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Dedicated to 
school social workers past, present, and future 
who labor on oehalf of students with special needs 
at they too ^ay acnieve their potential and realize 
:reir dreams, hopes, arc aspirations 



POREWOKU 

School social wo^r. ivis come of ago in Iowa. Over ^^00 school social 
workers a^^e now employed by th^ Special Lducation Divisions of Iowa Area 
Education Agencies. Ino AEAs nave worked for over a decade to develop a 
comprehensive range of .jpport services to assist local school districts 
in their efforts to ine^^tify and approDr i ately serve handicapped child- 
ren as mandaler; by Fuonc Law 94-K2. The inclusion of school social 
work in u'^e devel cpn^.ent of these services has recognized the unique and 
valued coiiiributior of ihis p actice specialty. 

Though much has :<cen accomplished, much of the miOiivation for 
nevel oping tlris iiar^ji-^ok has grown out of a r^jncern for the future of 
school social worK. To a great ex:::nt decibiors ^cr the continjal 
development scncol .-)Ociai wcrk [:rc^jrc.rs h^ve been based on the 
assumption that scnoc social wo-K-r. are e^^o:t ve in iiiitigeting tfie 
social barrier^s th^t - ^jcce students' vducat^o^^a! -^hi '^^ene "^t and suc- 
cess. There is, "'.v,c>cr, lirile ;n tr.e /..v/ o'^ an aceoudte, scncol 

e.rpiricai fo.iUuution lI'O'^' v\':icn to base tn^s 
nceo -\l£t^ subs\c^t a^- anu dociim^nt ti^o 
^ociai i.o^N ^n.^'-yrvr i( r:. ir reproving barr ers 
-voly a^r.^ct^'.': studcv^^' so:ii! ^rj accdernic 

u an e'r;j^!"^La' oas ^''-'C ^'C lo scnoc^ s^'cia^ 
Iv cr^ t^ui ti^c ultentir^n of the 

e^t. 0+ [Uvj'^'^t A. \ , "'^^ n:a' ^c!icol dis 
-a:.irg^y c : ^" ^ uj^ ' ' >' ' ^t.-^^] of speciai 
have soeM a cc' 'u^ c db i ' g and devel^vcing 
and p^oc^nu^c^ of a iy::un, tc -ol'ver >ppci^i 
•■uve idcnlif,ed ;dPnt. ^n o^d o^" special edu- 
drve'U^jed i n^ - r . ^ t nu, -T ind ^juprn t se^^vi^os ir, 
:tention ^^^h-. lu^'n/.] :) th ^esuks of :hese 
^nis scrutiny, s-J jol -c^cial worker^ must gather 
'nco to du -,1 ( a; 0 tn it s^m^vilcs mi faci do make 
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This 0003 ri'j: iha: scIudo! ^C'.ial wc- kers r:eed tc become full 

iVT\Q reoedr'L :f £ . -r.'or, wr.ai is cdil-a fur is a fiiore coniprehensi ve 
integratkv- oi r^boj/^' uito practice. To ihis end. the handbook is 
offered as a g..,o^^ .^r.: • (..^OL.rx\}. Ii^. utility nrin,anl:y will be judged 
Dy the exttr: t.^ . ^ yo-.^ t,he o-ctu ore-, use it and find it 
helpful . 

. i?n CI arN, A:Sm , LSw 
' ^ ^v^it , Scnooi Serial Wor^ Services 
-./"e^j of Special Eciucat^cr 
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PREFACE 



The purpc-e of l' r.dndbook Is fwC--fo;:l: ;!) 1.0 provide an over- 
view of the resee cn ;.roces5 and relaied lop^.s; '2) to denionstrate its 
applicability and lj:,c--,: 1 ness to scrool socicl vork p^rctice in the 
schools; (3) to re~ej..ite practiticne' 5 to thmK in ten^s of consumers 
and producers 0^ res.'a-cn; (4) to mimniize the anxiety and disenchant- 
ment that have often o^-en associated with research efforts; and to 
provide info'-rria' "on, -Oias, supoort ai^'d enccuragemont for practitioners 
to do researcn anc to s.;"'are their research a.ia practice wisocn v-^ith the 
larger com-^.nity o^ scc'al work prof^ess 1 onal s and others. 

T^e need fc v^ti^'ng tca:hers isocia! wcrkers' the ea^ly 1900s 
has steadily e«,pc,rj.j our society dearer 1 c^- y nr.s o^ceased 'n 
di'.'ersity ara cc"; e','\, . The coaioiexity ras r.ro;.]n: wim it social 
change and tnc evci... ;"erogni tic- 0., Ccngr-f.^s r.rici ihe people that al- 
children pave 3 -igr: eaua^ educat-r^?' op;.. .'-t^n- ty . Smce tne 1976 
historic passage 0' P.t. 9^-1^2, Tr,e Fduc?'ijn for /^li Handicapped 
Cn'lc^n Act, anc 1:. ^otseque'it irpi e- entc." ^ or f^'oughcot the United 
States, school so:-r' ';orkcrs ^'ave pei fo--vd gcicart services for 
children dr.G yoj^o v -r^oy cont nui-? a t-a';,ticn of professicral 
service sm:; i-~c ■'■■ng of f^is oent..ry. 

School social ,,-0^3 a-c ■ ey cadre 01 school 

professionals ..n_ t. l'^cv^-go r' i '.:'-c--' -rrn a ^ree ana 

appropriat'- t-L:-. 1. ^-on and neio::-, • l.r.cd '.ervicas. School 
social wo^'-e-s — ■ ■ • assessner-t y- ■ nt . ^nt on ; teafning and 
collahoration riiti^ suono'-t stuf% ■.ei^n-rs, .nd administrators, 

end. i ;ipor tar:tiy. p'.'. : an esstntia' '■m- t'^-...->:;n t^e sc'nool , home and 
ccmmijni ty . 

As a field 0^; pr,: tice sch^^^ roi^d i.o- k ,s ;-'y diverse, encom- 
passing a great vv.i^r'm, of tasf-^ per -"or; .-d by .practitioners across tne 
United States. ' -chool social wcjrkers arx closely aligned with 
special education, by v, ,'-r'ing v;it'^ '^a-di orpped ounils and their families, 
while others tend '0 :i neeas -f th- m'linstrpaj! population (including 
underachievers . truer-;,, victims of clmul abire. and other students at 
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ju^. endi f;t upon a ^ o i i d knowl edge 
' :h.^u\v dnd research useful for 
'^'^'^ !ona ! ^ . School practi tioners 
'"-iv idua 1 p^act ice and program 
^ues a' f-ct ing school s, chi Idren, 
and !cw; to analyze and assess 
to assess cducatior'G i and soc ial need; and 
and select topics aopropriate for further 



■ social workers employed in educational settings 
nous ascecis of research and the value of inte- 
*neir deily pract'ce to ochieve a high level of 
--trating account .-ui l uy. Schools and their per- 
dor close public scrutiny. Fi seal' pressure is 
^nd for uccouniaoi^ ity. Recent state and nation- 
's 0" education a^e demanding that the school as 
cu.couniable I j the public. Therefore, school 
::;ular ly and systematically provide evidence that 
rtive service, contributing significantly to the 

V! ^'O^^Kfrs have viewed "research" as a respcnsi- 



inf.s, naving littU iniportance or relevance to social 
. IS nur firm belief tnat this view has hampered and 
undermined the cevnlopn-nL of knowledge derived from empirical data 
specific to socmI wor^ practice. Practitioners have much to offer in 
developing a solid knoviiedge ba^e for the profession. Increasingly, it 
is the professional responsibility of social workers to incorporate 
principles or research into their practice and to provide evidence of 
effectiveness and eft^c.ency. 



Some school 



:ia! workers may question the need to do research. 
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Several compelling reasons exist for such efforts. Besides knowledge 
development, mentioned earlier, practitioners need .0 knuw huw eifectivt.- 
they are in acnieving social work and ^c'^'^cy godis on behalf 0^ clients. 
Data provides vaV^able feedback about the outcome of one's efforts. 
This knowledge is es'-^^-itial for deMring arJ redefining practice objec- 
tives, selecting and I'iOdifyina intervention, and developing plans for 
coritinued service. 

Although social workers may feel with some justification that tht 
outcomes of their work are not always v^'sibie and immediate or measur- 
able, there is a danco^ that this position can become an excuse for 
inaction. In our opi^'ion, a profession Ifiat aces not evaluate itself 
runs the risk of being jxcluaea from t'le educational enterprise, partic- 
ularly when budget, reduction is required. Socia"; v;ork services in 
schools may be partiC'j';arly vulnerable to reduction when fiscal crises 
arise, because tnc ser^'ce has tradi tion'^l ly been viewed as secondary. 
In the presi-nt nsca^. ;Mi,iate, to ignore the oppo^^tunity of providing 
data on the outcome 0^' services with individuals, gro.^? and progranis 
that target specific p.ju^ations and to rei, .o>^p im.pression and merely 
subjective accounis ' ~r. cur pro^^ess ^onj 1 sir.tL.G. '\: stated earlier, 
practice and research :.re net and sttoul^::! f^:L be viewed as poianzed 
erforts. "!"hey are pa-^ of a single process --the ^^clping oroce^s. 

Research on School Social Work Practice: 
Getting Started 

This nandDook ^s crqanized into four sections. llie first section 
makes a case ^ror t: i';:ortanre of research in s:n:ioi social work prac- 
tice. It offers an n'.ryview or the research pm^ccss, defines empirical- 
ly based practice, ti'C'-' presents a rati.^iaie ;ru selecting problem,s lor 
study, suggests guide' *nes for measuring p'^Jblel^s, and preseiits a con- 
sideration of ethical v.sues. Some of the mire recent methodological 
issues found in the i^eratu^^e are also disiussed. Current issue^> 
related to the usefuln-ess of quantitative and qudiitaLive m,ethrdol ogi es , 
and the importance of tnangu^ation in term. data sources and metho^ 
dologies are also exp! nv;d. 

For example, 1 un:^erlake ana Ca^ r c.il 1 at ten I ion to the school 
social wocxer as both. acti ti oner and rescarLher and why researci is 
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*i cfirfs Ai] evaluation paradigm 
a^'Ofiti 'J> sciiooi social workers 
~ * I ^a. i ! ^ ca I issues encounter ed 
^ pr.t-.tirg hu:rian subjects are 



- "^'^'^ c^ soL.il i-^of ker^s are constantly 

'^''^--'^ . ^cro'-^' social workers collect 

' P'''^ rafpily, cr^r^djct a sccial-deveiopmenial 
: \a/:t re.o-ds, theu^ e^^orts could be xnsidered 
'O'l pu-cess winch coiJa leau to viable research. 
C'assrooni observaLion cr ask for feedback about 
video services or intc- vention, their activities 
' of the research process. 

cis spec^'ficiLV exist in the kind 
,:hod cpe rniQ'-r e:vpioy. The central issues in 
^.'^ q.esricf^s concerning tiie purpose and intended 
rv,cl^Qv. If r.rv^ctjt'jrer-s want to generalize 
1 specific client, then th. rigor of the research 
- contron^pq rer aiter-ative/ plausible explana- 
^^■:rnal validity became i^'jrc important. Incorpor- 
' content of tfrn^ book =pto each practitioner's 
practice situatn^n, and needs will faciiitate 
■--'ledge base ..s.,^j1 fop iocial work practice in 
^ ' the f. tare. 



Methods of Social Work Research 

^^^^ ^^^''-'^ 'cerrea vrah how to select a research method or 

approach, give^ th- --:us of tne inquiry and t^e Kind of information 
sought. While resei-.,, ofien does viclude statistical analysis, a most 
important aspect of tpe process, the editors did not include a chapter 
on statistical anciiysv. because of the breadth of the topic. Instead, a 
list of references spe^ 'fie to various statistical applications employed 
in the researcri proresi is contained m the cheater. "A Bibliography of 
Resources for Research. " 
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What the reader will discover in this section is the wide selection 
of available researUi ,:iethods dnd aesigns ana their application ana 
appropriateness for various research quesnons. fssentially th's sec- 
tion is divided into several subsections: single subject and group 
designs, survey research, evaluation researcn, content analysis, and 
qualitative research. Chapters included under the various suosections 
attempt to exnlam and describe a particular ii.ethodo I ogy as well as to 
illustrate its applicability to a variety of social work concerns gener- 
ally, and school social work, specifically. These chapters also go 
beyond merely discussion of how one could employ the methodology, they 
also iriclude an analysis of strengths and weaknesses. In particular the 
chapters on interrupted time series and single-case study designs 
provide wonuerful critiques and helpful directions. 

Procedural steps for conducting survey research and content analy- 
sis, and how the Individual Educational program (lEP) can be used as a 
tool in evaluaLiDn a-3 just a few of many topics explored in this sec- 
tion. Last but noc least, qualitative methodologies including the 
ethnographic interview are described. 

In a setting rJo the school, resoarLhers Gncounter many extraneous 
variables that are beyond their control. Frequently the practi tioner- 
researcher is deperiOGni for project executio'^ upon the coooeration of 
those within the schoo': tnis cooperat'Cn can he inconsistent at timos. 
Considering the difficulties inherent m the undertaking, readers will 
find the content m mis section most useful fo'^ successfully facilitat- 
ing their research aqi'r.ca. 

Resources for Research 

Section Three aciresses a central concern of practitioner- 
researchers, that is, how to gain bibliographic mastery of the litera- 
ture affecting one's research and writing. The "knowledge explosion"- a 
proliferation jf journals, books, government monogi aphs , ERIC docum.erits 
--has affected the social work profession by making it increasingly dif- 
ficult to stay current m one's area of practice. School social wor^ers 
often need informatmti from a variety of professions and disciplines in 
the social and behavioral sciences. Ongoing use of libraries and media 
centers and access to bibliographies will allow one to obtain relevant 
1 iterature. 
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The chapters in this section provide the necessar/ guidelines and 
resources to achieve ',uch an objective. The first provides an overview 
of university library services and available resources. The next 
chapter presents an extensive listing of online computer databases and 
oetdils how one may easily access these sources to discover and obtain 
relevant literature. Though the author is addressing lowans who are 
employed by Area Education /-gencies. the process of requesting and 
conducting a search will be similar in libraries across the country. 
Two bibliographies are included. The first consists of a bibliography 
of bibliographies and a listing of books and government documents to 
acquaint the reader with most of the extant school social work 
lUerature. The other bibliography lists some recent text and 
professional books pertaining to selected facets of the research 
enterprise and supplements the references found at it? end of each 
chapter in this handbook. 

Two chapters discuss compute applications to social work practice. 
One "examines trends in the development of computer and cormiuni cations 
technology from the perspective of core school social work functions". 
The second suggest specific applications, including word processing, 
database and spreadsheet programs, and computer-assisted instruction. 
They also provide extensive information about software resources and the 
use of computers or data collection, information storage, data analysis, 
and graphic display. 

The "Art of Preparing and Securing Grants" concludes this section. 
School social workers have opportunities to obtain grants through their 
educational district, cooperative, or agency; state department of ei. 'ca- 
tion or other state agency; or an agency of the federal government. 
Knowledge of the "art" can lead to grants, which will facilitate prac- 
tice; innovation and provide the necessary support to conduct research. 

Writing for the Profession: 
Dissami nation of Research and Practice Knowledge 

An important goal of the profession and one intent of this handbook 

is that more practitioners share their professional discoveries by 

writing for publication, it is easy to encourage school social workers 

to write, but it is equally important to recognize that their practice 
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is often demanding and stressful. It is a world—at least during the 
academic year— ihat allows little time fcr writing; yet, the plea 
repeatedly is made to practitioners to research and write. School 
social workers indeed iiave much to offer; they are the ones who provide 
professional services. It is their knowledge, understanding, and pract- 
ice expertise that are so eagerly sougrt by other practitioners and 
academicians. School social workers are the front-line intervention- 
ists in our society. They are tfie professionals who witness the germi- 
nation and first-stage growth of personal and social problems. 

Conducting research and writing is often perceived as very diffi- 
cult, time-consuming, and expensive. These and other obstacles to con- 
ducting research and writing can be overcome. Writing is a solitary 
activity and can be painful, but there are rewards once the work is 
successfully completed. 

Three papers are devoted to the process of professional writing. 
The first addresses obstacles that practitioners may face and sugges- 
tions to overcome them. The value of coauthors, writing support groups, 
and joint-work programs are presented. The second paper is a guide to 
publication: getting into print, selecting a journal or other form of 
publication, end understanding manuscript evaluation from the editor*s 
perspective. The thira is a personal statement about ihe writing pro- 
cess itself— from ways to begin to endings. 

Goals of This Handbook 

Goals of this handbook are multifaceted: (1) that more practition- 
ers conduct research and write for publication; (2) that schools of 
social work continue to educate graduate students for such endeavors; 

(3) that the profession support such research activity by practitioners; 

(4) that agencies provide time and resources to allow such activities to 
occur; and (6), most importantly, that school social workers render pro- 
fessional services based on appropriate knowledge and skill to meet the 
naeds of clients— children, families, schools, and communities. In 
summary, this book is intended to faciliate the integration of research 
and practice into more of a unitary process that for too long has been 
artifically divided. 

Paula AUen-Meares 
James G. McCullagh 
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THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK PRACTITIONER AND RESEARCH: 

AN OVERVIEW* 



Elizabeth M. Timber! ake and Lewis W. Carr 

ABSTRACT: This chapter explores the knowledge development and 
evaluative functions of social work research and grounds the 
task of selecting research problems in the context of school 
social work practice today. It discusses quantitative and 
qualitative research designs, measurement issues, and issues 
related to using findings from the practitioner-researcher's 
own research as well as the research of others. 

In the coming decade, school social workers will continue to be 
confronted by a number of issues related to the enhancement of their 
professional practice. They will encounter critical questions about 
social worK practice in a host setting, teaching and learning problems, 
the cultural and psychosocial dimensions of family functioning, institu- 
tional racism and sexism, the balance of remedial and preventive serv- 
ices, the balance of direct and consultation services, community devel- 
opment, and so on. School social workers will be challenged by urgent 
priorities in their own specialized practices: the various handicapping 
conditions identified by P.L. 94-142, child abuse, addiction, AIDS, vio- 
lence, and teenage pregnancy, among others. In addition, they will face 
pressing questions about increasing professional accountability and 
effectiveness through use of quantitative research techniques as well as 
increasing cost effectiveness by adopting whole sets of computerized 
management systems such as Management by Objectives (MBO). 

Indeed, the one certainty for school social workers today is that 
their professional practice is changing (Timberlake, Sabatino, & Hooper, 
1982). The conceptual frameworks that define and give direction to 
social work and its specialties continue to evolve. The literature por- 
trays differing perspectives of the profession's purpose, values and 

*This chapter is an expansion of a paper published in Social 
Thought , 1982, 8(4), 22-37. 
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goals, the widening range of knowledge necessary for practice in the 
psychosocial domain, the increasing diversity of practice roles and 
tasks, and the multiple intervention technologies and processes avail- 
able ("Conceptual," 1977. 1981; Saari. 1986; "Social Work." 1982; 
Timberlake. Sabatino, & Hooper. 1982). There is movement toward coordi- 
nation of comprehensive social services within and across fields of 
practice, management of service delivery through computerized informa- 
tion systems, and increased accountability to consumers and funding 
sources (Fanshel. 1980; Rubin & Rosenblatt. 1979; Thomas. 1984). Yet 
simultaneously, today's political and economic climate emphasizes self- 
sufficiency of communities, institutions, families, and individuals. 
Thus, there is also pressure for fewer and more cost-efficient social 
services in the face of growing need. Although the long-range outcomes 
of these progressive and regressive forces are not predictable, the 
pressures and changes serve a positive function by emphasizing the key 
role for resi^rch in school social work's future. 

Functions of Social Work Research 

In the academic disciplines, the' primary research function is 
developing knowledge for its own sake. By contrast, research in the 
service professions has two primary functions: (1) developing conceptu- 
ally meaningful knowledge for use in practice, programming, and policy 
decisions; and (2) evaluao.,ig services and policies not only for effec- 
tiveness and efficiency but also for acceptability and accessibility. 
Although a particular study may emphasize one of these functions, most 
social work studies serve the dual purpose. 

Developing Knowledge for Use 

To enhance its oractice. the social work profession continues to 
develop its own theory base. In so doing, the profession is examining 
and reformulating those fields of practice, psychosocial problems, 
intervention goals, change processes and practice tasks unique to social 
work as well as those shared with other professions. As professionals 
whose expertise consists in: 

knowing, organizing, and applying a wide range of knowledge about 
people, [social work practitioner-researchers] formulate and t°st 
conceptions which contribute to both theory and practice It 'is 
the selection, organization, and testing, using the methods but not 
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necessarily the theories of scientific disciplines, which is the 
key activity. (Tabor, 1969, p. 148) 

The sought after ideal in developing knowledge for social work is to 

build an information base that: (1) draws from the profession's theory 

and practice traditions of a simultaneous dual focus on person and 

environment and empirical databases addressing persons, environments, 

and the match between the coping behaviors of persons and the qualities 

of their impinging environments (Gordon, 1983); (2) draws selectively 

from the theoretical frameworks c-^d empirical databases of the physical, 

social, and behavioral sciences as well as the humanities; (3) seeks to 

understand problems and solutions from a multidimensional stance; and 

(4) focuses on obtaining substantively meaningful knowledge that is 

grounded in empirical observation. Within this broader context, school 

social work is developing its own specialized knowledge base through 

studying social work practice in the context of the goals and functions 

of its host educational institutions. 

Evaluating Professional Services 

Social workers are equally concerned with evaluating various 
aspects of the profession, its fields of practice and its service deliv- 
ery systems. The National Association of Social Workers (NASW), social 
work specialty groups, and licensing boards concerned with standards and 
consumer Interests are assessing both the qualifications and effective- 
ness of social work practitioners. In addition, school social work 
divisions are conducting formative and surmative evaluations of the 
effectiveness of their policies and programs. Increasingly concerned 
with their own practice as well as with their collective service pro- 
grams, individual school social work practitioners are exploring the 
parallels between practice and research methodologies and processes. 
That they are coming to terms with the notion of practice evaluation as 
a form of professional self-surveillance is simply one dimension of 
their increased self-awareness. 

When knowledge by-products of these evaluative studies of profes- 
sional services are reviewed, their contributions to knowledge become 
apparent in several areas. Evaluation of practice activities and treat- 
ment processes as related to specific problems and outcomes supports 




explication of approaches to social work intervention thai are: (1) 
multidimensional and orientsd to the complexities and context of 
practice; (2) conceptually meaningful and based in appropriate theoreti- 
cal frameworks; (3) systematically formulated; and, to the degree that 
the nature of the practice problem/person/situation permits, (4) orient- 
ed to the rigors of research evidence. Evaluation of programs results 
in data about client characteristics, the value base of the program, and 
any changes achieved. Evaluation of the effectiveness of practitioners 
provides information about the personal as well as the professional 
qualities of successful intervenors. Evaluation of individual practice 
also provides information about practice processes, techniques, and 
biases. A note of caution is in order, however, since not all program 
and pracuce evaluation activities are conducted in the light of their 
relevance to an appropriate theory base. 

Program evaluation also connotes the possibility of going beyond 
conventional assessment of known social work programming and methodology 
and moving toward generating innovative models of intervention; that is, 
toward the research and development model. The shift to this evaluative 
paradigm is accomplished through identification and analysis of the 
practice problem of concern, a "state of the art" literature review, the 
construction of a research and development design, and a feasibility or 
exploratory study prior to full-scale field trial. Thus, in this 
instance, evaluative and self-corrective measures are built into the 
service plan from the beginning. 

Role of the Practitioner in Using and Developing Knowledge 

More social workers today are professing a high regard for research 
and as a result, are conducting more and more research. Yet the use of 
empirically based knowledge remains a complex phenomena. Various 
studies report that social workers seldom use research studies to guide 
their practice (Casselman, 1972; Rosenblatt, 1968; Rubin & Rosenblatt, 
1979). When asked where they turn for help with a difficult practice 
problem, most say they turn to supervisors and colleagues rather than to 
research findings (Kirk, Osmolov, & Fischer, 1976; Rosenblatt, 1968). 

In a practice-oriented profession, it is clear that practitioners 
need to play a central role in the profession's knowledge-building and 
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research life* This point has been emphasized by articles about the 
serious gap between social work practitioners and researchers (Butler, 
Davis, & Kukkonen, 1979; Fanshel, 198C; Gingerich, 1979; Jayaratne & 
Levy, 1979; Rosenblatt & Waldfogel, 1983). The literature suggests that 
this gap in part rests on the assumption of a dichotomy between the 
humanistic concerns of practitioners and researchers' attitudes about 
scientific rigor--the notion that these two are somehow antithetical to 
each other. In reality though, humanistic concerns are best served by a 
spirit of scientific inquiry that promotes the search for knowledge, 
adequately explains and predicts social work phenomena, and enables the 
social worker to practice more effectively and efficiently. 

The literature also suggests that this gap stems fro.n the poor fit 
between social work p»^actice and explanatory theories borrowed from var- 
ious social and behavioral science disciplines. Although scientific 
research based on these theories has helped clarify situations, it has 
lost its influence on the social work profession by not providing direc- 
tion for interventive activities. .o some extent, this poor fit has 
become a disincentive for social work practitioners to conduct research 
or use the professional literature to enhance their practice. For such 
direction, social workers have relied on "practice-wisdom" or "experi- 
ence"; that is, on the case tradition of social work practice which has 
been handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation but has 
not been clearly articulated or systematically examined. 

Over the years, ^'illiam Gordon (1964; 1983) and Harriet Bartlett 
(1970) have raised an old but fruitful idea for formulating research 
problems of significance to social workers. Their idea is that social 
workers, knowledgeable in both practice and research, should mine the 
wealth of knowledge stored individually as practice wisdom and then 
articulate a theory for social work practice. Such articulation 
requires making explicit what it is social workers do, how it is done, 
why it is done, the way it is done, and under what conditions the prac- 
tice is effective. From these explicit statements, the social work 
practitioner-researcher may then form practice propositions which can be 
empirically tested and which, in turn, may lead to other practice propo- 
sitions and model s. 




It is important that school social workers engage in such inductive 
research efforts. When researchers from other disciplines or profes- 
sions come in to do school social work research, the odds are that their 
research will often be developed within their own conceptual frameworks 
and value systems and not those of social work. Therefore when school 
social workers do not engage in the formulation of their own research, 
they are forfeiting their professional responsibility for the develop- 
ment of empirically grounded theoretical frameworks to guide their prac- 
tice. Similarly, it is critical that school social workers also address 
the needs and nuances of their own specialized areas of practice. 

Formulating a Research Problem 

Although a difficult task, there is nothing mystical or technical 
about the process of formulating a school social work problem for 
research. It is simply the process of working with thoughts, mental 
images, and abstractions about practice and then pulling them together 
into a systematic and coherent whole. It involves developing a sort of 
cognitive map about what school social workers understand to be the 
realities of daily practice and what can be used to guide their practice 
activity toward achievement of the desired results. Even the n,ost grand 
theory can be viewed as nothing more than a body of abstractions which 
ars interrelated and which enable the thinker to explain and predict 
something about phenomena. The problem, however, is making sure tliat 
the selected theoretical orientation does not overlook the actual exper- 
iences of those being stuHiea. 

For school social work practitioner-researchers, the experience of 
formulating a research problem is often uncomfortable, awkward, and up- 
setting. They believe they know something profound about their prac- 
tice. Yet when they try to verbalize this practice knowledge, it often 
sounds fragmentary, incomplete, and perhaps even insignificant. There- 
fore, the following simple common sense guides may be helpful in this 
stage of a research effort. 

First, the practitioner cultivates the habit of raising questions 
about what is going on in his or her practice relevant to the area of 
concern. S/he looks fo' similarities and regularities, as well as 
differer.ces from one case to the next, and tries to state these 
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observations as a proposition or hypothesis regarding the practice 
experience. The practitioner then observes whether other similar 
situations in practice can be explained by this proposition and whether 
the outcome of an interventive act can be successfully predicted. 

Next, the practitioner reflects on this embryonic proposition and 
consider^ what theoretical framework may be compatible with this view of 
what is taking place in practice. S/he reflects on these ideas in the 
light of information about cultural pluralism and school social work 
practice in order to assess their sensitivity and credibility as explan- 
atory concepts. In order to hold onto this insight, the practitioner 
puts it into writing. S/he then shares this thinking and proposition 
with colleagues and "worries over it." With this step, the practitioner 
has embarked on a line of inquiry and has become a researcher. Although 
exciting, chis period of beginning inquiry is also vulnerable because it 
is simultaneously uncertain and awkward. At this stage of problem form- 
ulation, it becomes tempting and all too easy to accept someone else's 
thinking or conceptual via. in explaining away the research question. 
Yet by so doing, practitioners fail to test for themselves the adequacy 
of their own practice propositions in explaining social work practice 
phenomena and in predicting outcome. 

Other threats to the beginning line of inquiry are the practition- 
er's own feelings of inadequacy about doing research and fears that the 
scope and nature of the research task are beyond his or her capability. 
Such concern is premature before the question for study has been clearly 
articulated. The practitioner must: (1) put into writing the reasons 
for wanting to research the proposition; (2) state the proposition as a 
hypothesis— that is. put it into an empirically observable or testable 
form; (3) define the key terms or veriables both conceptually and opera- 
tionally; and (4) state the question's significance in terms of the 
pra':titioner' s own practice as well as that of others. While an arduous 
task and one that requires discipline, this written effort is critical 
in articulating the problem for study. 

Designing Research 

At this point, the practitioner begins to think about testing the 
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practice proposition and turns to research design as the means for 
obtaining valid and reliable data about the specific research problem. 
Put simply, research design forces school social workers to observe and 
measure clearly specified practice phenomena by focusing on the rela- 
tionships among sel'^^cted intervention strategies and processes as well 
as worker/client characteristics and behaviors. Decisions about 
research design depend on the nature of the service setting, the prac- 
tice problem to be addressed, the target population, the propor^ed inter- 
vention strategies, and the purpose of the particular research study. 
Possible quantitative and qualitative research methodology alternatives 
available and appropriate for the problem are also taken into considera- 
tion. Decisions about the choice and adequacy of a research method 
embody a variety of assumptions regarding the nature of knowledge, the 
methods through which that knowledge can be obtained, and the phenomenon 
to be investigated. 

A major difficulty in social work research has been that the favor- 
ed quantitative social and behavioral science research methods have 
focused on providing rigorous empirical aggregate data and have excluded 
efforts to capture the complexity and integrity of the individualized 
phenomena inherent in professional practice. By contrast, the often 
overlooked qualitative research methods of anthropology, the humanities, 
and hermeneutic phenomenology (Ricoeur, 1981) provide an opportunity to 
explore the substantive meaning and experiential context of individual 
observations while retaining the ideals of sound reasoning and empirical 
grounding of theory. 

Since each provides a different perspective of the reality of 
school social work practice, exclusivity need not be a problem in 
research design. In some instances, qualitative research can be used to 
assist quantitative research by providing a theoretical framework, vali- 
dating aggregate survey data, providing an empirical basis for con- 
structing measurement indices, and offering case study illustrations. 
Conversely, aggregate quantitative data can be used to depict prototype 
cases with which to identify representative and non-representative indi- 
viduals for qualitative study of the contextual meaning of aggregate 
patterns (Fielding & Fieldinn, 1986). 
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The sheer number of research designs and the variety of ways that 
research may be classified often prove confusing and overwhelming for 
practitioner-researchers (Bloom, 1979; Campbell & Stanley, 1966; 
Jayaratne & Levy, 1979; Kerlinger, 1986; Tripodi & Epstein, 1980). 
Therefore, the following overview is offered as one way of grouping 
available research designs and portraying design options. For as 
practitioner-researchers become more aware of the many research designs 
available for obtaining the level of knowledge desired, their final 
selection is increasingly likely to achieve the ideal combination 
between problem, purpose, and method which will produce valid and reli- 
able data about the specific research question under consideration. 

Quantitative Research Designs 

The construction of both individual and group quantitative research 
designs includes four phases: (1) selecting the research design and 
sampling plan which best fit the problem under consideration; (2) col- 
lecting the data; (3) analyzing the data; and (4) interpreting the find- 
ings in the light of theory and practice. 

Individual Research Designs 

Individual research designs are exploratory quantitative designs 
and result in tentative findings about a particular problem area or the 
impact of a specific social work intervention with a single client. 
Often called problem-solving (Loevinger, 1976) or model-building (Reid, 
1979) designs, they highlight the concept of uniqueness. Problem-solv- 
ing designs are useful in evaluating individual outcomes of practice and 
in providing feedback to clients, practitioners, and funding sources. 
It is only through replication, however, that these designs develop 
information applicable to a broader range of problems and client 
systems. There are two major types of problem-solving designs: single 
subject designs and case comparison designs. 

Single Subject Designs . Psychosocial assessments of individuals 
within the context of significant social institutions (families, neigh- 
borhoods, schools) usually include practice information about how a per- 
son is functioning, why a person is functioning as s/he is, what is per- 
petuating the particular pattern of psychosocial cysfunction, and how 
this pattern may be changed. Single subject research designs provide a 
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means for demonstrating that the school social work intervention strat- 
egy selected through psychosocial assessment does indeed provide experi- 
mental control over the psychosocial functioning pattern targeted for 
change (Gingerich, 1979; Gottnian & Leiblum, 1974; Tripodi & Epstein, 
1980). The focus of study may also be the collaborative intervention 
of the entire educdtion'^il team. In other words, single-subject design 
attempt to show which Intervention strategies or treatment methods are 
responsible for the occurrence or non-occurrence of social functioning 
and learning behaviors targeted for change. Single-subject designs are 
thus simply clinical experiments limited to one client in order to 
determine the causal relationship between the intervention strategy 
(independent variable) and the outcome or change in social functioning 
(dependent variable) (Bloom, 1979). 

In single-subject research, social workers measure a selected 
aspect(s) of psychosocial functioning before and after the intervention 
strategy. Each client is set up to serve as his or her own experimental 
control for assessing any changes which may or may not have occurred. 
Such within-subject designs seek to assess the effects of an interven- 
tion by repeatedly observing and recording changes in the client's func- 
tioning over a period of time. According to Thomas (1978), these 
designs seek the answers to four questions: (1) What is the psychoso- 
cial functioning behavior to be altered? (2) What are the factors which 
control that behavior? (3) What is the best technique to alter that 
behavior? (4) How successful was the tecnnique tiiat was used? 

There are several major variations of single subject designs but 
all have in common the following: a baseline or pretest measurement of 
the target objective or psychosocial functioning problem, a period of 
intervention, and a post-test oieasurement or follow-up after the inter- 
vention (Jayaratne & Levy, 1979). These simplistic designs have nearly 
universal applicability in social work intervention. They enable both 
the client and school social worke'" to compare what happens to the 
identified target problem(s) before and after the intervention. When 
one of these oesigns is replicated over time with a series of clients 
with similar problems in psychosocial functioning, the data may be 
aggregated (Corcoran, 1985). As grouped data, the findings become more 
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generalized. These designs remain problematic, however, in that they do 
not allow for a discriminative analysis of the variant effectiveness of 
differing intervention strategies when multimodal treatments are employ- 
ed (Coulton & Solomon, 1977; Gambrill & Barth, 1980). It is also 
important to note that marked controversy surrounds single subject 
research. (For more detailed discussions of these designs, see Bloom, 
1979; Gambrill & Barth, 1980; Jayaratne & Levy, 1979). 

One variant, component analysis design, does involve either the 
analysis of multiple intervention strategies within a given treatment 
package or the comparative analysis of several treatment programs with a 
client. The clinical weakness of component analysis is that it requires 
two or more clearly distinct client interventions or treatment programs 
(Browning & Stover, 1971; Herson & Barlow, 1976). These designs are 
especially helpful in that they encourage the practitioner to take the- 
oretical and practice wisdom concepts and operational ize them into mean- 
ingful illustrative behavioral patterns and relationship processes for 
systematic study. 

Group Research Designs 

Group designs at the causal end of the continuum are termed puzzle- 
solving (Kuhn, 1962) in that they seek to discover missing pieces of 
social work practice in a manner usually considered more scientifically 
rigorous than the manner inherent in exploratory individual designs. 
Through use of representative samples in comparative statistical stud- 
ies, these designs provide information which is assutied to be more 
general izable to other problems and clients as a result of the popula- 
tion membership of the sample. Thus, they offer opportunity for infer- 
ring stronger associations between cause and effect. Considered the 
ideal for knowledge development in the physical sciences, these quanti- 
tative designs are often held up as the ideal for the social work pro- 
fessions as well. The major research designs in this category include: 
historical, longitudinal, correlational, and experimental designs. 
Again, each elicits different types of information, has different 
strengths and weaknesses, and is useful for different purposes with 
different practice problems. 

Hi storical Research Designs . As quantitative designs, historical 
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research designs assume the uniformity of behavior across time and place 
and seek to verify this uniformity. They depend on data derived from 
the client's past and observed by persons other than the practitioner- 
researcher. The research goals here are to reconstruct the past in a 
systematic and objective manner "by collecting, evaluating, verifying, 
and synthesizing evidence to establish facts and reach defensible con- 
clusions" (Isaac & Michael. 1971). This increased understanding of 
selected past events is sought after in terms of their influences on the 
present. In clinical social work practice, quantitative historical 
research refers to an exhaustive systematic approach to seeking out 
relevant information about an identified problem as related to the early 
life experiences of a group of clients. Usually referred to by school 
social work practitioners as the social case history, the data collec- 
tion methodology for these designs depends on both primary sources of 
data (where the client was a direct participant-observer of the reported 
event) and secondary sources (where the client reports the observation 
of others or where other persons report about the client). It is both 
the systematic collection, recording, and professional evaluation of 
this historical data that determine the rigor of social case history or 
historical research designs (Green & Wright, 1979; Leashore & Gates, 
1985; Timberle.ke, Sabatino, & Hooper, 1979). (For example: Are the 
data authentic, accurate, relevant? What are the motives, biases, and 
limitations of the reporter?) Historical designs and their data 
collection methodology may be qualitative as well as quantitative. 

Longitudinal Research Designs . Beginning with the present, these 
research designs investigate patterns of growth or change in clients 
over a period of time. They are concerned with patterns, rates, direc- 
tions, and sequences of change in clients and with the interrelated fac- 
tors that influence these characteristics (Smith. 1980). These designs 
have three basic variu^ions: growth, cross-sectional, and trend. Long- 
itudinal growth designs directly measure the change patterns in a sample 
of the same clients at different stages of development. The sampling in 
these designs is complicated by the limited number of clients who can be 
followed over a long period and by the attrition rate of the clients 
under study. Cross-sectional designs indirectly measure change patterns 
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in clients by sampling different batches of clients from representative 
age levels. Trend designs establish patterns of change in order to pre- 
dict future patterns or conditions of concern to the social work practi- 
tioner-researcher. By the very nature of their practice setting, school 
social workers have a unique opportunity to conduct longitudinal 
research. 

Correlational Research Designs . These designs permit the school 
social work practitioner-researcher to approach a clinical problem in 
its natural environment, intervene with a planned strategy, and measure 
any changes which may or may not have occurred. In other words, corre- 
lational research designs are used to investigate the extent to which 
changes in one or more items of psychosocial functioning (behaviors or 
characteristics of concern) or variables are systematically as^,ociated 
with changes in one or more additional variables (desired outcome). 
These designs also permit exploration of selected school social work 
phenomena or problems in a systematic effort to learn more about their 
dimensions and magnitude as a prelude to planning and testing interven- 
tion strategies. Correlational designs thus permit the simultaneous 
measurement of several variables and their interrelationships. Although 
correlational designs do not identify cause and effeci relationships, 
they do indicate or predict which variables are associated with each 
other in statistically significant and conceptually meaningful ways 
(Fischer. 1973; Kerlinger, 1986; Rosenblatt, 1968). 

Experimental Control Group Designs . These designs enable the 
practitioner-researcher to investigate possible cause and effect rela- 
tionships by administering one or more intervention strategies to one or 
more experirrental groups of clients and comparing the results with one 
or more control groups not administered the intervention. In other 
words, experimental control group designs use an external control group 
(rather than the clients receiving treatment; as the baseline against 
which to compare changes in the group(s) of clients receiving the treat- 
ment intervention or experiment. By means of statistical analysis 
(single and multifactor analysis of variance, analysis of covariance, 
t-tests, and non-parametric statistics such as chi square), experimental 
control group designs permit several client intervention strategies to 
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be varied concurrently across more than one experimental group. These 
designs also permit the simultaneous determination of the main effects 
of the intervention strategy (independent variable) on clients, the var- 
iation associated with the classif icatory or outcome variable (dependent 
variable) and the interactive effects of the variables. This approach 
is problematic, however, in that the most rigorous research design is 
also the most restrictive and artificially apart from real life client 
situations (Campbell & Stanley, 1966; Glass, Wilson, & Gottman, 1975; 
Waskow & Perloff, 1975). Yet in circumstances where the impact of the 
intervention is not known, schools form self-contained, real life labor- 
atories for comparing the effects of social work intervention with the 
effects of no intervention (Sabatino, 1985/1986) or for comparing the 
differential effects of two practice models. Schools also provide 
opportunity for the use of the most sophisticated designs (Solomon four 
group designs which provide controls for the effects of intervention and 
of pretesting on client growth). 

Qualitative Research Designs 

Today's social work records and school social work's individualized 
educational plans are a far cry from earlier substantive records of 
problems, history, diagnosis, and treatment. In the past, the profes- 
sion emphasized the collection of qualitative, individualized informa- 
tion as part of the assessment of . problem of psychosocial functioning 
and the outcome of social work treatment. The information was then 
placed in client case records and archives. It was also reported in 
narrative analytic form in the literature where it contributed to an 
understanding of the uniqueness and variability in the single case at 
hand and to possible ways of organizing and thinking about other cases. 
Such an individualized case study approach is still considered by many 
to be the most effective method for describing the experience of a 
single person in the context of his or her life situation and for devel- 
oping explanations about the totality of that experience. Yet by 
itself, this fine-grained qualitative approach to knowledge development 
is clearly not enough. 

Building on social work's rich case study tradition, the qualita- 
f've research methodology under consideration here strives for Increased 
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reliability and validity. It is defined as a set of methodological 
approaches to a research problem that: (1) are anchored in a holistic 
philosophical view of the world: (2) focus on studying events and emer- 
gent processes in their situational context; and (3) include the inter- 
play of ideas about the context, process, and content of patterns and 
idiosyncracies in the problem as well as ideas about continuity and 
change. This methodology also incorporates a theoretical frame of 
reference for planning and structuriny the research study. By indicat- 
ing what phenomena deserve particular attention, less attention, or no 
attention, this framework serves an orienting function for the practi- 
tioner-researcher and screens out less relevant phenomena. 

Qualitative research designs preserve the context and substantive 
meanings of the research problem as these meanings are identified 
through systematic observation of selected practice phenomena. The four 
stages of these designs roughly correspond with the stages of quantita- 
tive research: (1) invention— the stage of preparation or research 
design which leads to a plan for action: (2) discovery-the stage of 
observation and measurement for data collection to produce information: 
(3) interpretation— the stage of evaluation or analysis that produces 
understanding of the phenomena under consideration: and (4) 
explanation—the phase of communicating the results which produces a 
message for the selected audience of school social work practitioners 
(Kirk & Miller, 1986: Van Maanen, 1983). Although the following designs 
have distinct characteristics and nuances, they share an emphasis on 
understanding what has already occurred in practice in order to make 
sense and coherence out of current and future practice experiences. 

Case Com parison Designs . These research designs involve the 
systematic comparison of a new practice case with old practice cases 
in which the dynamics, treatment methodology and process, and outcomes 
of intervention are clearly specified. Adapted from the legal profes- 
sion, the case-comparison process consists of four steps: "(1) inquiry 
into pre-existing formulations of practice, (2) testing of practice 
formulations through comparative case observation, (3) application of 
practice formulations taken from reference cases, and (4) summary of 
contributions to practice knowledge buttressed by published reference 
cases" (Butler, Davis, & Kukkonen, 1979, 4-5). 

EMC 



The similarities and differences obtained as a result of this 
systematic comparison of current and prior interventions generate 
hypotheses as to what is relevant for the new social work intervention 
rase. In other words, development of intervention strategies in the new 
case is dependent upon what the school social worker has learned from 
systematic observation of past cases as well as from the professional 
literature (theoretical, clinical, empirical). In addition to capturing 
the complexity of school social work practice with clients, these 
designs have the added advantage of allowing the practitioner-researcher 
to address the unanticipated aspects of clinical practice. These 
designs, in other words, recognize the uniqueness and intuitiveness of 
each practice situation, while they identify generic or predictable 
aspects of social work intervention. As a result, they provide a means 
for furthering the development of practice wisdom in a systematic man- 
ner. Although discussed here as qualitative research, case comparison 
designs may also take a more quantitative approach. 

Naturalistic Field Studies . In naturalistic field studies, obser- 
vation is the primary approach to studying person-situation interactions 
In their naturally occurring contexts. The practitioner-researcher 
decides on a problem area of focal interest, locates and enters the 
chosen study site, establishes relationships with key person at this 
site, and seeks a middle course between involvement and distance. The 
mutual interactive nature of field inquiry involves participating in the 
interpersonal process and sequential events at the field site over a 
period of time; that is, observing people in their own territory, inter- 
acting with them in their own language and on their own terms, and seek- 
ing tc understand the meaning of the problem as embedded in their exper- 
ience. In school social work practice, a field site may be a school, a 
classroom, a playground, a neighborhood, or a child's home. 

Field techniques are used in the context of describing, explaining, 
or seeking to predict relationships between the key variables identi- 
fied. Since they represent the context for the situations and activi- 
ties which reveal the site phenomena of interest, the time, space, 
people, and events of the field are selectively sampled. The explicit 
sampling plan includes observation of the routine, the unexpected, and 
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the special. Systematic recording procedures are designed tc convert 
these sampled experiences to substantive data which will validate a new 
understanding of the phenomena under study. Analytic strategy involves 
analyzing the data as it is being collected in order to adjust observa- 
tional approaches as well as to check and test the objectivity of the 
emergent ideas through additional da.ta. This analytic approach consid- 
ers the flow of action and meaning, feeling and belief, axpectation and 
response which occur in the interaction cycles of statement and reply, 
and of nonverbal behavior ar,j response. After bringing the collected 
substantive data to bear on the research question, the researcher begins 
to link understanding of the phenomena not only to the orienting theo- 
retical framework but also to alternative theoretical concepts newly 
discovered during the field observation. 

Text Analysis . In the analysis of texts or other available materi- 
als, the researcher explores the nature of the data and the subjects at 
hand with the goal of understanding the total situation depicted. In 
order to clarify and establish the context, structure and process of the 
research problem under study, s/he systematically observes and samples 
elements of time, space, people, and events within a clearly delineated 
framework. Since description alone is not enough, the researcher devel- 
ops and refines general izable theoretical concepts and frames of refer- 
ence and then relates observed variability in the context to an observed 
constant in the process or outcome. When such comparisons of textual 
materials are attempted, the prime analytical technique is to show how 
variability in context influences the shape, pace, and direction of the 
psychosocial process under investigation. The extent to which descrip- 
tive chronology of the process is interpreted by theoretical themes or 
is used to derive theoretical concepts and ideas represents an attempt 
at general izability— at placing the data within a wider conceptual 
scheme of things in a situation where a limited number of cdses clearly 
restricts the external validity of the research. 

Analytic hermeneutics and content analysis provide two alternative 
means of data collection for carrying out this design. Rooted in lingu- 
istics, hermeneutical analysis seeks to construct meaning through logi- 
cal mapping of a semantic process already in place in text form and the 
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context in which this semantic process originally occurred. Content 
analysis is a technique for sytematical ly describing the manifest con- 
tent of communication characteristics and processes. Both data collec- 
tion and analytic techniques are context sensitive and deal with elusive 
content as a reflection of deeper phenomena. They are designed to make 
repli cable and valid inferences from recorded interactional data to the 
context of this data (Smith, 1982). 

Measurement and Observation 

Measurement 

Possession of a wide repertoire of research designs enables the 
school social work practitioner to look at the level of knowledge 
desired and the corresponding evidence needed to produce that knowledge 
in order to select a design which will produce the desired results. 
However, many well designed studies yield disappointing results due to 
problems of measurement. Therefore, it is crucial that practitioners 
engaged in evaluating their practice and building social work knowledge 
develop valid and reliable measures of outcome (Corcoran & Fischer, 
1987; Timberlake, 1979). In this critical --esearch task, it is often 
helpful to work collaboratively with a research consultant or 
colleague. 

Theoretically, measurement of anything is possible. But measure- 
ments can be meaningless if the procedures or rules for assigning num- 
bers or quantifiers to objects or events in school social work do not 
approximate reality. For example, the measurement procedures may miss 
Important apects of client behavior or personal well-being which are 
affected by the social work intervention. Or, the measures may not 
accurately reflect the goals or desired results of the problems or 
interventions being evaluated. Theoretical assumptions about human 
behavior and change, or about the causes of social problems and strate- 
gies for reduction, are inherent in these measures and measurement pro- 
cedures. Problems occur when the practice assumptions differ from those 
in the chosen measures. 

Another danger in quantitative measurement of psychosocial func- 
tioning is that adjectives which modify nouns often become reified or 
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changed into nouns. For example, specific aggressive behaviors demon- 
strated by child clients in classroom situations may be termed aggres- 
siveness. Changing aggressive behaviors to aggressiveness assumes a 
unitary dimension of which an individual child has a certain amount 
whatever the situation. The specificity of the type of behaviors 
(aggressive) and situations (classroom) has been dropped. To avoid this 
hazard of measurement, the practitioner simply keeps the adjective as an 
adjective and describes the situation in which the behavior occurs. 

Observation 

Observation in qualitative research involves focusing on (or look- 
ing for similarities and differences in) the traditions of the research 
subject's world.' In a sense, the researcher takes an interpretive 
stance and seeks to mediate two different worlds—that of subject and 
that of researcher— through a frame of meaning coherent to both. For 
example, in observing the social reality of the subject's world, the 
researcher draws on theory in deciding what to use as the unit of 
analysis for this comparative frame of reference. In using a 
qualitative research approach, the school social work 
practitioner-researcher seeks observable patterns in practice phenomena 
that make sense in relation to a specified theoretical framework. 

Assessing Validity and Reliability 

Although objectivity is the basis for all cood quantitative and 
qualitative research, its actuality may be calle'. into question for a 
variety reasons. For example, the credibility of the research may be 
called into question when its theoretical orientation does not take the 
actual experiences of the subjects into account. Similarly, a lack of 
cultural understanding and sensitivity to diversity may result in impos- 
ing dominant cultural norms on the ""ata collected. In these instances, 
the research may provide an invalid answer to the question asked. To 
improve the objectivity of a study, the researcher seeks to increase the 
technical properties of reliability and validity. 

The reliability of research is the extent to which a finding is 
independent of accidental circumstances and yields the same answer upon 
repetition. Specifically, reliability issues focus the practitioner- 
researcher on three properties: (1) stability of measurement— Will I 
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get the same results by repeating the measurement?; (2) accuracy of 
measurement-Are the measures obtained from the instrument the true 
measures of the property being measured?; and (3) error of measurement- 
How much error or chance fluctuation is there in the measuring instru- 
ment? In qualitative research, reliability depends on explicitly 
described observational procedures which address these same three pro- 
perties. 

Validity is concerned with the extent to which the research pro- 
vides a valid answer to the question asked-Are we measuring what we 
think we are measuring? is the finding interpreted in a correct way? 
From these questions, it is clear that the issue of validity is a funda- 
mental problem of theory. Validity issues also focus the researcher on 
three properties: (1) content validity-Are the items of the measuring 
instrument substantively tapping into and also representative of the 
property the researcher is seeking to measure?; (2) criterion-related 
validity-How does this measurement procedure compare with another 
established measure of this same property?; and (3) construct validity- 
Does this measurement procedure reflect the theoretical framework used 
in explaining this research problem? In qualitative research, validity 
issues address these properties but are primarily confirmatory methods 
of the data collection phase rather than the analytic phase. 

The Findings 

Once the data have been collected and analyzf.d (again, a collabora- 
tive effort with a research consultant and colleagues may be helpful), 
the practitioner-researcher begins to sort out the usefulness of the 
findings for day-to-day practice. For many school social work practi- 
tioners, this phase is the most exciting. On the one hand, it repre- 
sents the culmination of their best professional thinking. On the 
other, it is an opportunity for rethinking the problem, for establishing 
guidelines for practice in view of empirical data, and for beginning to 
think about unknown areas for further study. 

When first confronting their findings, practitioner-researchers 
reflect on the interconnections or relationships identified among the 
Independent and dependent variables in the study, then begin to make 
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inferences about the implications for practice with the particular 
sample. In the process, they often ask--What do the relationships among 
these variables tell us about: the clients in this study? the school 
setting in which the study occurred? the processes occurring during the 
intervention? the outcome of the social work intervention? the tech- 
nologies ised in obtaining these results? future directions for social 
work practice and research? In this process of questioning and making 
inferences, the practitioner-researcher seeks to maintain a stance of 
cultural understanding and sensitivity to the subjects and setting of 
the study. Such questioning leads naturally to a restatement of tl.a 
research findings in practice termirology—a transformation essential 
.ur their actual use i school social work practice. 

Adapting' Research For Use 

Practitioner-researchers are concerned not only with identifying 
the practice implications of cheir own research for school social work 
practice but also with adapting the research of others for use. This 
latter task is an all pervasive one and rec'rs throughout every phase of 
their social work careers - 

In the various research and development models reported in the 
social work literature (Rothman, 1980; Rubin & Rosenblatt, 1979; 
Wodarski, 1981) and in research literature in general, an author identi- 
fies a problem along with .heoretical perspective and methodology for 
studying it, describes ths conducted study, presents the findings, and 
offers propositions for using those findings. Although these proposi- 
tions may be relevant for practic, they usually constitute only a first 
step for the social worker who seeks to make such knowledge his or her 
own for use in practice. 

Specifically, the task of adapting published research for use in 
practice calls for the school social worker to immerse herself or him- 
self not just in one study but in the literature of the selected area. 
This allows the school social worker to: (1) assemble and synthesize 
the published information relevant to the selected topic and target pop- 
ulation; (2) determine the conceptual themes and theoretical bases; (3) 
assess the research methodology in relation to the explicit purpose of 
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the studies and the strengths and 1 iTiitations of the methodology used; 
(4) note what explicit directions the literature offers as guidance for 
practice: (5) assess the degree to which statements of fact are backed 
up by grounded empirical observation; (6) assess the logic of the argu- 
ment; and (7) note what implications the published research could have 
drawn for practice. 

It is important to note that the literature search of a given area 
for potential practice p-inciples includes not only the practice-rele- 
vant social work research literature but also the literature of other 
professions and the literature of the social and behavioral sciences. 
In sum. research utilization by school social work practitioners 
Involves selecting research results from a wide variety of sources and 
Interpreting, synthesizing, drawing inferences, and applying these 
results toward a specific practice problem in a specific practice set- 
ting. In this way, the school social worker iniLiates the spiral anew. 

A key for focusing and directing the literature search is the iden- 
tification of the central criterion or dependent variable of interest 
for the particular practice problem addressed; specifically, the depend- 
ent variable(s) being used as the criterion variable by the author. 
Then, the practitioner-researcher determines which independent variables 
(the presumed causes) the author has used to account for the variability 
of that dependent variable. For example, drug use may be the current 
central interest or criterion variable of a school social worker's prac- 
tice. Thus, the practitioner-researcher would assess the research 
literature in terms of how drug use is conceptually and operationally 
defined and in terms of t:,- independent variables introduced to help 
account for variability in drug use by different persons in different 
situations . 

Authors will differ in theoretical approaches. In relation to the 
drug use example, some authors approach this topic from a socio-cul tural 
point ' ^ view. In this instance, the selection of independent variables 
and the int( r :onnections among the variables are drawn from that per- 
spective. Other authors view drug use from a physiological or from a 
psychoanalytic perspective with the consequence that the independent 
variables will be drawn from these pe^-spectives. In analyzing the 
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literature the practitioner's efforts are directed toward assembling, 
evaluating, and synthesizing the drug use research findings from these 
different approaches and translating them for practice purposes with a 
targeted clientele. 

The next major step is the determination of how useful the resei?''ch 
findings are for practice purposes. To accomplish this step, the school 
social worker reflects on how the author views the interconnections 
among the independent variables and the dependent variable(s) in terms 
of the interconnections seen in practice. As a research-oriented prac- 
titioner, one then looks for patterns of similarities anri differences in 
his or her own practice in an effort to detect any regularities. Draw- 
ing on this practice view, the school social worker notes whether what 
the author reports in terms of interrelationships of variables is con- 
sistent with or differs from his or her own experiences. Given this 
stance of testinq the research literature in terms of his or her own 
interest and its fit with hi:; or her own exp rience, the practitioner- 
researcher has a base for defining very clearly what is wanted from the 
literature and for directing the literature search. 

It is important to distinguish between a clear goal-oriented exami- 
nation of the research work of others, the formulation of a comprehen- 
sive digest of all that everyone is saying, and the actual formulation 
of one's own theoretical framework. The distinction is between being 
well informed regarding a set of theories which one uses like a catalog, 
and forming and operating from one's own conceptual framework. It is 
this latter which comprises the school social worker's own model of 
practice. 

The final point in using research finalngs for school social work 
practice is that of determining the adequacy of the research from a 
methodological point of view. This process tends to be intimidating for 
practitioners beccuse what the practitioner sees in the literature is 
discussion about research design, statistics, instruments, validity, 
reliability, and a variety of terms with which the practitioner is 
uncomfortable and tends to avoid. However, the school social worker can 
develop a disciplined critical approach to the methodology by asking 
simple questions about the choices the res.-ircher made about research 
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design, statistical analysis and the like. Such questioning is critical 
for a researcher's choices affect the nature of the findings and 
subsequently the nature of practice. If the choices are not the most 
appropriate ones for a particular problem, then the findings may be 
neither reliable nor valid. In the i itial approaches to assessing the 
adequacy of research methodology, school social workers may find it use- 
ful to consult with researchers. 

There is value for the practitioner in struggling with the logic of 
the design and statistical plan in assessing the overall adequacy of the 
research. Even if the assessment is wrong, s/he has gone through the 
struggle and has learned from it, thereby becoming more competent in 
assessing the adequacy of other research. It is important for the 
school social work practitioner to engage in this learning process and 
assess research findings that guide practice so cnat s/he will have some 
degree of confidence in the findings and their aopl icabil ity. In addi- 
tion, the more the school social work practitioner understands research 
processes carried out by others, the more knowledge s/he has available 
to carry out practice-related research. 

Summary 

This chapter has presented an overview of research and the school 
social work practitioner within the context of the internal and external 
pressures on the social work profession, .-although the development of 
knowledge for practice and the evaluation of services are both presented 
as central functions of research, the emphasis is the key role of 
research in the development of knowledge for future school social work 
practice. Social work practitioners in educational institutions are 
perceived as the central figures in this development. Therefore, their 
role must be explored and guides offered for formulating research 
problems, designing research, measuring the variables of interest, and 
using the findings of their own research. Since developing knowledge 
for school social work practice also involves assessing and adapting the 
research of others for day-to-day work, suggestions have been offered 
for this task as wel 1 . 
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DeHning Empirically Based 

Practice 



MrUCH HAS DFEN wriiicn ex- 
L pounding the virtues of inie- 
grating research into the pracucc f 
social work.* Practitioners are exhon- 
ed to read research articles, make use 
of research findings, and evaluate 
their work using research methods.^ 
Yet, there is little evidence thai these 
activities are occurring in the main- 
stream of clinical pracuce.* The rea- 
sons for this are many and include 
the traditional lack of rappon be- 
tween researchers and practitioners 
and problems uith the methods used 
in schools of social work to teach re- 
search in ways that clearly show its 
usefulness in practice.* 

Furthermore the need to evaluate 
the eflectiveness of clinical practice is 
an increasingly frequent theme as 
agencies scramble for limited funds. 
Reaganomics has helped bun* the 
once-fashionable belief that social ills 
can be cured by tax dollars. More than 
ever, social workers are required to 
Justify the services th(y deliver. 

In addition to the economic rea- 
sons for the profession's need to inte- 
grate research and practice, social 
workers also have an ethical obliga- 
tion to develop empirical foundauons 
for their inten'enlions. Practitioners 
have little right to inienxne in cli- 
ents* lives on the basis of mere faiih 
that good is being done— they have 
a moral obligation to monitor and to 
test empirically the effects of their 
inten'entions. Too often, the good in- 
tenuons of the social worker jo not 
end in positive results for the client.* 
Workers' intuitive assessments of 
outcomes, therefore, must be aug- 
mented with empincal data so that 
the results of the efforts to help are 
measured as carefully as possible. 

As a result of social workers' in- 
creasing awareness of the need to 
incorporate research into practice, 
the profession is now grappling with 
the task of detennining how that can 
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A conceptual and operational 
definition of empirically based 
practice" is needed before the 
tntegraUon of research and prac- 
tice can become a reality. This 
article describes a study of how 
research and practice were in- 
tegrated in the graduate social 
work program at the School of 
Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago. The au- 
thor develops a definition of 
empirically based practice. 



be done. What is empirically based 
practice? What distinguishes it from 
traditional social work practice? What 
points of view and behaviors charac- 
terize the worker who engages in it? 
The purpose of this article, therefore, 
is to define empirically based prac- 
tice conceptually and operationally. 

One approach to developing a defi- 
nition IS to examine how research 
and pracuce are integrated in social 
work education. Schools of social 
work play a central role in shaping 
pracuce. because educators determine 
the design and content of curricula 
and help socialize future pracuuoners 
into thf profession. Understanding 
the nature of practice as it is taught 
in schools of social work is an impor- 
tant step toward understanding actual 
practice in agencies. Hence, defining 
social work educators* views of em- 
pirically based practice is an impor- 
tant iask. 



BACKGROUND 

In the late 1970s, awareness was 
widespread among social work edu- 
cators of their responsibility to give 
future practitioners an understanding 
of tlie importance and methods of in- 
tegrating research and practice. Con- 
sistent with this trend, in 1978 the 
School of Social Service Administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago im- 
plenicnied a new graduate curricu- 
lum that had as one of its major 
goals the integration of research with 
practice methods and field instruc- 
tion during the first year of study. 
This cumculum innovation repre- 
sented one of a few major efforts na- 
tionally to emphasize empirically 
based pracuce in a school of social 
work and to evaluate the effects of 
the endeavor systemaucally.* This ar- 
ticle reports on those portions of the 
evaluation that yielded data about 
the vanoub ways in which empiri- 
cally based practice was rlefined, 
taught, and implemented. 

Design of the Curriculum 

In fall 1979, 148 entering first-year 
master's degree students in the School 
of Social Sen*i:e Administrauon. Uni- 
versity of Chic igo. were randomly as- 
signed to seven secuons of the cum- 
culum. Each section was taught b\ 
a research instructor and a practice 
instructor who were paired together 
to coordinate their courses. Assigning 
the pair of instructors to a group of 
students was intended to increase the 
ongoing communication between the 
research and pracuce faculty through- 
out the academic year so that the 
educators could, when appropriate, 
hold joint classes, give joint assign- 
ments, coordinate the sequencing of 
topics in each course, refer to each 
other s courses in lectures and discus- 
sions, and engage in other innovauve 
procedures designed to integrate the 
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leaching on research and practice. 
The research course was two aca- 
demic quarters in length; ihc pracucc 
class extended through all three 
quarters of the first graduate year. 
The students in each section were 
also assigned to a small number of 
field instruction sites so that the re- 
search and pracuce instructors could 
be familiar with the placements and 
relate the course work to the field ex- 
perience s. Students were required to 
carr>' out a research project in their 
field agencies. The projects, super- 
Msed by the research instructors, were 
to relate directly to the students' 
work in their agencies or to real 
needs Identified by agency personnel 
and took three quaners to complete. 

Instrumentation and Data 
Collection 

At the end of the winter quaner in 
1980, the 14 faculty members and 
six doctoral teaching assistants who 
taught in the new curriculum were 
Individually Interviewed to gather in- 
formation about how they concep- 
tualized and implemented the inte- 
gration of research and practice in 
their courses. These tape-recorded in- 
terviews lasted from IVi to 216 hours. 
A "rocused Interview Guide" was 
used so that similar kinds of infor- 
mation about each course would be 
discussed, including: goals; themes 
and emphases; content: the rationale 
underl3'lng the presentauon of mate- 
rial: the nature of assignments, ex- 
aminations, and research projects: 
and efforts made to integrate the re- 
search course with the practice course 
and fieldwork. Dunng the inten'iew. 
instructors also completed an "Inte- 
gration Activities Checklist" lo indi- 
cate which integration acuviues they 
had used during the previous year. 
Possible actJViUes included: (1) assign- 
ments in which students wrote cn- 
tiques of research studies to deter- 
mine the practice implicauons of the 
findings: (2) overlap in readings and 
assignments in the practice and re- 
search courses: (3) joint meetings of 
a section's research, pracuce. and 
field instructors to discuss integra- 
tion: and (4) integration of themes in 
the practice and research course. (Ex- 
amples of the integration of themes 
included how problem solving applies 
to both research and practice, how 
rescau^ch concepts can be applied in 
practice, how to •:se research find- 
ings m practice, how to deal with 



obstacles to using or doing research 
in agencies, and how to appiy the 
logical ngor of research to one s 
thinking about pracuce.) The Integra- 
tion Activities Checklist was admin- 
istered orally at the end of each in- 
terv'iew to elicit relevant infonration 
that had not been already covered. 

Dunng the spnng quaner of 1980. 
each research instructor also com- 
pleted a self-administercd question- 
naire about her or his research course. 
This questionnaire consisted of sev- 
eral pans: 

1. Instructors indicated from a list 
of items about research and statisti- 
cal knowledge which ones had been 
discussed in class (for example, defi- 
nitions of Type I and Type II en-ors. 
rauo scales, one-tailed tests, unobtru- 
sive measures, cross-sectional stud- 
ies, sampling, explorator}' studies, 
and reliability).^ 

2. Faculty indicated how much 
emphasis they placed on vanous re- 
search objecuves (for example, teach- 
ing students skills for contributing to 
the development of knowledge, for 
developing and assessing interv'en- 
tion procedures and programs, for 
developing an empirical onentation 
to practice, for evaluating sp>ecific 
practice activities in specific situa- 
tions, for developing an Inquiring, 
skeptical attitude toward practice, 
and for critically assessing research 
reports). 

3. Each instructor indicated the 
extent to which class discussions 
were devoted to various research 
topics (for example, group designs, 
single-subject designs, specificauon 
and measurement of outcomes, pro- 
gram evaluation, causality, building 
of inten'ention models, needs assess- 
ment, effect of factors other than the 
practitioners action, assessment of 
change, and problems of sampling). 

4. The instructors indicated the 
extent to which the course had ad- 
dressed various research themes (for 
example, research as an important 
tool of practice, practical uses of re- 
search methods in practice, how re- 
search concepts can be applied in 
practice, how research can be made 
an integral pan of intervention, how 
to deal with obstacles to using or do* 
ing research in agencies, and how to 
understand research reports)." 
Each faculty member's course maten- 
als were also collected and examined 
as pan of the effort to describe each 
section and the various approaches 
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to teaching empincally based prac- 
tice. These matenals included course 
outlines and syllabi, lists of assigned 
readings, bibliographies, wntten as- 
signments, and examinations. 

Information about the research in- 
structors' views of how research and 
practice are integrated was also gath- 
ered from the students. During the 
last quaner of their first year in the 
master's program, the 123 students 
who were still pan of the study com- 
pleted a questionnaire that, among 
other things, asked for their percep- 
tions of the empincally based pracuce 
themes in the research course.' Stu- 
dents were asked to resp)ond on a six- 
point Liken scale to questions about 
the extent to which the research 
course had stressed research as an 
important tool of practice, indicated 
practical uses of research methods in 
practice, indicated how research con- 
cepts can be applied in practice, and 
addressed how- to read and under- 
stand research reports. Students also 
responded to questions about the ex- 
tent to which fifteen specific content 
areas— including specification of prob- 
lems, assessment of change, evalua- 
tion of specific practice activities in 
specific situations, quasi-expenmental 
designs, and interviewing— had been 
addressed. 

Data AnsJysi: 

The information gathered from the 
taped interviews with the teaching 
personnel, course materials. Integra- 
tion Activities Checklist, and ques- 
tionnaires was analyzed and used to 
prepare a standardized description of 
each teaching section. Each course 
descnption was submitted to the re- 
spective instructors for feedback on 
accuracy. Data from the instructors' 
questionnaires were summarized in 
tables that depicted similarities and 
differences among sections. Several 
statistical analyses of the students' 
questionnaire responses were com- 
puted, including an analysis of var- 
iance and a posteriori contrasts to 
determine on which course charac- 
tenstic variables there were statis- 
tically significant differences among 
secuons and to idenufy the sources 
of those dilTerencesJ® 

FINDINGS 

The data from all sources were care- 
fully examined to determine, by in- 
duction, how research and practice 
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had been inicgraie d in each leaching 
section. A typology of five views of 
how research and practice can be in- 
tccrated in both social work educauon 
and practice emerged: (1) research 
activities can be a pan of chnical in- 
irn-cntions, f2) research findinCs can 
bo used to shape intervention? or 
construct personal practice models. 
131 research and practice are ooth 
problem-solving processes, (4) re- 
search concepts can be useful as 
practice concepts, and (5) research 
and practice are both applied logic. 

Hescarch activities can be a part 
of clinical inierventic ^s. One of the 
rhost promising way? f integrating 
research and clinical practice is to 
incorporate research activiues into 
fiocial work practice. A common ex- 
ample of this is the worker's use of 
single-subject (A' = 1) designs to test 
the effectiveness of interventions. A 
simple form is the reversal design, m 
which the client's targeted problem 
behavior is measured before an in- 
lerveniion begins, dunng the inter- 
vent ::5n. and after the treatment has 
been withdrawn to demonstrate the 
effect of the intervention. There are. 
in addition, many other ways of us- 
ing research as a practice tool, as 
outJincd in the following suggestions: 

1. The worker can do content 
analyses of audiotapes of iniervieu's 
to track changes in the client's verbal- 
ization or to correlate those changes 
with specific interventions. For in- 
stance, uilh an adolescent client who 
does not talk much during sessions, 
the worker can listen to tapes to see 
what circumstances within the ses- 
sion seem to elicit or inhibit state- 
ments from the client. 

2. Content analyses of videotapes 
can yield useful assessment informa- 
tion or be used to study the effects 
of the social worker's or client's be- 
haviors dunng the session. Viewing 
videotapes of family interviews can 
give the worker data that are other- 
wise easily missed on subtle, non- 
verbal interactions among family 
members. 

3. Structured forms of recording 
can help the worker keep track of his 
or her own and the client's perfor- 
mance of tasks outside of sessions. 
This can increase accountability to 
clients and help clients observe their 
own behavior. The structured clinical 
record can help the worker to ob- 
serve, conceptualize, structure, and 
record clinical phenomena and to 



identify, define operationally, and 
measure the client s problems, the 
goals of treatment, and the interven- 
tion«. The practitioner can develop 
his or her own structured recording 
guide or use existing lorms.** 

4. Self-awareness can be augment- 
ed when the client is asked to keep 
a log of the problem behaviors or 
feelings, recording when and where 
the problems occur and what pre- 
cedes and follows each occurrence. 
This also helps track the client's 
progress over time. 

5. The use of questionnaires (for 
example. Hudson's "clinical mea- 
surement packages") can also en- 
hance the client's self-awareness, lead 
to a more precise definition of the 
problem, and help monitor changes.^' 
The worker can use existing instru- 
ments or can develop questionnaires 
germane to an individual client's 
needs. These questionnaires can help 
the worker and client study, for ex- 
ample, the client's self-esteem, 
general satisfaction with life, feelings 
about therapy, relationships with 
peers, and so on. 

6. Agency records are a valuable, 
yet infrequently used, source of in- 
formation about the effect of services 
delivered. These records can. for ex- 
ample, yield information about a cli- 
ent's presenting requests for help and 
the extent to which those requests 
are changed lo fit more closely the 
services that the agency actually of- 
fers. The records can also be used to 
determine if there are sufficient cases 
of a certain type to merit forming a 
group for treatment. 

7. Needs assessment— that is. an 
empirical survey of the need of a 
potential client gioup for a parucu- 
lar service— IS obviously an important 
activity. Data confirming needs are 
vital in seeking funding for programs 
and can guide the design of the pro- 
gram. An assessment may also show 
Uie practitioner that, although a new- 
program may have intuitive appeal 
to planners, there is little expressed 
need for it among tne target popu- 
lation. 

8. Exploratory studies or surveys 
have many uses. For example, follow- 
up studies can yield information 
about a client's need for aftercare ser- 
vices (for example, for services after 
psychiatric or medical treatment of 
inpatients). A hospital social worker 
might conduct a survey of physi- 
cians' and allied health professionals' 
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perceptions of medical social ser\Mces 
and then use this information for 
staff development. 

Research findings can be used to 
shape inierventions or construct per- 
sona^ practice models. The findings 
of research studies form a nch body 
of information that can be useful to 
practitioners in designing treatment 
plans. For instance, considerable data 
exist demonstrating that altering the 
attention paid to children can be 
used to help them behave. Studies 
indicate that planned short-term 
treatments frequently can be as effec- 
tive as long-term open-ended thera- 
pies.'* Some research show»s that 
social work interventions can have 
unr nded consequences.^* Certain- 
ly, reness of information acquired 
through research is important in 
enabling the practiuoner to develop 
empirically based and well-reasoned 
interventions. 

Mullen, for example, has devel- 
oped guidelines to assist practition- 
ers in using informauon from various 
sources, including practice wisdom, 
personal expenence, theory', and re- 
search in developing a personal prac- 
Uce model, ^« Such a model explicates 
a conceptual scheme that specifies 
and gives orderly direction to a 
worker's view of practice. Because 
the model is explicit, it can provide 
a basis for planning intervenuons 
and evaluaung practice. Mullen, in 
adapting the six-stage framework for 
the utilization of information con- 
ceived by Rothman,^' has developed 
"a working conceptualizauon of what 
seems to be the flow of activity in 
personal model development." This 
process begins with locaung infomia- 
uon, developing summar>' generaliza- 
uons of that informauon, using those 
general izauons to develop guidelines 
for intervenuon and evaluation, field- 
testing those guidelines, and refining 
the summan* generalizations and 
pracUce guidelines.** The process can 
thus be helpful to the pracUtioner 
who wants to use research findings 
to shape int'^rventions.*^ 
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Research and practice are both 
proble.n-s^K^hnng processes. Another 
way of viewing ihc relationship be- 
tween research and practice is to 
stress thai both are activities that 
reflect the iraditionaJ prooicm-solving 
paradigm.^* Problem solvinc begins 
with the recognition that a difficulty 
exists and proceeds with the stages 
of problem specification, brainstorm- 
ing alternative solutions, assessing 
the altemaiives. coUecung data, and 
selecting, implementing, and evalu- 
ating an aJtemative. Each step in 
problem solving can be traced m the 
processes of research and social work 
intervention. Clearly, the researcher's 
and the practitioner's activities are 
problem-solving efforts that are ex- 
pressions of a generic problem -solv- 
ing paradigm. As such, research is 
viewed as a problem -solving activity 
that even' social worker can use in 
the practice of social inten'cntion. 
Table 1 demonstrates the parallels 
among problem solving, research, 
and social work intervention. 

/Research concepts can be useful 
as practice concepts. One can also 
understand the inextncable relation- 
ship between research and practice 
by seeing that concepts from research 
can be used in the praaice of social 
work intervention. For instance, re- 
searchers are trained to be concerned 
with sampling error. The researcher 
wants to select for study a sample of 
people who represent a particular 
population, for only then will findings 
be generalizable beyond the sample 
itself. Similarly, practitioners need 
representative samples of a client's 
problem behavior to have a complete 
understanding of the client's diffi- 
culty. Suppose, for instance, that a 
wife in marriage counseling charges 
that her husband is not an affec- 
tionate person. The worker must 
ascenam if this is true of the hus- 
band in his interactions with all fam- 
ily members, in all circumstances, or 
Simply with the wife or in certain 
situations, for this is important infor- 
mation in defining the problem. Or 
consider the client in treatment who 
behaves compliantly in the worker's 
office but physically attacks family 
members at home. The worker needs 
knowledge of the client's behavior in 
different settings to have a complete 
understanding of the problem. A mis- 
diagnosis of the problem, based on 
a faulty sample of the client's behav- 
ior, leads to misdirected interventions. 



Table 1. 

Parallels among Problem Solving. Research, and 
Social Work Intervention 



Problem Solvinc 


Hcsearch 


Social \VorK 
lntrr\'f*r.;ior, 


Recognizing the 
difficult)' 


Prooicm Identification 
and specification 


Problem Jaeniifjcaiion 
and specification 


Specilying the problem 




Assessment 


Sugccsting possible 
solutions 


Formulation of a 
hypothesis 


Planning of treatment 


Expionng suggestions 
rationally 


Design construction 




Collecting data 
Selecting an alternative 


Data collection 


Data collection 
(throughout) 


Carrx'inp out the 
alternative 


Expenmental 
manipulation 


Intervention 


Evaluating the 
ouicome 


Data analysis and 
interpretation 


Evaluation and 
termination 



Researchers are concerned, too. 
with the operational definitions of the 
concepts they study. An operational 
definition specifies the concrete, ob- 
sen able. measurable indicators of an 
abstract concept. The researcher 
knows that without an operauonal 
definition of the concepts to be 
studied, precise measurement is not 
possible. Clinical social workers also 
need to define their terms opera- 
tionally to avoid confusion, miscom- 
munications. misrepresentations, and 
imprecise Lhinkmg. For example, a 
worker may write in a case record 
that the client engages in aggressive 
behavior. If the worker does not 
operauonally define what "aggres- 
sive" means in this case, it is not 
clear whether the client has mur* 
dered bomeone. slaps the children, or 
simply curses when angered. Or. 
when a worker tells a referral source 
that the client has poor ego strength, 
the jargon in and of itself has lutle 
meaning unless accompanied by ex- 
amples of the client's behavior that 
has led to the worker's use of this 
diagnostic f^.rm. The inclusion of the 
behavioral aata is vital if practitioners 
are to avoid arbitrar\' and unfounded 
labeling of clients, miscommunica- 
tions. and misunderstandings among 
human ser\Mce professionals and the 
resulting misdiagnoses and useless or 
harmful inten'entions. 

Research and practice are both 
applied logic. The canons of induc- 
tive and deductive logic must under- 
lie research and practice if those ac- 
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tivities are to be logically coherent, 
consistent, and free of fallacies. For 
example, logicians frequently caution 
agamst the "post hoc fallacy." which 
refers to a situation in which one 
attributes a causal connection be- 
tween two phenomena that are in 
fact mcrejy correlated. Legend has it. 
for example, that the caveman fell 
prey to this logical flaw in thinking 
when he made loud noises to scare 
away an eclipse. When the eclipse 
passed, the caveman thought that his 
inter^'ention had succeeded. 

Similarly, researchers are taught 
that certain conditions must be met 
for a causal relationship between A 
and B to be demonstrated: A must 
precede B in time. A and B must be 
correlated, and alternauve plausible 
explanations for B (for example, ef- 
fects of histor\\ maturauon. testing, 
and contemporaneous events) must 
be ruled out. The practitioner who 
thinks carefully about social work 
knows that simply because a child 
who IS receiving play therapy begins 
to act out less often at school. It is 
not safe to assume that the improve- 
ment IS due to the social work inter- 
vention. Other factors in the child's 
life may have changed while the child 
was in treatment with the social 
worker. Pc haps the teacher found a 
more effective method of behavior 
management, or a classmate who in- 
stigated the misbehavior was out sick 
for a week, or stresses at home that 
were exciting the child subsided. The 
worker who erroneously assumes that 
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play therapy was cffccme wuh thai 
child miChi be icmpicd lo ustr me 
same ineilective intervention in other 
cases. Wnai is basically superstitious 
behavior becomes cloaked in clinical 
Jargon passes as informed profes- 
sional judgment. The parallel to the 
caveman is striking. 

Examples of parallels in the logic 
of research and practice are numer- 
ous. For instance, both the researcher 
and practitioner must be aware of 
the "aggregative fallacy" and the 
•"ecological fallacy."" Tnc lormer is 
the mcorrect assumption that the 
characteristics of an individual will 
be characlenstics of the group from 
which that individual comes. The lat- 
ter is the incorrect assumption that 
the characteristics of the group are 
true also of any individual in that 
group. For example, in forming a 
psychosocial assessment, it is an 
error for a clinician to assume that 
a given black client is poor simply 
because there is a high incidence of 
povcny among minorities. The re- 
searcher knows that a group's mean 
score does not necessarily predict the 
score of an individual from that 
group, and that the standard devia- 
tion should be reported with the 
mean in order to convey information 
about the way in which individual 
scores are dispersed around the mean. 

DISCUSSION 

The findings of this study indicate 
that there are several ways of view- 
ing and pursuing the integration of 
research and practice in social work. 
The social work literature also sup- 
ports a multifaceted view of empir- 
ically based practice. Briar, for exam- 
ple, asserts that research can be in- 
corporated routinely without altenng 
the worker's mode of practice be- 
cause research and j)ractice are in 
some ways similar activities and 
reflect parallel methods of problem 
solving." Others maintain that the 
treatment process can be viewed and 
taught as a method of gathenng 
facts, assessment, and treatment that 
helps the worker to develop a capac- 
ity for critical analysis and evaluation 
of his or her own practice,^* Accon:- 
ing to Bochm. research can be hnkcd 
with the teaching of practice by help- 
ing the student to see that efforts to 
improve and build knowledge are 
similar to efforts at solving human 
problems.^* Francel et al. state that 
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•'Research should be identified for 
the student as problem-solving and 
compared with the other problem- 
solving methods in social work." and 
Crane notes that research and prac- 
tice both rely on a process of in* 
quir\'.^ According to Kahn. 

In order to integrate scientific in- 
quiry into both research and the 
other social work practice meth- 
ods, the student must put to work 
in all of them a common episte- 
mology. identical cs^^nns of objec- 
tivity and the same kind of logic 
connecting explanations anO ob- 
servations. He cannot have one set 
of ideas organizing his research in- 
quir\' and another, possibly con- 
flictmg. set of ideas organizing, his 
inquiries in the other methods.^' 



EMPIRICALLY BASED 
PRACTICE DEFINED 

An overview and synthesis of the 
findings from the study show that 
empincally based practice can be 
conceptualized and operationalized in 
a variety of ways. Ideally, the social 
worker who engages in empincally 
based practice does the following: 

1. makes maximum use of re- 
search findings. 

2. collects data systematically to 
monitor the intervention. 

3. demonstrates empirically vvheth- 
er or not interventions are cfT-ctive. 

4. specifies problems, interven- 
lions. and outcomes in terms that are 
concrete, observable, and measurable. 

5. uses research ways of thinking 
and research methods in defining cli- 
ents' problems, formulating questions 
for practice, collecting assessment 
data, evaluating the effectiveness of 
interventions, and using evidence. 

6. views research and pracuce as 
pan of the same problem-solving pro- 
cess, and 

7. views research as a tool to be 
used m practice. 

Clinicians and educators who ap- 
preciate the importance of making 
the practice of social work logically 
ngorous. accountable to clients, and 
persuasive to funding sources can 
look beyond the old disputes between 
the researcher and the practitioner 
and beyond traditional single-subject 
designs and controlled expenmental 
studies. There is fertile new ground 
10 sow in using research as a tool in 
problem solving, research concepts as 
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a guide to clearheaded thinking, and 
research findings €is l source of inior- 
mation for social work practice. As 
Wood has said, practitioner-research- 
ers have both 

the requisite skills to analyze crit- 
ically the differences among prac- 
tice wisdom, doctrine and cultism. 
and practice theor\-: and the skills 
to enable them to take responsibil- 
itv for development and empirical 
validation of the knowledge base 
for their own social work practice.** 

Wood's aim. and that of this article. 
IS to help social workers think "like 
researchers, while acting like com- 
passionate helpers."^*' 
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FUTURE RESEARCH IN SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK SERVICES: 

AN UPDATE* 

Christine A. Sabatino, Elizabeth Tlmberlake, and Sally N. Hooper 

ABSTRACT: This cnapter discusses the use of explanatory the- 
ories for school social work research germaine to the educa- 
tion profession and identifies six areas for future research: 
school as a mediating environment, utilization of services, 
value dilemmas, issues of consumerism an^l local accountabil- 
ity, legislatively mandated program changes, and clinical 
practice in schools. 

Social workers are constantly confronted with pressures from inside 
and outside the profession to develop empirically-based practice metho- 
dologies. Internal pressures stem from the belief that the missing 
research comoonent is necessary for the development of a professional 
theory base and maturation of the profession (Fanshel, 1980). External 
pressures for critical examination of the sc' ntific nature of social 
work practice come from the current mandate for accountability of scarce 
public funds but grow out of the historical linkages between the profes- 
sion and public funding of social work programs. 

Despite these pressures, research has remained on a back burner in 
school social work practice. To date, budget, staffing, time, and 
energy for research heve not been defined as priority items. However, a 
1975 federal mandate for systematic but individualized service proce- 
dures for children and their families— the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act— is providing external impetus for change. By underlini(;g 
the need for a data base to document the effectiveness of services pro- 
vided, P.L. 94-142 offers both positive and negative opportunities. On 
the positive side, this law provides added impetus for empirically 
demonstrated usefulness of school social work services as well as the 
need for additional services. On the negative s^de, P.L. 94-142 



*This chapter is an expansion of a paper published in R. T. 
Constable and J. P. Fly.m (Eds.) (1982), School Social Work: Practice 
and Research Perspecitves . Homewood, IL: Dorsey. 
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provides the opportunity for educational systems to phase out school 
social work services if school social workers continue practicing vvith 
only impressionistic data. It is clear that increased demand for 
educational support services for children with handicapping conditions 
and the scarcity of financial resources are likely to result in 
allocation of resources to those support services which not only 
demon«;trate usefulness but can also document effectiveness and 
efficiency with hard facts. 

Given this federal law which directly affects sujial work practice 
in the schools, the profession's thrust toward dociiinenting its theory 
and practice, and the new wave of collaboration between social work 
practitioners and researchers, school social workers must develop an 
empirically-based practice. Therefore, the following ideas are offered 
to stimulate school social work research. 

Establishing Priorities 

Priorities for future research in school social work should be 
established on the basis of: (V the potential of a study to have last- 
ing relevance for school social work practitioners; (2) an explicit 
explanatory theory base appropriate to the research problem under con- 
sideration and to the school setting; (3) pragmatic circumstances asso- 
ciated with issues of resource allocation which may, at times, dictate 
the ordering of research projects; and (4) relevance to the social work 
profession. A word of caution is in order, however. High priority 
should be given to research studies that use theoretical frameworks and 
language meaningful to the core educational mission of schools and that 
clarify the differential impact of various social work interventions in 
relation to problems and target populations of concern to educators. 
For unless the problem is appropriately explained in the terminology of 
the host setting, the outcomes of school social work intervention cannot 
be assessed in terms of their usefulness, effectiveness, and efficiency 
for the core educational miss "on. Nor can they be used as ammunition in 
competing for scarce resources. 

Selecting and Developing Theory 

As d first step in constructing theoretical frameworks which are 
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meaningful in a school setting, social workers must learn to ask ques- 
tions about the ordinary and the extraordinary and to develop hypotheses 
about what might happen if certain things occur. Theoretical and con- 
ceptual frameworks are basic for analyzing the selected research prob- 
lem, identifying significant variables, interpreting the findings, inte- 
grating the findings into existing knowledge about school social work 
and the field of education, and providing a systematic means for repli- 
cating studies which further validates the findings. 

In other words, ^s practitioner-researchers school social workers 
need to ask: Who? What? Why? When? Where? How? and. Under what 
circumstances do various practice phenomena occur? For example, they 
might ask: Who are the children being served? By whom? For what prob- 
lems do the children and their families seek service? Why do the child- 
ren have these problems? When do the problems occur? Where do they 
occur? How are they triggered? How do they impact on other children 
and educators? Under what interventive approaches do children with cer- 
tain problems function better in school? Why are social work services 
offered 'n one way and not in another? What probleiiis do school social 
workers encounter in delivering the service? Under what school circum- 
stances do social workers perform best? 

As school social workers ask these and other questions about their 
practice, many possible theoretical frameworks for exploring the 
research problems come to mind. Some questions suggest role theory 
focused on the effectiv ess of school social workers in one or more of 
the multiple roles which they perform in a school system. Some suggest 
a psychosocial framework which is simultaneously focused on a pupiTs 
iniernal psychodynamics and interpersonal relationships. Other ques- 
tions suggest additional theoretical perspectives such as conflict, 
exchange, or social learning theories. However, the majority point to 
the utility of combining these theories with educational ones such as 
cognitive and developmental theories to form a multivariate explanatory 
framework employing the familiar language of the host setting. 

Upon reflection it becomes clear that the theoretical perspective 
selected to explore a particular problem directs the researcher to 
different types of operational research questions, findings, and 
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implications for practice. Consider the following two theoretical 
frameworks in analyzing and synthesizing empirical information about 
effective school social work practice. 

Role Effectiveness of the School Social Worker 

First, consider the multiple roles performed by social workers in 
the schools. The concept of multiple role performance focuses attention 
on the relationship between the integration of the social worker into 
the school system and the design of school social work practice. As an 
occupant of a social work career position within an educational setting, 
a school social worker must cope with and be accountable to two profes- 
sional systems—social work and education. His or her professional 
identity and career are linked with both. 

A school social worker usually finds that the position incorporates 
the concomitant roles of pupil service worker, pupil service teammate, 
consultant to teacher and principal, and direct service provider to 
children and their families, among others. Each of these roles carries 
role-specific ways of thinking about, feelipQ about, and acting in prac- 
tice situations. In addition, each role carries a set of particular 
issues and concerns which the practitioner-researcher may translate into 
researchable questions and hypotheses. 

As a pupil service worker, a school social worker has the opportun- 
ity to hear and discuss the problems facing school systems both today 
and in the future. Many of these problems are likely to influence the 
school system's expectations of the social worker's performance. For 
example, a school system may be expanding or contracting in size. If it 
is expanding, there may be more demand for school social work services. 
These increased demands may result in interruption or discontinuance of 
already existing services. If the school system is contracting in size, 
school closings or budget cuts may in effect delete some social work 
positions and increase the service demands on the remainder. 

In the face of such problems, practitioner-researchers may ask: 
Are the current and anticipated changes in the school system associated 
with corresponding changes in service delivery patterns and expectations 
of school social work performance? At what cost to school social work- 
ers and their clients? With what benefits? School social workers may 
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seek to answer these and other questions through two kinds of program 
evaluation studies. Some of the questions may be best answered through 
formative evaluation, a process approach in which data are collected 
periodically and provide ongoing corrective feedback to program partici- 
pants. Oth"" -questions may be best answered through data collected at 
the end of ^rvice delivery effort. Such summative evaluation 
approaches pre. ,ue data to be used in the design of new service delivery 
efforts. Still other questions require both fnrmative and summative 
evaluation approaches (Caro, 1977; Shadish & Reichardt, 1987). 

In many school systems, social workers, psychologists, and special 
education teachers are assigned as a team to one or more schools. The 
role functioning of this team can have many effects on the team members, 
the school staff, and the children being served. For example, the eval- 
uation procedure for special education placement is dictated by law. 
The actual implementation of the law, however, may be handled in many 
different ways. Some schools have team committee meetings at which 
rslevant staff have an opportunity to discuss and plan for a particular 
child and his or her parents in the evaluation process. In other 
schools a case manager informs each pupil personnel specialist that his 
or her particular evaluation skills are needed in relation to a particu- 
lar child. In this latter approach there is often little coordination 
of team roles or systematic diagnostic thinking in relation to an indi- 
vidual case. Upon noting these differences, practi tioner-researrhers 
might ask questions about the differential effects these two methods of 
teamwork have on the role performance and job satisfaction oi -aff 
members and with what cost and benefit to clients. 

When working with teachers, a social worker may discover that a 
referral was made because of the teacher's deficits rather than the 
child's needs. A teacher may refer a child because s/he does not know 
how to tell a family about negative behavior or because s/he fears the 
family's reaction to this type of information. A particular child may 
also trigger a personal reaction in a teacher, either as a reminder of 
the teacher's own life experiences or as a trigger of the teacher's 
unconscious needs. The practitioner-researcher might well ask: What is 
the social worker's role in these two situations? What are ihe program 



implications of these two situations? Is there a relationship between 
type of referrals, classroom climate, teacher experiences and needs, and 
actual service needs of ^he child/family? Similar questions might be 
asked in terms of administrative referrals. 

When providing direct services to children, school social workers 
may become aware not only of their service delivery roles but also of 
their program designer roles as they note patterns or trends among the 
children they serve. For example, in today's society, geographic mobil- 
ity of families may be a primary force affecting a child's feelings of 
separation and loss and sense of belonging and identity. For those 
social workers whose schools are absorbing numbers of Hispanic. Asian 
and African refugees, problems of loss and identity are especially not- 
able. The practitioner-researcher might well ask: Is the school social 
worker's role different when dealing with the geographic mobility prob- 
lems of refugee and non-refugee children? Are the needs of the children 
different? Should the service delivery programs be different? 

Timberlake. Sabatino. and Hooper (1982) found that the multiple 
practice roles of school social workers frequently include eleven tasks 
which cluster statistically and conceptually into three dimensions. The 
first dimension highlights the multidiscipl inary team aspects of direct 
and indirect service and includes three tasks: consultation, short-term 
counseling, and diagnostic assessment. The second dimension highlights 
direct service provision and includes six tasks: individual counseling 
of children, concrece services, crisis intervention, individual counsel- 
ing of parents, home visits, and referrals. The third dimension high- 
lights data collection and information and includes two tasks: multiple 
agency collaboration and social case histories. The practitioner- 
researcher might ask: In what way does the performance of each practice 
dimension or task enhance the role effectiveness of school social work- 
ers? How does the weighting given each task by school social workers 
impact on the design of school social work practice? What constitutes 
effective performance of each task? 

Psychosoc: - T Functioning of the Child 

A psychosocial theoretical perspective forn , on the social func- 
tioning of the child in the school situation and those aspects of the 
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child's home environment which are associated with functioning at 
school. In order to hav3 a clear unit of attention the practitioner- 
researcher needs to draw conceptual boundaries around the separate 
transactions of the child. For example, the child-in-home-and-communi ty 
situation would be one transactional area and the child-in-school situa- 
tion another. A third transactional area would include the interaction 
between the two situations. 

Such partial izing for purposes of assessmeni provides clarity in 
setting goals for change, designing intervention strategies, and measur- 
ing accomplishments in relation to school and home. Suppose for example 
that one teacher refers a number of active, aggressive male students to 
the social worker. A psychosocial practice model would simultaneously 
assess: (1) persons--the need for direct intervention with each indivi- 
dual child and with the group of aggressive children; and (2) 
environment— the need for direct intervention with the teacher in rela- 
tion to the handling of aggressive bef-avior in the classroom as well as 
the need for direct intervention in the family and community environ- 
ments. 

Assessing these intervention needs and establishing intervention 
goals requires simultaneous attention to the internal p "Chodynamics of 
each person and his or her functioning within specific social environ- 
ments. Designing intervention strategies to correct psychodynamic defi- 
cits may include both direct intervention and referral. Designing 
intervention strategies to improve social functioning in the classroom 
may include both social work intervention with individuals (or with a 
group) and educational remediation. Environmental modi fi cat ion— that 
is, changing the teacher's handling of aggressive behavior through 
consultation or educational guidance— may also be indicated. 

The desired overall outcome goal of these combined intervention 
strategies would be a decrease in aggressive behavior. The operational 
measures of change, however, would be based on less global outcomes such 
as: the frequency of specified aggressive actions with peers; the fre- 
quency of positive peer interactions; academic achievement; the frequen- 
cy of specified aggressive actions with the teacher; the frequency of 
positive interactions with the teacher; or the frequency with which 
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aggression is channeled toward a sanctioned mode of behavior (sports, 
art, achievement, time-out spot). The point is that change occurs slow- 
ly and unevenly so that several short- and long-term goals and corres- 
ponding operational outcome measures are needed. 

A psychosocial perbpective lends itself to many questions of inter- 
est to school social work practitioner-researchers. For example: What 
is a particular pupil's constitutional makeup? What are the pupil's 
coping/adapting skills for the various stages of life development? What 
is the pupil's ability to separate from home? What is the pupil's abil- 
ity to enter and function in new networks of peers and adults? How are 
these dimensions integrated for the specific purpose of learning? As 
the practitioner-researcher focuses on these or other questions arising 
from a psychosocial practice model, s/he may begin to think not only of 
the one child under consideration but also of other children with simi- 
le abilities or problems. Thus, this practice approach lends itself 
noc only lo single-system and time series design studies but also to 
""designs using aggregate data. In the first design, one pupil-in-situa- 
tion is studied in depoh over time with the research feedback correcting 
the intervention throughout. In the second, individual pupils with 
selected problems who are referred over the years become the data base 
for knowledge building about the particular problem under consideration. 
In the last instance, numbers of pupils with similar problems in similar 
situations are studied as a cohort in order to identify group trends. 

Integrating Psychosocial and Educational Perspectives 

Social work is usually conceptualized as intervening at the inter- 
face between persons and their environments, in the transactions between 
persons and their environments, or in the intsractions between the two. 
Yet treatment outcomes are usually described only in terms of chang 's in 
either persons or environments rather than in terms of changes in inter- 
face or interactions. For school social work the conceptualization of 
treatment outcomes in the interactional terms associated with child in 
classroom environment is critical if social work is to be perceived as 
central to the primary mission of the school setting. 

The design of procedures for studying interaction sequences between 
children and their classroom environments requires a common description 
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system for persons and environments and some decisions about which 
aspects of each interaction to examine. If adjustment is conceived of 
as the quality of the fit between the characteristics of the person and 
the properties of the environment to which the person is commonly expos- 
ed, the school social worker assumes that the better the fit between the 
child and the classroom environment, the more favorable the consequences 
for the child. 

Of central concern to Boards of Education and educational adminis- 
trators is the impact of school social work on the central mission of 
education— the teaching and learning process. Without abandoning the 
unique contributions of social work in educational settings, a body of 
theory, practice, and research knowledge that explicitly incorporates 
educational variables, processes, and outcomes is needed to provide a 
concrete answer to the key question: What do school social workers con- 
tribute to the educational process? To address this question, school 
social workers must move beyond faculty accolades and anecdotal illus- 
trations about their educational impact to clearly defined interactional 
models of school social work practice which use theories, concepts, 
problem statements, hypotheses, and interventions drawn specifically 
from education. In these instances, practitioner-researchers use the 
expected components of social work knowledge and research design as the 
foundation, but move beyond them in identifying and choosing educational 
concepts for study and then in clarifying their importance and meaning 
for school social work intervention. The persuasive reason underlying 
the choice of person/environment variables for a school social work 
research and demonstration practice model is their clear association 
with educational progress. 

A multivariate design which integrates both educational and psycho- 
social theories might select an educational framework and use Piaget's 
stages and phases of cognitive development as the theoretical lens for 
focusing on possible reasons for a child's negative classroom behavior. 
In this instance the research question becomes: What is the negative 
-"mpact on a child's classroom behavior when s/he has not yet mastered an 
expected cognitive skill? Has the child "forgotten" his or her ddly 
assignment, or does his concept of seriation need to De strengthened? A 
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school social work practice model built on Piaget's theory would focus 
on social work interventions designed to help students master deficient 
cognitive skills and thereby bring about appropriate classroom behavior 
and a lowered probability of identification of ctudents as academically 
deficient. Behavior, communication, and learning theories similarly 
offer rich foundations for studies which begin with an educational 
framework. 

Practitioner-researchers might also build integrative models from 
the social work perspective and move toward integrating educational the- 
ories and practices. For instance, school social workers can easily 
identify those "school problems" which, in reality, are universal to all 
school children; that is, entrance into elementary school, promotion to 
first grade together with the expected change from kindergarten sociali- 
zation skills to educational task mastery, peer problems, puberty, dat- 
ing, and graduation. Several psychosocial theories are available to 
examine these age-specific -developmental problems of schooling— specifi- 
cally, object relations, symbolic interaction, psychoanalytic, and 
social learning theories. By focusing on these chronological ages which 
routinely bring about educational life crises, practitioner-researchers 
have the opportunity to provide solid school social work services for 
all students under the rubric of resolving those developmental school 
problems inherent for students and teachers even under the best of cir- 
cumstances. By developing models of practice which serve these children 
and the teaching staff, social work services are seen by teachers and 
principals as more directly related to the needs of the school and are 
therefore more relevant to the educational system. For example, kinder- 
garteners can be assisted with separation anxiety through an orientation 
program which identifies and practices expected classroom behaviors such 
as sel f-contrcl , cooperation, and paying attention. 

Another possible approach from an educational standpoint is identi- 
fication of those life events which can negatively influence a student's 
school progress and then the creation of preventive services. Such life 
events include (among others): pregnancy; loss of parents through 
divorce or death; suicide of boy/girlfriend; family moves; and drug, 
sexual, or physical abuse. Again, the service provided by the school 




social worker for these problems is best received when requested from 
the school and offered in a format perceived as relevant by the school. 
In some instances counseling or educational psychology techniques may be 
the method of choice. For instance, a sex education program using a 
didactic approach or pencil and paper tasks may be perceived as the 
expected intervention for high-risk students. The practitioner- 
researcher's tasks in this instance are first to develop the connection 
between the underlying psychosocial theory, the problem, and the inter- 
vention; that is, to explain the school problem in relation to both 
theory and setting as well as the relevance of this particular model of 
treatment. Second, the practitioner-researcher develops appropriate 
research methodology and measurement tools. 

By identifying age-specific tasks and developmental phase-specific 
accomplishments as important areas of practice research, the school 
social worker encounters a delicate and controversial issue which needs 
exploring. Much as school social workers might prefer not to skew their 
practice models toward preventive group services, they must acknowledge 
that since the school system serves ar[ children the volume of cases 
handled by the school social worker impacts on the system's perception 
of the value of social work services. For this reason as well as the 
social work profession's knowledge and understanding of the inherent 
risks for children of unresolved life crises, group intervention models 
may demonstrate the greatest impact on assisting the teaching-learning 
process. In this way, schooi social work services may create the desir- 
able image of having a universal function in education--through serving 
all school children at different points in time and for different 
reasons— rather than the less central image involved in the narrowed 
function of pupil services in special education cases. 

Some social work practitioner-researchers might argue that it is 
not appropriate to include variables related to the setting of the 
research in the method and design of a study. However, trie reality for 
a social worker in a host setting with limited financial resources is a 
major emphasis on demonstrating the direct relationship between the con- 
tribution of the guest profession and the production of the host set- 
ting. Otherwise, school social workers will find tnat they have built 
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their own barriers to funding their positions and have instead created a 
rationale for discontinuing their services. 

Identifying Areas for Future Research 

Regardless of the theoretical perspective chosen, research is need- 
ed in the following six areas: school as mediating environment, utili- 
zation of school social work services, value dilemmas in school social 
work, issues of consumerism and local accountability, the actual impact 
of legistatively mandated program changes on children's learning and 
development, and clinical social work practice in schools. 

School as a Mediating Environment 

School social workers have long observed that the positive and 
negative forces of the school system impact on children's learning and 
growth and on the patterns of social service delivery. For example, the 
school setting serves as the physical and social environment within 
which children learn new things and accomplish many developmental tasks. 
Yet at times the school environment may inhibit learning for individual 
children or certain groups of children. In addition, the school setting 
serves as the mediating social structure within which school social work 
services are delivered. 

These practice observations about the impact of the school environ- 
ment translate easily into researchcible issues: (1) the influence of 
school environments on child growth and development and performance in 
school; (2) the influence of schools on the quality of social work prac- 
tice in school systems; (3) the influence of school system programs and 
personnel on the quality of social service delivery; and (4) the impact 
of federal education legislation on social work service delivery in 
schools. 

Research questions about child/school comi ^tibility as evidenced by 
learning, social behavior, and growth and development usually involve a 
wide range of variables. To explain learnino problems, for example, 
such variables as age, intelligence, achievement motivation, physical 
health, psychodynamic factors, social relationship patterns, stressors, 
family circumstances, classroom structure, classroom climate, style of 
teacher, and subject matter (to name only a few) must be taken into 




account. In other words, research questions about child/school compati- 
bility involve multiple variables in order to account for as much of tie 
variation among children as possible. 

Researcn questions about the eii^ironmenta! context within which 
school social work practice occurs focus on .he conditions for effective 
intervention. Those research issues include tl-e multiple relationships 
among child problems or child development needs to prevent problems, 
school structures, type of social work intervention, and outcome of che 
intervention as measured by child functioning in school. 

Research questions about various personnel relationships within the 
school system focus on the diverse interests which may either support or 
distort the goals and processes of social service delivery. That is, 
the research issues revolve around the social dimensions of power and 
conflict in relation to the effectiveness of school social work practice 
or the multiple role positions of school social workers. Consider, for 
example, issues about who may officially diagnose a child and provide 
certain services. Or consider whether social work methodologies that 
are similar to the usu^l academic activities are more acceptable in a 
school setting than methodologies :hat are markedly different (for 
example—didactic/cognitive intervention approaches versus psychodynamic 
therapy, group versus one-to-one, staff training versus professional 
self-awareness through supervision, or behavior modif iC'\tion versus 
psychodynamic intervention). 

Utilization of School Social Work Services 

Why does a school system need school social work practitioners? 
The answers to this question are crucial to the future of social work 
practice in the schools. In this er of scarce funding, school social 
workers dre finding it increasingly necessary to prove that their ser- 
vices are viable and essential in rel tion to educational functions and 
goals. The hard reality is that many school social work positions as 
well educational programs are funded through county, state, and fed- 
eral monies. For the most part, these governrienta, funds are designated 
for population- and problem-oriented educational programs. 

If social workers wish to remani in school settings they need to 
document tlieir usefulness to these targeted educational programs with 
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empirical data in four areas—system development, system maintenance, 
systems linkage, and direct client intervention (Lister, 198/). For 
example: How did the school social worker develop a service delivery 
system in relation to soecific populations and problems? How does the 
school social worker, in collaboration with other professionals in the 
schools, maintain and enhance existing services for the targeted popula- 
tions and problem areas? How frequ ntly does the school social worker 
connect specific clients with relevant community resources? What clini- 
cal services does the school social worker provide in relation to the 
targeted populations and problems? 

In addition to the quantity of service provided, school social 
workers are concerned with the qualitative impact of the service. Simi- 
larly, they need to demonstrate their effectiveness and efficiency as an 
educational service component for special target populations and prob- 
lems. 

In order to demonstrate their relevance to educational systems, 
school social workers must couch their practice questions in the termi- 
nology and context of educational goals. For example, does social work 
intervention with depressed children with learning problems result in 
decreased depressive behavior and affect and increased achievement in 
the classroom? Such phrasing of the research question does not exclude 
studying basic social work practice principles. Instead, the use of 
educational terminology a.id goals facilitates building models of social 
work practice relevant to and understandal:' ^ by the host setting. 

P.L. 94-142 provides the basis for funding individualized educa- 
tional programs and support services for children with the following 
handi^:apping conditions: deaf/hard of hearing, oi chopedical ly impaired, 
multi-handicapped, other health impairment, mentally re^-arded, specific 
learning disability, and seriously emotionally disturbed. Programs have 
also been established for refugee child^^en, bilingual children, pregnant 
tee.iagers, and truants. In addition, programs have been funded to meet 
the specific service needs of inner-city youth and of children in need 
of alternative educational strategies. But what do school social work- 
ers actually do with these targeted groups of children and their 
families? In relation to what problems of coping with which aspects of 
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school? With what outcomes? By asking these questions, practitioner- 
researchers will produce explanations not only about what happens in the 
transactional process betwaen social worker and client, but also about 
changes in the problem itself as a function of an outgoing interven- 
tion. 

In order to produce meaningful explanations, however, the inte'^'en- 
tion methodology of che previously discussed programs must be conceptu- 
ally and operatio/.al ly defined in relation to the specific social prob- 
lem of concern to the school system, thp target group, the desired 
outcome, and the specific intervention methodology and techniques for 
achieving that outcome. The research findings need to show which 
aspects of the social work intervention are associated with change in 
which parts of the problem. 

In summary, the profession needs practice research to test the 
effectiveness of social work service in educational settings. Practice 
research should document the effectiveness and effic"^ency of social work 
intervention in reletion to special populations targeted by the educa- 
tional system. Practice research should also simultaneously maintain a 
commit iient to develop knowledge for the social work profession. After 
developing a data base in the area of rehabilitative practice with tar- 
geted problems and populations, practitioner-researchers can move into 
the real frontier for school social work resea. ^^--preventive practice 
for children-at-risk. 

Value Dilemmas 

Social work nas a set of commitments to certain values ana ethics. 
A school social worker must also learn the values and ethics of educa- 
tors and be able to identify areas of potential conflict between the two 
sets of professional values. Potential value conflicts between the two 
professions may be in relation to their preferred instrumentalities for 
dealing with people, preferred conceptualizations of people, or prefer- 
red outcomes for people (Levy, 1973). Where the two sets of values con- 
flict, professional ethics dictate that the school social work practi- 
tioner opt for outcomes that meet the need of the consumer and his or 
her environment. In "hese instances where interprofessional values con- 
flict, a question should be raised about social wo.-^k responsibility in a 
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host setting: Is the social worker responsible only to the consumer of 
educational services, to members of the team, or to an overall resolu- 
tion of the problem at hand? 

Using the multiple-role perspective, a Pi'actitioner-researcher can 
identify many areas of potential conflict between social work and educa- 
tion. For example, in the role of pupil service worker a school social 
worker may value the use of peer consultation with teachers or fellow 
social workers as a vehicle for continuing professional growth and for 
improving service delivery. Within the hierarchical organizational 
structure of the school system the peer method of case discussion ana 
professional growth may, however, be viewed as undermining tne authority 
of the pupil service director and, thereby, negatively affecting service 
delivery and staff de elopment. The question for study thus becomes the 
impact of these two approaches on professional growth and service deliv- 
ery, 

PA, 94-142 provides a second example of a value dilemma. The law 
specifies that families have a right to a copy of all evaluations under- 
taken with their children by a public school system. The method of pro- 
viding this information may become a source of value conflict between 
team members. Some team members may believe that furnishing a written 
copy of an evaluation report satisfies the legal requirements. By con- 
trast, school social workers have traditionally valued the assessment 
process and its subsequent reports as part of the whole process of pro- 
fessional intervention. In other words, social workers value the 
family's right to respond to the evaluation process and material, the 
intervention plan, and the evaluators. Does this value difference in 
family participation, as evidenced ..i the presentation of evaluation 
material, affect families' styles of using the evaluation and recommen- 
dations? If so, which families are affected? In what ways? 

Issues of Consumerism and Local Accountability 

Each school extends, modifies, or curtails its services according 
to local conditions and consumer advocacy groups. Although the paramet- 
ers of school social work are officially defined by administrative poli- 
cies, actual service delivery is strongly influenced by the particular 
school and community setting in which the intervention occurs. An 




inportant research area for school social workers, therefore, is the way 
in which their own schooKs) extends, modifies, or curtails its services 
in an effort to be in line with local conditions and consumer advocacy 
groups. 

Accountability studies provide two basic types of outcome indica- 
tors. On the one hand, such studies are designed to provide service 
information general izable to comparable programs about the extent to 
which: (1) a specified group of children is being served; (2) the inci- 
dence of newly identified cases is reduced; (3) there are apparent 
changes in the target population and problems; and (4) children, par- 
ents, and educators are satisfied with the services provided. On the 
other hand, they =ire designed to assess and improve the effectiveness 
and efficiency of social service delivery within their own local 
school (s) and school system. This second group of studies would provide 
information about th"; extent to which school social service provision is 
consistent with: the school's goals, priorities, and programs; quality 
school social work practice; and the needs and priorities of local con- 
stituents. Both groups of studies provide opportunities for better 
planning, program design, and quality social work service. 

Legislatively Mandated Program Changes 

Legislatively mandated program changes are usually oesigned to: 
(1) improve core educational service^ and thus facilitate teaching and 
learning; (2) improve the quality of childhood and thereby facilitate 
learning; or (3) decrease the cost of core and supportive educational 
services. Since the major aim of such legislation is overall improve- 
ment of the educational system, evaluating change has become increas- 
ingly important because change has all too often been narrowly measured 
in terms of participants rather than documentation of the real positive 
or negative impact of these program changes on the educational well- 
being of the children. For example, with some of the Title XX services 
such as free lunches and supplementary math programs, the social work 
concerns are with the child's affective response to the service and with 
possible scapegoating by children not receiving the service. With P.L. 
94-142' s mandated education in the least restrictive environment, social 
workers are increasingly concerned about the child's psychosocial 
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functioning in mdinstream classroom settings and the stress on the ' 
child, the classroom group, and the teacher. With the bilingual educa- 
tional programming offered refugee children, questions arise about sub- 
stantive learning of elucational content, socialization to Tiainstr<3am 
culture, and maintaining cultural pluralism. 

In general, research questions about federal education legislation 
focus on its direct and indirect impact on the various aspects of social 
work service delivery in the schools. Does the legislation shift the 
balance of the multiple roles of the school social worker? Does it 
impact on the school social worker's focus on person and environment? 
If so, with what effect? 

Clinical Practice 

Confronted with the diversity of clinical services needed in the 
schools and the multiplicity of theories of change and models of social 
work practice available, school social workers tend to describe their 
clinical practice orientation as eclectic; that is, as including a bit 
of everything depending on the situation. Yet given today's credo of 
specificity, such generality and imprecision serves neither the child, 
the profession, nor scientific endeavor. Wi^.at is the clinical practice 
orientation of school social workers? What constitutes good clinical 
social work practice in the schools? Are school social work services 
delivered in accot nee with theory, empirical evidence, and accepted 
beliefs about good social work practice in host settings? To answer 
these questions, school social workers need to develop and articulate a 
more sophisticated conception of the treatment process per se as well as 
a plan for its evaluation. This task involves reviewing the actual pro- 
cess of clinical service with children and their parents from intake 
throut termination Lu determine whether the service complies with what 
is considered appropriate, acceptable, and adequate. 

Drawing from the Mollis (1964) tradition, most school social work- 
ers acknowledge the sequential nature of treatment activities, temporal- 
ly differentiated phases of treatment, and the desirability of a priori 
pi? ning of multidimensional interventions in relation to desired out- 
comes. In this view, the structural framework for models of clinical 
social work practice thus involves spelling out technical operations 
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that are: (1) grounded in a coherent theoretical framework applicable 
to social work practice in an educational setting; (2) inextricably 
embedded in a productive interpersonal relationship between social work- 
er and client; and (3) designed to produce constructive changes in prob- 
lems associated with the fit between children and their school environ- 
ments. 

The changes produced by these technologies may be depicted as three 
distinct treatment evaluation paradigms: outcome, prescriptive process, 
and treatment process. The outcome paradigm represents the more usual 
type of treatment program evaluation in that treatment goals are 
conceptualized in terms of the problem addressed, then stated in terms 
of the reciprocal continuous interchange between persons and environ- 
mental situations or between persons (eac*^ of whom represents situations 
for the other). Goal, accomplishment in outcome paradigm is measured at 
the end of treatment. This paradigm addresses questions such as: Did 
the child* s attention span and classroom behavior improve? Did the 
child's absences cease? Did the child stop fighting at recess? 

The prescriptive process paradigm views the school social worker's 
statements as either implicitly conveying or explicitly spelling out how 
the child is to be in the school environment. In this paradigm, change 
is measured by assessing the degree to which the child moves along those 
prescribed dimensions and evidences those preferred ways of being and 
behaving in school. This paradigm addresses questions which depict the 
additive, integrative aspects of change during specified time periods. 
For example, during the past week, did the child do his homework, fight 
less at recess, or seem less tearful and frightened? 

In the treatment process paradigm change is assessed in terms of 
the relational processes or patterns of recurrent interactions which 
occur within the treatment context. It is anticipated that when the 
pattern of the processes or interactions changes, the cin* Id/social work- 
er treatment relationship has changed. While it is to be hoped that 
changes occurring within the treatment will ultimately be apparent in 
the Chi Id' 3 school and home environments, such external changes are not 
the focus of measurement. In studying strategic treatment processes and 
interactions, these studies address such questions as: What works in 
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the treatment? How does it work? Does a specific technique make a 
meaningful difference? While important for the development of social 
work treatment methodologies, the usefulness of process paradigm 
research for schools rests with the social worker's abil ty to identify 
the interpersonal treatment issues which are repeated in classroom 
behavior. 

Assuring Quality Research 

Research studies should be an integral part of service design and 
delivery in order to provide the data base necessary for developing 
niodels of school social work practice. Research questions in school 
settings are mul-ivariate in nature and include a combination of: (1) 
person/environment variabl es--subjects ' characteristics, behaviors, 
attitudes, and presenting proljlein. social workers' characteristics, or 
behavior, and setting characteristics; (2) process variables—social 
work intervention methodology, techniques, processes; and (3) outcome 
variables— changes in attitudes and behavior:, environmental structures 
and processes, and person/environment compatibility. There are times, 
however, when research studies using a simple or limited set of vari- 
ables would be beneficial in clarifying a particular problem area. 

The preferred studies would be concerned with the impact of clearly 
defined components of school social work practice. They would attempt 
to demonstrate direct relationships between the methodology, processes, 
and techniques of social work intervention and child/p?rent/teacher/ 
school system outcomes in relation to the presenting problem. For stud- 
ies to measure social work effectiveness in problem-solving within the 
school setting, the theory base of the practice model must be relevant 
to the problem, the intervention, the setting, and the desired outcome. 
For example, object relations theory may be used as a partial explana- 
tion of learning problems associated with losses precipitated by family 
moves or breakup, social work intervention for the depressive reaction 
to separation and loss, and the desired outcomes of improved ability to 
learn and to establish new social relationships. In this instance, the 
theory is used to explain the problem, design the intervention^ and 
measure the outcome in relation to the host setting. Outcome is 
measured not only as directly observable behav.or changes but also as 
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cognitive and affective changes. Outcome measures must include both 
subjective and objective indices of change. 

Rather than being primarily concerned with general izabl ity of the 
findings, the designs of initial studies in an area of school social 
work practice should focus on adequately controlling threats to internal 
validity. They should be designed so as to be replicable at minimal 
cost by large numbers of practitioner-researchers. Exploratory studies 
with small samples or studies with single-system designs will tliereby 
achieve increasing general izabil ity through succeeding replications. 

Accepting the Challenge 

School social workers have sought recognition within the public 
school system for many years. With the advent of P.L. 94-142, school 
social workers not only have a chance to achieve recognition within the 
public schools b/ demonstrating empirically the usefulness of what they 
do, but also a chance to assume a leadership position within the profes- 
sion in relation to knowledge building from an empirical data base. 
Real contributions to school social work theory and practice will grow 
out of theoretical analyses of the major social work practice and policy 
issues in host settings such as schools, collection of empirical data 
central to these issues, and assessment of this data in the light of the 
theory and the mission of host settings. 
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Assessment in groups 

Sheldon D. Rose 



The assessment process in group treatment Las been underemphasized 
in the literature, but using the group as the context for assessment 
has advantages as well as limitations, as this article points out. The 
author outlines the major functions of assessment in groups and details 
specific procedures userl in cogniUve-behavioral treatment groups. 
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The behavioral literature is replete 
with accounts of vanous aspects of 
individual assessment.' Although 
considerable overlap exists between 
methods of assessment used with a 
client in the therapeutic dyad and with 
clients in small groups, there are also 
both subiie and dramatic differences 
that need to be clarified. This article 
describes the aims, advantages, limi- 
tations, and strategies of assessment 
carried out in the small treatment 
group and provides a "how-to" tech- 
nology of group assessment. The em- 
phasis is primarily on those aspects 
of assessment that are unique to 
groups with a behavioral, cognitive, 
or problem-solving focus or tha^ re- 
quire special consideration when 
applied in such groups. Although in 
practice, assessment cannot be sepa- 
rated from therapeutic intervention, 
for the purposes of this article, de- 
scription of therapeutic interventions 
has been omitted to a large degree; 
hov.ever. details of intervention in 
groups can be found elsewhere.* 

The parameters of assessment are 
determined in part by the mode! of 
group treatment being used. This arti- 
cle describes an assessment process 
for groups that are based on theories 
of problem-solving, cognitive social 
learning, and group dynamics. These 



theories suggest technologies that are 
used to help clients achieve better 
ways of managing stress, dealing with 
excessive Tears, overcoming lack of 
emotional responsiveness, reducing 
deficiencies, in social skills, improving 
self-control, and increasing problem- 
solving skills. 

The model reported in this article, 
although widely used throughout the 
country, was primarily developed as 
rart of the research and practice of the 
interpersonal Skill Training and Re- 
search (ISTR) Project of the School of 
Social Work, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Madison. This group work ap- 
proach has been used by students and 
staff of the ISTR Project with ^11 age 
groups and various client populations, 
including alcoholics, diabetics, par- 
ents with problem children, abusive 
parents, and socialK' isolated, aggres- 
sive, hypertensive, or depressed indi- 
vidua\. Since assessment in such 
groups is an extensive area to be cov- 
ered in one article, the reader will be 
referred to the appropriate assessnenl 
literature for descriptions of most of 
the specific tests mentioned. 

FUNCTIONS OF ASSESSMENT 

Assessment serves several purposes 
m the small treatment group. Its first 
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function is to asccnain whether a par- 
ticular client can use the group effec- 
tively to achie\ e chance. To make this 
decision, sufllcieni data musi he col- 
lected regarding the clieni s previous 
group experiences, social skills, and 
feelings about group pariicipation, as 
well af. the intensiiy of the problem 
that brojght the client to therapy. Of 
crucial concern is th- clients level of 
social anxiety. Jf tnis re^aches panic 
level in small groups, the group is not 
the appropriate initial context for 
treatment for this particular individ- 
ual. 

Once the worker decides that a 
given client should participate in 
treatment in a group, the second 
function of assessment is to help the 
worker decide the l>pe and composi- 
tion of group most suitable for thai 
clieni and for other clients awaiting 
services or, alternatively, whether the 
clieni can be added to an already 
existing group. To make these deci- 
sions, the group worker must examine 
the data collected from all potential 
group members for common aenomi- 
naiors ifi their problems as well as in 
their interests and the behavioral and 
cognitive skills thai might unite them 
in a joint endeavor, indicate a com- 
mon level of 'Communication skills, or 
suggest that common treatment pro- 
cedures are appropriate. In order to 
maximize the group's usefulness, the 
worker must also determine which 
members might serve as models of 
certain behaviors for other members 
of the group. 

These two functions of assessment 
must be completed in the pregroup 
interview. A third function— »ayinc the 
basis for establishing goals for indi- 
vidual treatment and for the group — 
can be carried out both in the pre- 
group interview and during the ongo- 
ing group process. These goals must 
be formulated in such a way as to 
point to an efficient, effeciive, and 
durable set of procedures for individ- 
ual and group treatment. An ad- 
ditional function of assessment in 
groups is to ascertain the degree to 
W'hich goals of the individual and 
group are being achieved and whether 
revision of goals or modincation of 
treatment strategies is required so that 
goals can be more nearly approx- 
imated. 



LIMITATIONS AND ADVANTAGES 

The group context both facihtates and 
detracts from carr\ mc out the 
functions of assessment. First, the 
group therapist is limited by the theme 
of therapv m una! can be assessed 
The theme— uhich might be more ef- 
fective manai:ement of stress, im- 
proved parenting skills, better social 
skills, or increased sclf-conirol— 
represents an explicit contract with 
members. Although it protects ihe 
members from the highly irrele^'ant 
contributions of individuals uho do 
not stick to the central topic, it 
also serves to deter the exploration 
of idiosyncratic needs or problems 
that deviate dramatically from the 
agreed-on theme. In reaction to this 
constraint, many practitioners are 
moving away from the use of groups 
with limited themes.^ 

Since clients are not trained in pro- 
fessional ethics, the worker cannot 
guarantee that group members will 
hold in strict confidence intimate in- 
formation disclosed by other clients, 
even though group mt rubers are 
strongly encouraged to hold to this 
rule. Failure to give this assurance 
may limit the topics or the depth of 
information a client is willing to share 
in the group. 

The restricted time allotted to an) 
one member at a given meeting is also 
a limilaiion in group assessment. In 
most treatment groups, the content of 
a meeting cannot be focused solely on 
the unique problems of one person 
without decreasing the satisfaction of 
most of the other group members. 
Zach client needs to participate ver- 
cally in every meeting if he or she is to 
remain in the group or profit from it. 
Thus, the story of each person m the 
group must unlold gradually and often 
less systematically than in the 
therapeutic dyad, this characteristic 
of the group may work to the advan- 
tage of the more reluctant clients or 
those whose tempo of self-disclosure 
may be slower than most others. 

Methods have been devised re- 
cently that may partially compensate 
individual members for the loss of 
time in a particular session. More em- 
phasis IS placed on homework as- 
Mgnments in which chenis observe 
themselves or others, rehearse a be- 



havior recent!) learned in the group, 
or try out a behavior in the real world. 
Success and failure in carrying out 
the assignments provide \aluabie data 
for further assessment every ueek 
Professional interest is also growing 
in the use of natural ensironmenial 
Piirtners or buddies to colieci data 
about a client."* Natural cn\ ironmental 
partners are usually friends or family 
members trained by the client (uho is 
trained b\ the woiker) to monitor the 
cheni's behavior Buddies are fellow 
group members uho do the same 
thing 

Although the limitations on assess- 
ment that stem om the group context 
may be quite restrictive for some 
workers, in many instances, with ap- 
propriate preparation, they can be 
turned around to serve as advantages. 
In addition, some attributes inherent 
in the structure of the group provide 
advantages in their own right. In the 
group, the worker can directly ob- 
serve the interactions among clients 
as a sample of their real-life inter- 
active patterns — for example, how 
they deal with attempts at domination 
or instances of submission by others, 
instructions from authority, expecta- 
tions of others, criticism or praise, 
and other forms of social stress. Of 
course, the data on behavioral in- 
teraction availaole in a group are so 
extensive that a worker might require 
assistance from an observer with a 
formal observation schedule to sys- 
tematize the collection of data. 

The group provides data about indi- 
vidual clients' responses to the group, 
such as attraction to and satisfaction 
with the group; attendance, prompt- 
ness, and participation at group 
meetings', and percentage of home- 
work assignments completed. These 
data permit weekly evaluation of 
the ongoin .roup process ^ The 
group proviaes a context for effi- 
ciently training its members in the ap- 
plication of various assessment tech- 
niques. I* is important that clients 
actively participate in and understand 
their assessment since they are the 
source of most information ;ibout 
themselves. For this reason, clients 
learn to interview each other, to role- 
play, to provide feedback to others 
about how well they have played their 
roles and performed assignments out- 
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side ihe group, and lo model appro- 
priate assessment technic for each 
other. The group proMo i oppor- 
iimiiv 10 explore some topics ihai an 
individual alone might not ha\e been 
willing to consider 

The group often serves as a control 
on the accuracy of client> statements 
about their behavior outside the 
group. It seems easier for most clients 
10 deceive an individual worker than a 
large number of group members who 
have had similar experiences and are 
more likely to have reason to question 
distortions of the facts. Certain as- 
pects of a client s problem ma\ be dis- 
covered more readil> by a group of 
people with similar problems than by 
a group worker. 

The croup provides multiple models 
for assessment skills. As each client 
provides information in the group, he 
or she models for every other client a 
way to communicate such information 
and a vocabulary for doing so. When 
the modeled behavior is desirable, the 
group worker may reinforce the 
model, further facilitating the likeli- 
hood of imitation.** 

Meichenbaum points out that the 
group v^'orker can use the client's be- 
havior in the group for analyzing 
inlemal dialogues,' For example, if a 
client is particularly quiet in a session, 
the worker might ask the client to an- 
alyze his or her thinking processes in 
relation to the demand to participate. 



ASSESSMENT TIME PERIODS 

Assessment is done before the group 
is organized, during group meetings, 
between group meetings, and after 
termination of the group (folio\^-up). 
In each lime period, the focus of as- 
sessment shifts somewhat, although 
there is considerable overlap m the 
instruments Msed, sources of informa- 
tion, and pui pose. 

In the period before the group be- 
gins, the majority of information 
comes directly from the client through 
a semistructured interview, a role- 
play test, self-rated checklists and in- 
ventories, and. m the case of children, 
sociometric data obtained in the 
classroom. Except for the semistruc- 
tured interview, all the measures thai 
were used to collect data before the 



group started are repeated after 
treatment and at follow -up as a 
means of evaluating the outcome of 
treatment. When physiological van* 
ables are likeK to impinge on treat 
ment. such as in cases in\olMng 
weight loss or an\iet\ management, a 
medical examination should also be 
required during the pregroup period. 

During the meetings, data on indi- 
viduals are collected by means ol ob- 
ser\ation in the groups by observers, 
members' ratings of their satisfaction 
with group meetings, and recording of 
the members' attendance records and 
rates of assignment completion. These 
data are used to identify prob'ems in 
the group, to evaluate ongoing group 
progress, and to ascertain the degree 
to which group goals are being at- 
tained. 

Between meetings, data are col- 
lected by means of logs or diaries, 
"problem cards,** and other self- 
monitoring procedures, which are ex- 
plained later. The purpose of these 
data are to identify problem situations 
that are critical for each client and the 
cognitive, affective, and behavioral 
responses of the client to them. Data 
collected between meetings are usu- 
ally monitored at the beginning of 
every meeting. 

Postgroup data are collected immedi- 
ately following each group meeting 
and after one or several follow-up pe- 
riods ranging from three months to 
two years. The main purpose is to 
determine the effects of group treat- 
ment and whether these effects were 
lasting. Two other questions of con- 
cern are whether any other desirable 
or undesirable side effects (that i?. 
effects that were not specified as goals 
of treatment) have resulted for the in- 
aiMdual or his or her social environ- 
ment and whether the changes thai 
have occurred are satisfactory to all 
concerned. The instruments are gen- 
erally the same ones used in the pre- 
group assessment. In addition, an 
interview is given that is somewhat 
different from the earlier one. This 
pos'group interview covers tne 
client's (or significant others') percep- 
tion of change in the client and his or 
her environment as well as any side 
effects that have been noted. 

Except for the measures taken in 
the group, there is a great deal of 



similariiv among assessment pioce- 
dures used h\ individual workers, 
cascwoikers. and group woikers ^ et 
in examining the assessment proce- 
duies used in each phd>e in more de- 
tail, the reader \mII note dlflerencc^ in 
application, in specific que^Monv 
asked or obser\ations made, and in 
the involvement of gioup niembeis in 
each others assessment 

PREGROUP ASSESSMENT 
Pregroup Interview 

To determine whether <in individual 
should be in a group, the worker first 
conducts a pregroup interview The 
client IS asked to describe earlier ex- 
periences in treatment and social 
groups as well as cognitive, emo- 
tional, and evaluative responses to 
these experiences. In particular, the 
client is asked how anxiety-producing 
these situations were and how he or 
she enJed them Did he or she drop 
out earK'^ If so, why'' If the individual 
has not had a successful experience in 
a small group wiUiin the last few years 
or describes serious psychological 
breakdown during or following an ex- 
perience in a small group, group 
treatment may be too risky for this 
client. Such persons usually screen 
themselves out, but in a few cases the 
decision of whether a particular client 
should be admitted to the group or 
referred to individual treatment is left 
to the worker. 

Once the worker has determined 
that an individual should be in a 
group, the worker must ascertain the 
compositiOTi of the group to which the 
client will be assigned, veral 
guidelines exist for using data from 
the pregroup interview and tests for 
this purpose. Ill general, groups are 
organized around common presenting 
problems, such as needs for training in 
parenting skills, anxiety control, wavs 
to handle phobias, increased self- 
control in a given area (for example, 
drug or alcohol use. overe. ling, or 
smoking), and improvemer.t of social 
skills. Because groups uith clients 
who have similar problems can make 
more effective use of common intei- 
vcntion and assessment pre edures 
and provide multiple models of proso- 
cial and problem-solving behavior, 
most authors assume such groups are 
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desirable (alihouch exceptions ha\e 
been noted earlier) The use of themes 
also makes it ei^sier to recruit clients 
for new group^ 

Thus, a cl'cnt is usually assigned to 
a croup of people uho"^e i. fntified 
focal problems are similar to his or her 
own No matrer how successful the 
group vvorker is in matching: clients, m 
the authors experience there is al- 
ways sufficient diversitv amonc 
clients to provide each one wnh a vii- 
riety of idc.:s. perspectives, and 
vicarious life experiences. 

Some evidence jxisis Uit least re- 
cardinp parenis' groups) that socio- 
eu'^cational d'veisity enhances taer- 
apy for more poorly educated people 
and does not impede the progress 
of the better educated/ Ho\\- 
ever, clients* attraction to the group in 
its initial phase is enhanced by having 
roughly similar levels communica- 
tion skiPs among the members. All 
members should be able to talk to at 
least several others at a level each can 
understand and appreciate. Thus, for 
purposes of assigning clients to 
groups, assessment of communicaii*. n 
and language «kil!s is essential. 

Not Oiily is the pregroup interview a 
source of informalirn for making as- 
signments to a group, bui it also 
provides the therapist with an oppor- 
t uiiry to initiate exploration of situa- 
tions with which the client has diff- 
culry. The client is as^- d about situa- 
tions that are sources of uncertainly, 
feelings of inadequacy, and anxiety. 
Of particular concern are the cjenfs 
verbal and m-)tor responses to these 
situations as well as his or her cogni- 
tive and affective responses. These 
situations and their responses are ex- 
plored in mere detail later m the 
group The client is alsc a^^I.ed 
whether he or she faces any situations 
in the immediate future that he or she 
is uncomfortable about. The reason 
for this emphasis on such problem 
situations is that it can provide a 
common intervention strategy m the 
group. Dealing with such situations 
providesa model for a systematic prob- 
lem-solving process, ^l•ch a process 
allows for the maximu a iount of in- 
volvement for all memo'*r. ] variou>, 
roles, such as presenter of the situa- 
tion, interviewer of the presente 
provider of new ideas or insnihts to 



the prese'^te'- , .o\ ider of group feed- 
back m loie-plavs, and modeler of 
hou to carry out neu uays of dealinc 
with or thinking about situ; MOns 

Another important questu n disked 
during tiie interviev is uhat probi^ n< 
brought the client to the group When 
possible, this question is also framed 
in a situational context, that is. m such 
a wa\ as to elicit specific situation*^ in 
vshich the problem occurred The 
interviewer also explores with each 
clieni any social, economic, or ph\si- 
cal circumstances that the client be- 
lieves may affect the outcome or pro- 
cess of treatment. When a c!ienl has 
difficulty an.^wering this question, 
asking the client to describe in detail a 
recent typical dav often prov ides 
leads for further exploration of spe- 
cific situational material for assess- 
ment. The pregroup interview is 
rarely complete. It merely provides 
lea for furthei interviews between 
group members during the early phase 
of irealmem.^ 

Role-Play Test 

ImmediateK following the inter- 
view, a series of role-piay and paper- 
and-pencil lesli^are given tothe client. 
The choice of specific ter.ts is deter- 
mined 'n part by the results of 
the interview and in part by ihe 
availability of groups whose central 
? hemes are compatib) with the 
client's presenting problem. 

The audio- or videotaped role-play 
or simulation test is central to the 
situational focus in assessment. The 
client is presented, either on tape or 
by the tester, with a description of a 
number (.l situations, one at a time. 
The situations are similar to ones the 
client and others wnh sunilar prob- 
lems have described in then individual 
interviews. Each clieni is asked to 
imagip. himself or herself in the situ- 
ation and to give verbal and motor 
res Dnses just as if he or she were in 
that situation. Following this, the 
client is asked to describe affective 
and cognitive responses to ihe situa- 
tion. The verbal responses are re- 
corded on either videotape or audi- 
otape and are later coded, primarily 
for social competence These data are 
used first to determine t.ie kinds of 
situations wiih which each client has 
difficul'.y and second us a L 's of 



comparison fo^ cvdluating changes 
follou c t:eatmeni Role-play also 
sf • s 'i model for the client of the 
\i' < situadons he or she should 
brim* to tnc gu>up once the meeiir,g'< 
begm 

T[)C client IS ai^'j asked lo rale his or 
her .in\iei\ in e.ich of the situations as 
ucll as satisfaction vMtn [iis or her re- 
sponses The satistaction da'.a .tre U' ed 
to estinuue whether the client per- 
ceives the situation to be a problem 
Also, if the client seems to be satisfied 
with what appear to he ineffective re- 
sponses or is dissatisfied u ith the 
seeminglv effective ones, the problem 
mav be cognitive as \^ell as. inst'*' 
01. behavioral. 

Normally, each client is presented 
with anywhere from six to twenty- 
four different situations. The popula- 
tion of situations from u hich items are 
selected can be dtrived from a 
numbci of highly developed role-play 
tests for different populations, i- 
cluding those developed by Berge ,\ r 
the institutionalized elderly, by Freed- 
man for male adolescents, by Rosen- 
thal for femalv adolescents, bv De- 
Lange for women in general, by Bales 
for mildly retarded adults, by 
Edieson and Rose lor pi.ouberal 
children, by Clark for institutionalized 
psychiatric paoents, by Schinke for 
psychiatric outpatients, and by Rose 
and '-Iaiiu?a for parents."^ Niost of 
these lestj: have been developed fol- 
lowing the reco'nr . .dations of 
Goldfried and OV.unila.'' 

Role-play tesi^ are not without lim- 
itaiionb, however. Skill in role-play is 
someMmes confounded with the be- 
havioral skills the test is designed lo 
measui?. Generalization of role- 
played behavior to real life has been 
supported anecdotally, but not em- 
pirically.^- For this reason, other tests 
must be used to evaluate outcomes of 
treatment in addition to role-play, 
even though these may have even less 
face validiiy than role-plav tests. 
Prominent among these are behavioral 
self ling checklists and i en^ories. 

. elf-Hating Tests 

During the same interview at which 
the role-play test is first administered, 
the client is given one or more self- 
rating checkl.sts or inventories to 11. 
out. The specific checklist used de- 
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pcnds on the iheme of ihe group and 
the r '^cral data obtained m the pre- 
group iniervieu'. These tests arc 
'Omeiimcs also given after the group 
bcpms. especial!) if many tests ;jre 
used. Allhouph the same checkhsiv 
are used fr^r most chents so that in- 
iragroup comparison and comparison 
•A'llh other similar groups arc possible, 
often individuals are given checklists 
developed b\ the group members 
ihemselve* based on the lnte^vle\^ 
data. 

Some examples of commonly used 
inventories with particular themes are 
the following: for aggressive, unas- 
sertive, or shy individuals, the 
Gambrill-Richey Assertion Inveniory 
or the scale by Rathus: for individuals 
who are primarily depressed, the 
Beck and Bcamcsderfer Depression 
Inventory: for those in couples' 
groups, an inventory by Stuart and 
Stuart and the Locke-VVallacc Marital 
AJjusimcnl Inventory; for those in 
parents' groups, the ^ ^'alker and Miller 
behavior checklists for children: and 
fo; those complaining of anx;et\- 
rclaied problems, the S-R Inventory of 
Anxiousness by Endler, Hunt, and 
Rosensiein.^^ 

Because developing a reinforce- 
ment reptTloire for each person is im- 
portani a reinforcement survey is 
used.^'* In recent groups, members 
have interviewed each other using the 
reinforcement survey as an interview 
guide: ihis provided training m inter- 
viewing as well as more detailed an- 
swers on the survey. 

Checklists a, id inventories have 
•heir difficulties. They nay reflect not 
only the client's self-perceptions of 
beha\*ior bui also ma\' indicate previ- 
ous experience with taking tests, 
moin'aiional variation among clients, 
and other response sets. \t\ 
checklists have not been shown to be 
more invalid or unreliable than most 
uiher forms of da'a collection 

Often clients ure Ailling to ind'cate 
on checklists problems they are un- 
willing to discuss in the group, The 
checklists permit the worker to sug- 
gest areas or situations the clien: 
might wish to considw. presenting to 
the group. Checklists are also useo to 
e'»'aluaie changes in attitudes and 
self-pcrcepiion but do not ap/car to 
indicate chance following treatment as 
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readily as the role-plas test alread> 
discussed and the sociomctnc test 
discussed later 

Use of Tests m the Group 

The question can be appropriatcl> 
raised as to whether the client can i c 
involved in filling out checklists or re- 
sponding to simulated situations 
within the group rather than indivio*. 
..ll\ If the group worker wishes to 
reduce the time he or she spends in 
pregroup assessment, it is quite possi- 
ble to have a first group meeting in 
uhich all the individual paper-and- 
pepcil assessment data aic collected 
at the same time, while group mem- 
ber? are together. In this way. instead 
of spending a half hour per person to 
administer various inventories and 
checklists, the worker spends a total 
of a half hour for the whole group. 
However, some measures cannot be 
given in a ;:roup. For example, to 
avoid contamination effects, the initial 
role-play test must be given in a situa- 
tion in uhich each client is alone with 
the lesier Later, the test can be given 
again in the group. 

Responses to the checklists can be 
presented to the group by each 
member and discussed with fellov^ 
members as part of training and prac- 
tice in self-disclosure. Often people 
will chance their minds or sharpen the 
deHnition of their problem as a result 
of these discussions, and these 
changes should be noted in the eari\ 
phases of assessment. Clients are 
often willing t^ disclose more about 
themselves ufter such a discussion: 
thus, filling out the checklist a second 
time Nvould result in new information 
that can be used in the subsequent 
design of the treatment program The 
same procedure can be used uith the 
role-play test. Situations from the test 
can be performed by a c :nt in the 
group meeting and coded immediately 
after by the other group members. 
Although these situations were pre- 
sented initialK as part of the pregroup 
evaluation, they are not restricted to 
pre- and postgroup use. 

However, these data vrc regarded 
as confidential. For ihi^ ea.son. s- 
closure of ones test results in the 
group must be a decision of each 
member, umnfluencpd b\ group pres- 
sure Furthermore, the pnnciple of 




confidentialitv must be reaffirmed 
before these rc\eliitions i<ike place in 
the group 

Sociometric Measures 

Sociometric te reler to questionv 
posed \o client'^ to elicit their positixc. 
neiitritl. and or negative evaluations of 
their relationships \Mth others in a 
group. Workers at the ISTR Pioiect 
have used such test. onl> with chil- 
dren under the age of 13."' They 'tc 
not used to est; relationships in 
the treatment g.oup but rather in the 
child s classroom. 

The sociometric test has many vari- 
ations On the type of measure used at 
the ISTR Project, each child in a class 
that contains potential group r^embei s 
IS asked to rate every other child on a 
fiv'^-point scale indicating how much 
the child vkould like to uork or pla> 
with the other person. In most cases, 
the children referred for treatment 
turn out to be the children with the 
lowest status in the classroom. In 
cases when a referred child has a high 
(frequently chosen) status, this is dis- 
cussed with the teacher to understand 
why the referral was made. In recent 
research, the sociometric test was 
found to be the most sensitive instru- 
ment for demonstrating change of be- 
havior in children.^'' Since the 
sociometric ih^ex represents the 
peers' perception of an individual's 
hkability, an increase on such an 
index would app'^ar to be a desirable 
and important outcome 

ASSESSMENT DURING THE GROUP 

In addition to the tests aliead>' de- 
scribed, data are collected during and 
between meetings by m'ans of diaries 
and other self-monitonng procedures, 
peer or buddy monitoring, observa- 
tions in the groups, and self-report 
evaluations of the g^-oup experience. 
Of these, the diaries provide the rich- 
est source of information to construct 
situations for consideration in the 
group. 

Diaries 

As used in ^xaiment. keeping a 
diary refers to the activity of record- 
ing stressful events as they occur out- 
side the group. Since problem situa- 
tions pla> such an important role in 
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treatment and assessment, all cllenl.^ 
arc asked to keep a diar>. but clients 
vary in their skill in observing, writ- 
ing dov.n. and reportmi: such situations. 
To tram them in these skills, the 
v'orker prov ides examples of de- 
scriptions at one mcctinL: and askN 
them to describe similar siiuaiions 
from their own experience. These 
practice situations are discussed in 
terms of the followmy questions 

■ Is the situation relevunl lo the 
client? 

■ Is the situation stressful or poten- 
tialK stressful to the client'^ 

■ Docs the situation consist 
primarily of external events that have 
already occurred or of 'Tiapined 
events that will or might happen in ihc 
future? 

■ Is there a critical moment in ine 
situation in which the client is ex- 
pected to respond or expects that he 
or she should make some response? 

■ Is the client's description of the 
situation sufilcicnily spe-rific that the 
rest of the group wjl! have an accurate 
picture of what actually happened or 
what II, expected to happen' 

■ If the event has actually hap- 
pened what was the verbal, motor* 
cognitive, and affective response of 
the client? 

■ What is the client's goal in the 
situation? 

At the end of ti:e session, the clients 
are instructed to keep a diary in which 
situations similar to the practice ones 
are recorded in such a way as to an- 
swer these questions, For the first 
week, only tuo situations are re- 
corded, one that the client perceives 
was handled reasonably well and one 
that was not deali wwh as v^elL A\ the 
next meeting, these siiualions are re- 
viewed and evaluated in terms of the 
seven questions. The situations for 
which the questions can be answered 
are used subsequently as the basis for 
training the clients in new behaviors 
and new cognitions Training may 
begin as soon as at least one problem 
situation is clanncd. 

The diaries are kept tnrouchout 
therapy. Although the clients arc ini- 
tially asked to fill in only v o situa- 
tions between sessions, eventually 
they are encouraged to describe ail 
potentially sta*ssful situations and 
their responses. For clients for nhom 



liierac\ is a problem, a tape recorder 
can be provided 

Problem Cards 

\ \iiri 'non of diaries, called 
' problem cards, ua^ pionosed h\ 
(joodman iind iuiihe devek^pcd h> 
Flowers ["olloumg Goodman sut:- 
gesiion. two PN.r^iem cards are filled 
m prior to cach >cssicn On each card 
the client describes briefl> a problem 
he or she is curfentK' experiencing 
The client also names an external 
rater who could judge any change in 
the client's coping patterns Also, at 
an\ group session, the worker may u ntc 
do\^n an\ other problem that a client 
discloses but has not put on a card 
and request a rater for the problem, 
Flowers states that in groups he had 
\sorked A-uh. only 10 percent of the 
problem carols involved situations in 
which no rat^^r could be named 

.^t various :nrervals. usually eight 
to ten weeks, rater.s are asked to rate 
the individual on hib or her effective- 
ness in coping with the problem, 
Group members also rate each other. 
:.o that members get feedback on their 
effectiveness from their peers as well. 
As might be expected, the correla- 
tions between ratings of group mem- 
bers and external raters are not verv 
high.'^ 

These data provide information not 
only on hov,' well each client is doing 
with the spL,cific problems he or she is 
\vorking on in the group, but also on 
whether treatment generalizes to the 
problems not worked on in the group. 
Flov^ ers describes ongoing research in 
(his area, wnich promises to provide 
m e mrormi^iion about the advan- 
tages and difHculties involved in the 
use of problem cards 

In the limited experience of the 
IS'iR Project with the technique, for- 
mulation of the problem was inilialK 
difHcult for many clients. They had to 
be trained through the use of models 
<^nd exercises to describe situations 
amenable to rating, 

Self-Monitoring 

The diaries and problem cards are a 
unique form of self-monitorin^, a 
method of obser\'ing one's ov^n overt 
or cognitive behavior. Other, more 
precise forms of se!f-monitormg are 
also used. cspeciaHy when unambigu- 



ous cognitive behavior or discrete 
overt benavior is the ooject of obser- 
\ ation 

Self-monitoring requires the client 
to record his or her own behavior at 
specified intervtils or under specific 
i.onditK>ns in a s\ sicniatic nianner *' If 
uor.c s\ stemciiicaliv . the results of 
self-m(^nitoriiig niav be used lo evalu- 
ate the progress ,ind outcome of 
treatment. This is often done in parent 
training and se!f-contrt)l training 
groups In manv groups. self- 
monitoring is used as an adjunct to 
other methods of assessment to dc- 
it mme the n»iture. intensity* and fre- 
quencv of a spcciHc component of the 
client's problem, 

Scl^'moniloring is especially useful 
in groups when methods of external 
observation do not provide the private 
data necessary to assess cognitive be- 
havior. For example, clients m self- 
control groups often count their urges 
to indulge in the substance they abuse 
(for example, cigarettes, drugs, food, 
or alcohol) as well as their overt and 
covert response to each urge. In par- 
ent training groups, members record 
the frequency of their experiences of 
anger, and sometimes the intensity of 
anxiety experienced by the client is 
recorded either periodically or during 
each stressful situation. Members of 
other groups keep track of "self-put- 
downs" or periodically record their 
level of depression on a scale of 1 
fexiremely depressed") to 10 ("not at 
all depressed"), 

Role-Play in the Gioup 

Sometimes the d .scription in the 
diarv' of a problem situation is not 
adequately clear to the group mem- 
bers or the worker. If clarity is not 
achieved through questioning, the 
client IS asked to role-play the situa- 
tion To save the group's time, prepa- 
ration for the role-play takes place in 
pairs or triads. One member m each 
subgroup prepares a role-play of a real 
event that occurred durin^ the week, 
instructing one or more subgroup 
members in the role of *he significant 
otners. Eventually, ihe situations are 
presented lo (he entire group. It 
should be noted that such assessment 
iole-r^-0' »s designed merely lo 
provide grea.er clarity abci;: situa- 
tions recorded in the diary iiiid to give 
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another perception of hcha\ioral 
performance. In contrast, the lole- 
play test is also used to evaluate out- 
come. 

Observations In the Group 

Olten role-plaync di)es noi provide 
the jiroup worker wjih an adequaic 
picture of how individuals respond to 
reai-v^'orid stimuli Sometimes obser- 
vation b> an outside observer of in- 
teraction within the proup that is not 
role-played can pve ihe worker a 
more realistic picture. Ideally, it mipht 
be i-etter to observe behavior in the 
real world, but such opportunities 
may not be available because of prac- 
tical or ethical considerations. 

Observations in the group also 
provide a data base about how clients 
are usmg the group and whether group 
problems, such as conflict, domina- 
tion of the group by a few members, 
or pairing off. exist. Unfortunately, 
most observational systems are either 
loo cumbersome, too expensive, too 
unreliable, or of too questionable va- 
lidity to be used readily by the group 
worker. In the past few years the 
ISTR Project has used a simple pro- 
cedure that provides relevant infor- 
mation but is inexpensive to use. is of 
demonstrable reliability, and is begin- 
ning to demonstrate a reasonable level 
of validity. 

This system involves the observers 
noting every ten seconds the person 
who is sneaking. The system also 
permits recording of situations when 
no one is speaking, the members are 
working in subgroups, or the speaker 
is not known. This method permits the 
worker to estimate how long each per- 
son speaks, the distribution of partici- 
pation in the group, and the propor- 
tion of a client's participation to the 
total participation by group members 
and workers. This measure of partici- 
pation is highly reliable (usually with 
indexes of agreement above 0.90). and 
its validity is attested to by the fact 
that it correlates positively with be- 
havior ch' )ge.-- Observers can be 
trained to a 0.80 index of agreement in 
less than one hour. As a result, observ- 
ers can be former group members, 
clients in the croup who serve on a 
randomly rotated basis, students, or 
co-workers who alternate as group 
leader. People who have served as ob- 



ser\ers. whether clients, students, or 
therapists, have indicated that it is a 
\alualle learning experience in us 
oun right 

L'nlortunateK . such a simplistic 
svstem does not consider nc>n\erb.tl 
communication or make use of subtle 
subcatc^Joiies of behavior as do some 
othei onsei vational systems - ' It does 
not even sho\\ to \\hom a comment 
was addiesseu. Early attempts to 
include Ihis dimension increased 
training nme. decreased reliability 
dramatically, and increased costs. 

When mort individualized and spe- 
cific observations arc required, each 
person in the group can select with the 
help of fellow group members one be- 
havior to be observed and counted. 
Working in pairs, the members de- 
velop careful definitions of the be- 
hjA'iors and the conditions under 
which they are to be observed. Each 
pair designates an observer and a 
client. All those chosen as clienls 
form a ciicle. and those chosen as ob- 
servers form another circle around 
them. The ''clients" interact in reg?- i to 
the situations on which the; are work- 
ing: those in the outer circle ob- 
serve their partners usmg the mutually 
determined observation system. At 
the halfway point in the meeting, 
*■ Clients' and "observers" switch 
roles. One session is devoted to 
training and practice in obsei ation. 
In this way. no costs are added for 
outside observers, although the tempo 
of treatment may be slowed. Trained 
observers may be used instead of 
group members to achieve a slight in- 
crease in reliability with a corre- 
spondingly large increase in cost. 

Piper. Mont Vila, and McGihon 
ha've developed a complex observa- 
tion system with twent\-four cate- 
gories for observm^: individual be- 
havior in a group, but issue, of 
reliability, validity, and the cos of 
training are not yet settled.-* O'^ser- 
vation systems designed for children 
in the classroom have been used in 
children's groups.-^ However, these 
systems also use numerous categor- 
ies, which makes training observers 
difficult. 

Responses to the Group 

i n individual cannot be helped if he 
or ^he does not come to group meet- 



ings or come-- late and leaves tarl\. 
Moreover, such heh.nior is a signifi- 
cant indication of motivation For this 
reason, it is useful to determine in- 
dexes of attendance and promptness lo. 
eacn member .tnd the group a\eragc 
lor each meeting lv\o oihe'' impor- 
tant responses lo the gioup Can be 
lecoidcti and evaluated, the satisfac- 
tion of clients with ^ach session and 
clienis rate of completUM] foi home- 
uoik assignments 

Attendance, participation, satisfac- 
tion, and rate of assignment comple- 
tion have been sho^n to be multiply 
conelaied with bena\Hir change in 
group therapy (A*- = 0.S4).-*' Conse- 
quently, the group average and distri- 
bution on measures of these behaviors 
should p*-ovide weekly estimates of 
how well the group is progressing, and 
individual scores can be used to de- 
termine how well each client is re- 
sponding to his or her experience. The 
method of recording participation has 
already been explained. The mea- 
surement and evaluatioi of the other 
behaviors will be examined briefly. 

.At the end of a meeting, all mem- 
bers evaluate their satisfaction with 
the session on a 6-point scale, with 1 
indicating "low" satisfaction and 6 in- 
dicating "high" satisfaction. Although 
each individual has his or her own 
baseline, a rating of 3 ^r below usually 
indicates that some action is required 
or the individual x^'ill drop our of the 
group. Also of concern is a dramatic 
drop in the group average, for exam- 
ple, from 6 to 3. 

The productivity index, or rate of 
completion of homework assign- 
ments. IS estimated for each individual 
b> dividing the number of homework 
assignments completed at a given ses- 
sion by the tola' number of assign- 
ments contracted for at the end of the 
previous meeting. The resulting per- 
centage is Considered indicative of the 
productivity of the meeting at which 
the assignments were contracted and 
prepared for. .An assignment comple- 
tion rate of less than 80 percent usu- 
ally indicates low pioductiviiy. Often 
low rates of assignment completion 
indicate that t^^ assignn^ents were not 
adequately clarified or thai the pace 
was too fast. ^N'her, a low rate persists 
even after more careful explanations 
are given and lowered demands are 
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made on a client, the client ma\ hd\e 
cocniiive barriers lo ihe croup e* pen- 
ence thai need lo be explored, 

li should be noted that data on an 
individual cannot be inierpreicd with- 
oui also looking al the «:roup averages 
and disiribuiions. For evamrle. if ihe 
saiisfaciion of one mdiMdjal is low 
but the average for ihe croup ^ hich. 
then Ihe group worker is confronted 
with an individual problem. But a low 
group averace suggests the existence 
of a group problem. 

Because of the correlation of par- 
ticipation, productivity, attendance, 
and satisfaction wwh treatment out- 
come, a combination of high averages 
and low variation is generally the most 
desirablecondition and suggest sstable. 
prothcrapeutic norms such as willing- 
ness to work on problems, do home- 
work, and participate in the group. 
When either antiihcrapeutic norms 
(low averages and little variance) 
or no norms (nigh variation) exist, 
group problems also exist.-' 

CONCLUSION 

The assessment process in group 
treatment has been underemphasized. 
Group workers in treatment settings 
appear lo t^ccepi preliminary informa- 
tion and initial complaints at face 
value in determining treatment strate- 
gies. They do not obtain the detailed 
information required to decide 
whether a group is appropriate for the 
particular client, the kind of group 
that IS appropriate, the type of goals 
the client can aim at while m the 
group, and whether the goals of each 
session and of treatment as a wliole 
are attained. 

Effective assessment requires pre- 
group interviews that explore the 
stressful situations the client is expe- 
riencmg and his or her behavioral, 
cognitive, and affective respon.^es to 
those situations. Information fjom 
these situations and subsequent 
contacts is needed to identify the 
client's resources and the barriers 
to the effectiveness of treatment. 
Interviews should be supplemented 
by role-play tests, paper-and-pencil 
tests, and observations in and out of 
the group to zero in on specific target 
areas. Sociomctric testing nr..v often 
be productive for children. Group 



data on such behavior as particp^- 
tion. satisfaction, attendance, and 
completion of assignments provide a 
basis of evaluating whether group 
problems exist and whether group 
goals are being attained. 

Group members enhance 
others assessment by bemg maxi- 
mally mvohed in testing and mier- 
viewing each other, collecting obser- 
vational data, judging each others 
rolc-pla\', and providing feedback m 
selecting individual goals. Such in- 
volvement not onl\' increases the at- 
traction to the group and among 
members, but also mobilizes the full 
power of the group as both the C( ntext 
of and means for assessment, 
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ASSESSING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORKERS: AN UPDATE FOCUSED ON 
SIMULATIONS, GRAPHICS, AND PEERS 



Noma .^adln 

ABSTRACT: The evaluation paradigm presented in an earlier 
paper is updated in this chaptei^. Two modalities (types of 
measurements) are added: simulations and graphics. In addi- 
tion, one of the criteria of success, views of significant 
others, is expanded to include the views of peers. Examples 
of the additions are provided and an application of the 
revised model to a proposed intervention is described. 

"Assessing the Effectiveness of School Social Workers," published 
in Social Work in 1979, was based on a paper presented in Michigan at 
The Institute for School Social Workers in 1977. Ten years lat^ir, vir- 
tually all that was said in that report is still applicable; the need 
for accountability is pe^^haps even more pressing than it was a decade 
ago. However, some additions to tht conceptualization of evaluation 
presented then are needed. These supplements will be discussed below 
and some concrete examples provided. The chapter will conclude with an 
illustration of how the revised evaluation paradigm can be applied to a 
proposal requesting funds for a social work project designed to reduce 
aggression by upper elementary school children. 

The model presented in the 1979 publication indicated that practi- 
;.ioners in school settings wishing to evaluate their effecciveness 
should consider which of three criteria of succ<^jss they will use in any 
given situation: the improved feelings and altitudes of the clients, 
the improved views of significant others, or indices of competent social 
functioning. School social workers must also select a modality to meas- 
ure how effective they have been in meeting the cnosen criterion. Seven 
possible modalities were suggested: hard data or objective reports of 
events; tests; observations; racing sc<£iles; questionnaires; interviews; 
and self-reports. The modalites and criteria were presented together 
in a chart along with examples of evaluation techniques for each crite- 
rion-modality combination. In this update of the model, three additions 
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will bL reviewed: two pertaining to the modalities, simulations and 
graphics: and on? to the criteria of success, an expansion of the crite- 
rion of views of significant others to include the views of peers. In 
Table 1 appears a slightly abbreviated form of the 1979 chart, modified 
to include these additions. 

Supplement To Modalities For Evaluating Effectiveness 

Simulations 

Sufficient data have now been collected (e.g., Spivak & Shure, 
1974) to warrant supplementing the list of modalities with two new 
approaches to measurement. The first has been labeled "Simulations" 
(Asher & Hymel, 1981). In this methodology, children a-^e presented with 
hypothetical problematic situations and asked to respond by saying what 
someone could do in that situation. Simulations were developed primar- 
ily to assess a child's social competence and are valuable because they 
permit clinicians to discern a child's knowledc of socially appropriate 
behavior. It cannot be assumed that the behavior observed is a valid 
depiction of all that the child understands in a social situation. For 
example, excessive anxiety or a severe case of scapegoating by peers may 
impede students behaving in a manner that they know is appropriate. 
However, if the simulation technique reveals that basic social knowledge 
is deficient, the first goal of an intervention may be to increase a 
pupil's knowledge of what peers expect and accept. A simulation techni- 
que can be very helpful in evaluating attainment of that goal because 
the children may not yet be able to demonstrate behaviorally that they 
have learned appropriate responses to other children's provocations u.id 
offers of friendship. 

To provide a concrete example of the simulation approach, material 
will be described which was used in a study demonstrating that popular 
children had more social knowledge than unpopular children when the 
assessment was made independent of the existing peer group (Asher, 
Renshaw, Gerace, & Dor, 1979). The children were shown nine hypotheti- 
cal problematic social situations and asked what t.ie protagonist would 
do. (The protagonist was always the same gender as the child.) Three 
types of items were included: one concerned the problem of getting to 
know a new group of children, one pertained to the maintenance o^ social 
relations such as helping a friend, ^nd the third focused on the 
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Techniques of Assessing School Social Work Practice: An Update 



Criteria of Effectiveness 



Improved Feel ings 
and Attitudes of 
CI ients 



Improved Views of 
Significant Otherc 
About Clients 
(Teachers, Parents, 
Peers) 



Indices of Competent 
Social Functioning 



Hard data (objec- 
tive reports of 
events) 



Suicide rates and 
attempts; acts of 
vandal ism 



Number of negative 
teacher reports to 
principals about 
child; ver bat 1 m 
reports of state- 
ments by parents 
during parent- 
teacher conferenc?s 



Attendance records; 
dropout rates; place- 
ment in or out of 
special education 
ci asses; pregnancy 
rates; employment 
records 



Tests n.a. n.a Standardized tests; 

project or teacher- 
designed tests (of 
factor' such as aca- 
demic achievement, 
adaptive behavior, 
and knowledge in spe- 
cial areas) 



Observations (re- 
cordings of be- 
haviors that we^e 
seen) 



Minutes spent cry- 
ing as reflections 
of feelings 



Counts of verbali- 
zations or behavi- 
ors of significa* t 
others regarding 
child or directed 
at child 



Systematic observa- 
tions In the class- 
room, playground, or 
at home of parent- 
child, teacher-child, 
and child-child 
interactions; counts 
of null ber of ^imes 
peers approached 
client during given 
amoi»nt of time at 
recess 



Rating scales Ratings completed 

(ratings of data by clients re- 

nn some dimensiori warding their own 

such as frequency feelings; Q- 

or intensity) sorts 



Teacher or parent 
ratines of specif- 
1 c behavi ors of 
cl ient; peer rat- 
Ings of attrac- 
tiveness or 1 iking 
of classmates in- 
cluding cl ient 



Tape recordings of 
dyadic interac- 
tions or group 
Jiscussions rated 
in bl ind judging 
for evi dence of 
competence of par- 
ticipants 



7/ 



Questionnaires 
(Instruments with 
questions that do 
not have right 
and wrong an- 
swers) 



Struc cured and 
semi structured 
assessment of 
attitudes and 
feelings of cli- 
ents, preferably 
with standardized 
instruments 



Simulations (hy- 
pothetical prob- 
lematic situa- 
tions) 



n.a. 



Graphics (uce of 
pictures or 
models to express 
feelings) 



An 8" circle is 
presented to cli- 
jnt who is then 
asked to divide 
it into wedges to 
ref 1 ect import- 
ance of different 
roles s/he plays 



Interviews (open- 
ended inquiries) 



Semi structured or 
open interviews 
with cl lent eval- 
uated by blind 
judging as to feel- 
ings revealed 



Self-Reports 
(Descriptions by 
cl ients or signi- 
ficant others 
regarding their 
feelings and 
attitu e:) 



Diaries of feel ings 
and attitudes, 
evaluated by blind 
judging 



Structured and semi- 
structured assess- 
ment of views of 
parents and teachers 
about clients; peer 
nominations of chil- 
dren in class espec- 
ially liked; peer 
checking of names of 
cl assmates having 
specified traits 



n.a. 



Task of selecting 
several classmates 
to help plan a hypo- 
thecical class party 
is given to peers of 
cl lent 



Line drawings of 
faces with a smile, 
frown, or neutral 
expression are pre- 
sented to peers of 
client along with 
names of students in 
class and peers are 
asked tc mark the 
face showing cheir 
liking of each 
child 



Semistructure-^ or 
op'an interviews with 
teachers evaluated 
by blind judging as 
to feelings and at- 
titudes toward cl 1- 
ent revealed 



Cl ients are asked 
what they could do 
when other chil- 
dren try to take 
the 1 r toys away 



n.a. 



Diaries of feel ings 
toward, or evalua- 
tions of client's 
behaviors evaluated 
by b1 ind judging 



Clients' records of 
their specific behav- 
iors performed under 
spec 1 f 1 c c i r cum- 
stances which can be 
corroborated (e.g, , 
compl eted homework 
assignments) 



Note: n.a. = not applicable 
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management of conflict, such as how to react when someone tries lo take 
your toy away. 

Data col 1 ected about the chi 1 d ' s soci al knowl edge through thi s 
approach would fit under the criterion of indices of competent function- 
ing since they are analagous to test scores reflecting the number of 
right answers, or an increase in the number of right answers if pre- and 
post-tests are employed. In many ways, simulations of social situations 
as evaluation tools are comparable to mathematics problems in which a 
student is presented with a verbal problem, for example, concerning the 
winner when two cars are traveling at different rates frcTi different 
starting points. The answer given depei is upon the child's use of the 
knowledge s/he possesses. 

Graphics 

The second new modality has not been given any label, yet numerous 
strategies o^ measurement could fall into this category. The name given 
to that cluster in this chapter is graphics. The general category could 
be called quasi-projecti ve tests but this term is not being used because 
all of the approaches permit simple coding and have a clear rationale 
for which answers are considered right or desirable from the perspective 
of a pract.:ioner in a school setting. Further, tnc students are gener- 
ally asked to portray themselves anc their feelings via pictures or 
icons, thus there is no iiitention to uncover unconscious aspects of the 
self. The merit of these techniques is that they require almost no 
words, either spoken or written, from the child being assessed and thus 
can be used with relatively non-verbal clients. However, the child must 
be capable of understanding that pictures and geometric figures can 
represent people if the procedure is to have validity. When the pupils 
being assessed are expressing their own feelings, data collected through 
this technique belong under the criterion of i..iproved feelings and atti- 
tudes of clients. If peers are being asked their views about a client, 
this technique would fit under the criterion of improved vier of signi- 
ficant others. Three graphic approaches will be described: the PIE, 
the SCAMIN, and the Family Systems Test. 

The PIE . One type of graphic technique is the PIE which measires 
an individual's psychological commitment to the various roles s/he plays 
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in life. The PIE was originally developed to ssess a husband's and 
wife's feelings about the importance of their /arious roles as they go 
through the transition to parenthood (Cowan, 1988; Cowan et al . , 1985). 
(The term PIE is not an acronyn,; it is used because the picture com- 
pleted by the individual at the end of che procedure resembles a pie cut 
into different sized wedges.) Evidence of the PIE's validity emerged 
when Cowan and her colleagues examined their PIE data and discovered 
that the importance of the partne /lover role diminished significantly 
more for wives than husbands between the third trimester of pregnancy 
and six months after the birth of the baby; this discovery helped 
explain the often-noted drop in spouses' marital satisfaction during the 
transition to parenthood. 

The PIE instructions call for giving the persons to be assessed a 
page with a circle 8" in diameter and asking them to list the main roles 
in their 1 ives— friend, student, son, daughter, worker, ballplayer. The 
individuals are then asked to divide the PIE so that each section re- 
flects the importance of each role to them, not necessarily the time 
spent in the role. The sections of the PIE are measured to determine 
the percentage of the circle allocated to each role. These scores are 
described as reflecting the psychological self. The PIE can be particu- 
larly useful 10 school social workers attempting to evaluate programs 
developed to increase the commitment to the student role of adolescents 
alienated from the educational system. If less able students are in- 
volved, pictures can be used to illustrat-? these roles, for example, a 
drawing of a family with parents and children, a classroom with students 
and a teacher, and a group of boys playir.g baseball. 

By assessing the size of the wedge representing the student role 
berore and after an intervention, the clinician will have a quantitative 
measure of how important school has become in the student's life. This 
is a critical issue because it was found in a recent study of inner city 
ado'escents that the central if/ of the student role was one cf the key 
differentiating characteristics between youths officially labeled delin- 
quent and those not so labeled vOyserman, 1987). Further, concerning 
the latter group, one of the distinguishing characteristics of those who 
reported themselves as performing delinquent acts at times and those who 
did not was the importance of the student role to che adolescents. 
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The PIE should be administered simultaneously to a control group, 
that is, comparable students not offered this or any intervention, to be 
certain that the passage of time, per se, did not account for any 
changes observed. The importance of control groups was highlighted in 
the "Transitions to Parenthood" study. Couples who did not have a baby 
were used as a control group and these individuals did not show a dimu- 
nition in the wife's partner/lover wedge of the PIE over the period of 
the investigation (Cowan et al., 1985). In the paper "Assessing the 
Effectiveness of School Social Workers" (Radin, 1979), strategies for 
using control groups without denying service to anyone arc described, 
for example, placing members of a control group on a waiting list and 
offering the service to them at a later time. Those approaches would be 
applicable here. Further information about the use of ihe PIE can be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Carolyn Pape Cowan, Research Psychologist, 
Department of Psychology, University of California, Berkeley, CA 94720. 

SCAMIN: What Face Would fou Wear? . The two other graphic modali- 
ties which assess the views of the clients will be briefly described. 
One called the SCAMIN (Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory: What Face 
Would You Wear?) has been used with very young children. It involves 
presenting the child with three simple tine drawings of faces, one with 
the well-known smile, one with a straight line for a mouth, and a third 
with a downturned mouth (Farrah, Milchus, & Reitz, 1968). Children are 
asked to mark the face or mask that most reseiTtbles their feelings under 
different conditions, for example, when they think of how well they are 
doing in Kindergarten. This simple instrument can be used even with 
preschoolers for it has been found in a study of empathy that children 
three to five can differentiate happy from sad feelings when presented 
with such line drawings (Borke, 1971). This tool would be particularly 
useful in assessing the effectiveness of interventions with depressed 
young children. More information about the SCAMIN can be obtained from 
Norman J. Milchi s. 20504 Williamsburg Road, Dearborn Heights, MI 48127. 
Practitioners who wish to create their own drawings of the three faces 
to assess changes in children's affect can readily do so without using 
the S'^AMIN's portrayals. Care must be taken, however, to use the same 
drawings in p^e- and post-tests or the evaluation will not be valid. 
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The Family Systems Test . Another graphic tool, The Family Systems 
Test, or FAST (Feldman & Gehring, in press; Gehring & Wyler, 1986; 
Gehring & Feldman, 1988), was recently developed to assess the psycho- 
logical closeness of youngsters 11 to 18 to members of their family, but 
it can be readily adapted to assess the feelings of closeness of clients 
to staff members in a school setting. As in the case of the PIE, this 
tool can be particularly helpful in determining the effectiveness of 
programs to reduce adolescents' estrangement from the educational sys- 
tem. Feelings of students toward teachers may be of critical importance 
because several studies have shown that there is an inverse relationship 
between closeness to instructors and dropping out of school and delin- 
quency. For example, it was found that delinquents were less likely to 
view teachers as having been influential in their lives than non-delin- 
quents (Oyserman, 1987). In addition, a study of Hispanic school drop- 
outs in Michigan concluded that one of the major differences between 
Hispanic students who dropped out of school and those who did not was 
their comfort in talking with teachers (Flores, 1986). As a conse- 
quence, one of the strategies rccom-^nended in the report for reducing the 
dropout rate was staff development programs for teachers and support 
staff aimed at developing mentorship/tutorial relationships between 
school personnel and dropout-prone students. 

In the FAST adolescents are given wooden figures representing fam- 
ily members and askec' to place them on a board resembling a checker 
board in such a way as to depict how close family members feel to each 
other. In other words, the distance between ihe figures represents the 
psychological closeness the individual being assessed feels toward other 
family members and the way s/he perceives other family members to feel 
toward one another. The actual distances between figures created by the 
adolescents are readily measured. School social workers using this 
aoproach could present the adolescent with figures representing various 
members of the school staff and students with one of the figures repre- 
senting the student being assessed. The smallest distance between the 
student's own figure on the board and any teacher would be the relevant 
measure and should be compared with the distance created on the same 
board by a control group of students not alienated from school, or by 
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the distance obtained at the end of an intervention, for example, of the 
in-service training program recommended above to reduce the dropout rate 
for Hispanic students. The FAST also measures the relative power of the 
figures by giving the adolescents blocks of wood and permitting them to 
raise the heighi of the more powerful figures so that height of the 
figures corresponds to the power of each figure. Social workers seeking 
to increase the perceptions of efficacy among clients may wish to use 
such blocks in their work with the FAST. Further information about this 
test, the validity of which has been v^ell established (Gehring & 
Feldman, 1988), is available from Professor S. Shirley Feldman, Family 
Studies Center, Margaret Jacks Hall, Buildirg 460, Stanford University, 
Stanford. CA 94305. 

Supplement to the Criter-Son of Effectiveness of Views 
of Significant Others 

The discussion to follow supplements the material presented in 1979 
(Radin, 1979) concerning the criterion of improved views of significant 
others about clients. Virtually ignored in that publication was the use 
of peers as significant others in assessing worker effectiveness. In 
the past few years, the importance of competence with peers, or social 
competence as it is called, has burgeoned in child development litera- 
ture. Although one could ask parents or teachers to express their views 
of a child's ability to get along with classmates, or ask the children 
themselves, it is clear that an important way to assess this character- 
istic is to obtain the views of the peers themselves if valid, reliable 
methods to do this are available; fortunately, such techniques have been 
developed. The importance of peer assessments should not be underesti- 
mated since children's judgments of their peers are based on many more 
hours of observation in many more situations than could readily be 
-^'bserved by an outside evaluator (Asher & Hymel, 1981). Two types of 
peei assessments were described by Asher and Hymel: one measures the 
attraction oetween individual members of a group, and the other measures 
behavioral competencies leading to peer acceptance. 

Attractiveness to Peers 

As to the attraction issue, several types of sociometric measures 
have been developed, each of which is designed to measure how well 
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children are liked or disliked by their peers. Two of the major methods 
are nominations and rating scales. According to Asher and Hymel (1981) 
both approaches offer a valid and reliable index of children's effec- 
tiveness with peers. 

Peer Nominatio ns. The peer nomination method, ^ form of question- 
naire, asks children to nominate a certain number of classmates accord- 
ing to specified characteristics— for example, best friend, or those 
especially liked. Typically only positive sociometric criteria, such as 
those just cited, are used but in some instances negative sociometric 
criteria, such as, "name three classmates you don't like very much," are 
employed. In both cases, the child's score is ti.e total number of nomi- 
nations received f^^om peers. It has been found in several studies that 
nomination scores tend to be stable over time for elementary school 
children, and are almost as stable as achievement test scores (Asher & 
Hymel, 1981). 

Rating Scales . The rating scale approach to interpersonal attrac- 
tion among peers involves providing the children with a list of all of 
their classmates and asking them to rate each one according to specific 
criteria. For example, in studies conducted with elementary school 
children by Asher (Hymel & Asher, 1977; Singleton & A£her, 1977), chil- 
dren were asked tc circle a number from 1 to 5 that best described how 
much they liked to play with or work with each classmate at school. A 
high rating indicated "like a lot" and a low rating indicated "don't 
like to." Faces ranginn from a frown to a smile accompany the scale to 
help the children understand the meaning of the numbers. (This is an 
example of the use of graphics in a rating scale.) A child's score is 
the average rating received from all classmates. 

The rating scale approach has been found to be sensitive to subtle 
changes in the question posed. For example, it was found that training 
low-dccepted children in social skills (via a play situation) led to 
significant increases in the children's rating by peers in response to a 
question about like to "play with," but not in response to a sociometric 
question about like to "work with" (Oden & Asher, 1977). One important 
advantage of the rating scale over the nomination procedure to tap 
attractiveness to peers is that ratings of all children in the class are 
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obtained, not just the few nominated. In addition, the test-retest 
reliability of the rating scale scores is higher than nomination scores, 
particularly when used with preschoolers. With these children a three 
point scale was used and three faces were used to help the children 
remember each point on the scale, one happy, one neutral, and one sad 
(Asher, Singleton, Tinsley, & Hymel , 1979). 

Peer Assessment 

As to peer assessments of specific behaviors (not measures of how 
well liked a child is), the technique most useful to school social work- 
ers is that of the structured peer-assessment method called the "Guess 
Who?" technique. The approach uses a questionnaire format and has been 
employed with children from preschool age to adolescence (Asher & Hymel, 
1981). Guess Who? has been found to correlate both with teacher ratings 
of the children's behavior (Gottlieb, Semmel , & Veldman, 1978), and with 
direct observations of children's behavior (Winder & Wiggins, 1964). As 
most recently used, children are presented with a matrix or checkerboard 
with specific items to oe rated on the top and the list of peers along 
the side. The children are asked to check those items that describe 
each classmate. The score for each child is the number of nominations 
received on each behavioral dimension. Through the use of this approach 
it was found (Gottlieb et al., 1978) that educably mentally impaired 
(EMI) children were rejected by their peers in mainstreamed classrooms 
because of their benavior and not because of their academic difficul- 
ties. The behaviors to be rated included various forms of disruptive 
behaviors (for example, "Who is always bothering other children?"), and 
various items reflective of lack of cognitive competence, (for example, 
"Who never knows the answers in class?"). It was the former behaviors 
that were associated with rejected mildly mentally impaired children, 
not the latter. If an intervention were developed tn alter those views 
or the behavior of che EMI children, one good way to assess its effec- 
tiveness would be to administer the Guess Who? scale as a pre- and post- 
measure. For further information about peer assessment, contact Dr. 
Steven R. Asher, Bureau of Educational Research, The University of 
Illinois, Champaign, IL 61820. 

It is evident that school social workers attempting to improve the 
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social competence of clients should consider the views of the children's 
peers as one of the criteria of the effectiveness of their interven- 
tions. However, because of the time and effort needed to collect peer 
ratings from all of the children in a clas. and to analyze the data 
ratings from all of the children in a class and to analyze the data 
collected, practitioners should consider focusing on social skill inter- 
ventions within one classroom and selecting a control group from that 
same roo.n. In this way, information about all of the children served 
and all of those in d control group not served or offered an alternative 
treatment can be collected simultaneously. 

An Application of the Revised Evaluation Paradigm 

To illustrate the use of the updated evaluation model, a proposal 
for funds to reduce aggression in the school yard by upper elementary 
school children will be discussed. The specific intervention will train 
students perceived by others to be leaders to serve as conflict 
managers who will attempt to mediate disputes on the school playground 
before they escalate. Peer ratings will be used as part of the evalua- 
tion, specifically Guess Who? with items pertaining to aggressive acts 
included. The instrument will be administered in all of the target 
grades, both before the program begins and three months after it ends. 
An indication of effectiveness would be a reduction in the number of 
children associated with various forms of aggressive behavior. Using 
this approach, the school social worker is emr'oying the criterion of 
views of significant others (peers) and the modality of questionnaires. 

In addition, the modality of simulation techniques will be used 
where children previously reported for fighting or aggressive behavior 
a^^e asked, before the intervention and three months afterward, how they' 
could respond in specified provocative situations. Here evidence of 
success would be an increase in the number of non-aggressive strategies 
cited, an index of competent social functioning. Other indices of com- 
petent social functioning that may be employed in an evaluation of the 
project were discussed in the Radin (1979) publication. These include 
systematic observations of peer interactions on the playground before 
and after the intervention and the collection of relevant hard data 
(specifically, the rate of suspensions or reports to the principal's 
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office for aggressive acts on the playground before and after the inter- 
vention) . 

As can be seen from the above discussion, evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the intervention plan does not consist of tallying how many 
hours were spent training student conflict managers, or of how satisfied 
their teachers or parents were with the program. The ultimate test of 
success is whether or not aggression was reduced because that was the 
stated goal of the intervention. 

In conclusion, if the bottom line for business is "How much of a 
profit was made?", social workers in school settings must accept the 
fact that the bottom line for them is "Did your effort make a differ- 
ence?"- The theme underlying this chapter is that when practitioners 
have more evaluation strategies at their command, there is a greater 
likelihood that their aniwer will be "Yes." Three relatively new and 
powerful techniques, not previously described together elsewhere, are 
readily available to clinicians in educational settings: simulations, 
graphics, and peer assessment. Each taps a unique approach to evalua- 
tion not duplicated in other assessment strategies. These methodologies 
should not be overlooked—to do so could mean losing an opportunity not 
provided by any other avenue to demonstrate that school social workers' 
interventions do indeed make a difference. 
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HUMAN SUBJECTS GUIDELINES FOR 
SCHOOL-BASED RESEARCH 



Ruth Rati iff 

ABSTRACT: Although school -based research rarely poses physi- 
cal risks to students, it may involve complex ethical ques- 
tions. This chapter discusses measures that should be taken 
to safeguard the welfare of students and clients participating 
in such projects. It particularly examines the fol lowing: 
selection of subjects; conditions of subjects' participation; 
project methods; the recording and reporting of data; and 
obtaining informed consent. 

Human Subjects Regulations 

Researchers in medical, social, and behavioral sciences and the 
agencies that funo their work have displayed over the past fifteen years 
an increasing concern for the protection of human research subjects. It 
has become common for colleges and universities, schools, school dis- 
tricts, and hospitals to establish boards (called "institutional review 
boards" or IRBs) that review all proposed research involving human sub- 
jects to be conducted on their premises. Researchers and reviewers are 
guided by suggestions of professional associations, such as the American 
Psychological Association (1973) and by federal regulations proceeding 
primarily from the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services Office 
for Protection from Research Risks (OPRR). While these rules technical- 
ly govern only that research supported with federal f'jnds, they general- 
ly have been accepted by research institutions as standards of good 
practice. Human subjects issues, however, often fall into gray areas 
where these rules may be open to differing interpretions. There may 
not be definitive answers for the researcher or the board. A human sub- 
jects review is often a process of negotiation between researcher and 
IRB. 

The Belmont Report, published by The National Commission for the 
Protection of Human Subjects of Biomedical and Beliavioral Research 
(1978) is an excellent introduction lo human subjects concerns. Written 
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in clear, non-technical language, it discusses the ethical principles 
governing rpsparch involving human subjects and forms the basis for fed- 
eral human subjects regulations. The Belmont Report articulates three 
ethical principles that should govern the involvement of human subjects: 
(1) respect for the autonomy of subjects; (2) beneficence, the effort to 
secure the well-being of subjects; and (3) justice, expressed by 
refraining from imposing undue burdens on subjects or denying them 
benefits to which they are entitled. These principles point to matters 
such as the obtaining of participant consent, the confidentiality of 
data, the selection of subjects, and the psychological or physical risks 
involved for the participants, which must be considered in many research 
projects. 

OPRR regulations (found in Title 45 of the Code of Federal Regula- 
tions) defin3 research as "a systematic investigation designed to devel- 
op or contribute to generalizable knowledge" (45 C.F.R. Sec. 46.102). 
By this standard, an evaluation that is conducted solely for the purpose 
of improving that program is not considered "research" and is not sub- 
ject to review; nor would a counselor's client treatment notes taken 
solely to improve the counselor's own practice fall into the category of 
research. A human subject is defined as "a living individual about whom 
an investigator conducting research obtains 1) data through intervention 
or interaction with the individual or 2) identifiable private informa- 
tion" (45 C.F.R. Sec. 46.102). Thus, research projects obtaining data 
that cannot be linked (even by the researcher) to the individual identi- 
ties of subjects are considered exempt from human subjects regulations. 
However, even program review projects or anonymous survey and observa- 
tional research may be required by the spoiisoring institution to be sub- 
r.itted to its review board. While educational research projects usually 
are not as "risky" as medical, they can be ethically complex when thoy 
involve examination of student (and sometimes parent) behavior, use of 
information about students that may be considered "private," or the 
participation of minors in research. The following are some aspects of 
research projects that commonly come under the scrutiny of review 
boards. 



Common Human Subjects Issues 

Selection of Subjects 

It is not considered ethical to ask people to participate in 
research when their physical or emotional conditions would make that 
participation especially onerous for them-^even if the study will result 
in benefits to others suffering the same conditions. Persons being 
ask'^d to participate i*" research have the right to know why they have 
been chosen for the project. They should also be informed if another 
person or agency has given you their names. This is especially import- 
ant in research involving requests for confidential or potentially 
embarrassing information, even if this information is to be given anony- 
mously. For example, in conducting an anonymous survey on drug use 
among a random sample of students, it would be very important to inform 
the students and their parents that their names were selected at random 
from a particul ar 1 i st. 

Conditions of Subjects' Participation 

The careful researcher will attempt to assup'^ that the persons 
requested to participate in research do not feel unduly obliged to do 
so. This can be particularly a problem when you, the researcher, are 
also providing some sort of service to the subjects, for you are potent- 
ially in the position to award or withhold benefits to these clients, 
depending upon their participation. In such cases, you should carefully 
explain that they are free to choose to participate and will not be 
denied your services if they decline. Clients will feel more free to 
decide if you ha\e constructed you study so that you, the researcher and 
counselor, cannoi identity their responses, and most free if you cannot 
even tell which of your clients chooses not to participate. 

Research subjects have the right to know that they may also with- 
draw from the research project at any time. If you are conducting 
research using the practices you normally use (and that are commonly 
accepted in your profession), your clients should be informed that they 
can request at any time that the data you are gathering from them be 
excluded from your study. When your subjects are students participating 
in "normal" educational activities, you should inform their parents that 
they may make a similar request. If the services are themselves 
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"experimental," (that is, their efficacy is doubtful and cheir use may 
even be risky) tell your clients that they are free tc withdraw from 
participation in the research at any time and that you will continue to 
serve them through more traditional practice. If there exists the 
possibility that your subjects may be harmed b> participation in your 
project, you must make provision for remedy. For example, -if your 
project has the potential to cause serious emotional distress for your 
clients, you must be prepared to provide free, profess^'onal counseling 
for them. 

Methods of the Study 

Two questions lie at the heart of concern for the welfare of human 
research subjects: "Are the project's proposed activities physically 
or psychological risky?" and "Are the benefits to the participants (or 
to others like them) potentially so great that they outweigh the risks?" 
Of course, research often involves persons who are at risk of physical 
or psychological harm; what a review board will examine is the extent to 
which their participation in a research project either alleviates or 
exacerbates that risk. 

Whether it is right to ask a subject to undergo risks in a project 
when its benefits will not be realized by the subject but by others (a 
situation existing most obviously in medical research but possible in 
behavioral) is a chorny issue over which researchers and reviewers 
wrangle. The federal regulations require that particular concern be 
given to this issue when the research subjects are children (45 C.F.R. 
Sec. 46.406). More common in educational and counseling research is 
the matter of assessing whether an experimental intervention or strategy 
is so likely effective that to deprive some clients of it is unjustified 
by the need for more extensive verification; or conversely, whether the 
strategy is probably so ineffective that exposing clients to it cannot 
be justified. 

It is commonly accepted that research involving students participa- 
ting in "normal" educational activities presents minimal risk, however, 
whether a project's activities are "normal" may be problematic. The 
federal regulations give these definitions of "normal educational prac- 
tices": "D research on regular or special education and instructional 
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strategies; or 2) research on the effectiveness of or the comparison 
among instructional techniques, curricula, or classroom management 
methods" (45 C.F.R. Sec. 46.101). Research involving the us3 of educa- 
tional tests, surveys, interviews, or observation may also be construed 
to be essentially riskless in most cases. There is risk, however, when 
the information the tests obtain is recorded in such a manner thit the 
participants can be identified with it, either by name or other identi- 
fying characteristics. This risk is intensified when any disclosure of 
the responses might embarrass or damage the subjects. In fact, no mat- 
ter how innocuous your methods appear to you, it is wise not to assume 
that your project is "riskless" and therefore not subject to review by 
your institutional review board. 

Perhaps the most controversial practice in social or behavioral 
research is that of deception— of deliberately misinforming the partici- 
pant or withholding information that would be likely to affect his or 
her actions n participation. Some ethicists feel that deception in the 
course of research is never justified while many social and behavioral 
scientists claim that it is an essential tool of their research. A 
common compromise is to allow "benign" deception; requiring that the 
subjects be disabused of the deception after the research has been com- 
pleted. "Benign" deception excludes that which (1) would make a person 
feel foolish or "duped" when disabused, or (2) might cause the person to 
act in way that he or she will likely regret. Researchers working with 
children must also consider what effect deception— and the revealing of 
deception— may have on their moral development. In some cases, these 
concerns may justify unrevealed deception if it is innocuous. However, 
review boards will probably be more inclined to reject deception as an 
acceptable research practice with children. 

Recording and Reporting Data 

It could also be considered a form of deception to breach the 
assumed confidentiality of an interaction between researcher and sub- 
jects by recording and reporting private information. According to fed- 
eral regulations, "private" information includes behavior that a person 
can reasonably expect is not being obb?rved or recorded. Data that a 
person provides for one purpose may not be used for another without that 
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person's consent (45 C.F.R. Sec. 46.102). You should be able to tell 
your clients how the information that you record will be recorded, how 
it will be reported, and who will see it. They must give their consent 
t? being tape- or video-ricorded. (It is considered good practice to 
erase such tapes when the study is cor.pleted. If you do not plan to do 
so, inform your clients for wh^'t other purposes you will use th? tapes.) 
If the information you are seeking involves description of illegal 
activities, you will want to be very careful in recording it, for your 
client's sake as well as your own. It is safest to record such data 
with no identifiers at all. As a researcher in the schools, you may 
also be confronted with a conflict between your obligation to protect 
the confidentiality of information obtained from a student against a 
parent's desire to know his or her child's responses. Again, recording 
data with no identifiers can resolve the problem. By contrast, in pub- 
lic settings a researcher may y^cord the bef'ivior of subjects without 
their ronsent. A classroom is lenerally considered a public settir.g, 
yet the students may not expect certain types of disclosure of their 
behavior. Reporting sample comments given in class might thus be quite 
acceptable, while publishing these same comments linked with the names 
of students who made them could be regarded as a breach of confidence. 

An institutional review board will not only consider how you record 
your data, but also whether all the data you request is really necessary 
to your study. To ask for personal information that is not necessary is 
not only bad practice but may also discourage participants from respond- 
ing fully to other questions. Consider also that reporting certain data 
may Identify the small groups to which your clients belong— suc'^ as 
homeroom, class section, grade, or school- and thus make them feel 
uncomfortable even though their individual identities ere not revealed. 
In a very small or a homogeneous population, reporting certain demo- 
graphic characteristics, especially in combination (such as rel ,gion and 
parents' professions), can virtually identify a student. 

Obtaining Informed Consent 

Before involving persons in a research project, you must give them 
sufficient information about the research so that they can decide 
whether or not to participate. This should be presented in language 
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that the client or student (or the student's parent) can understand. 
Just how much information this oral or written presentation must 
include may be a matter for debate with the review board. Usually the 
statement will include the following: the purpose of the -osearch; the 
reason for selecting the person as a Ju'^ject; what participation in the 
study will involve; the potential benefits of the project tc its 
participants or to others; the ri«K: or potential discomfort (including 
emotional discomfort) that the participant may experience; and the 
degree to which the participant's identity will be protected. Potential 
participants should also be explicitly informed of the conditions of 
their participation (see previous section). In sum, they should be told 
that: (1) they may freely choose whether or not to participate, (2) 
they will not be penalized (or lose the benefit of services) if they 
choose not to participate; (3) they may withdraw from the research 
without withdrawing from the services at any time. 

In only a few circumstances, subjects need not be informed of the 
research or their participation in it. The most common instance in 
school-based research involves research on "normal educational prac- 
tices" in which the published results cannot be linked to individual 
students. An educational research project that uses school records 
shorn of identifiers at the time the researcher examines them might not 
require consent. A third instance might be observational -"esearch, in a 
public setting, where informing the students would influence their 
behavior. In conducting projects in the schools, however, it is wise to 
keep parents informed of proposed research. Their consent to involve 
their children should be sought for any research activities departing 
from the regular curriculum. 

tven though persons should almost always be informed about the 
research, their written consent to participate in it may not always be 
required. It may be desirable to forego written consent when the sub- 
ject's signature would be the only identifier linking him or her to 
responses— or to the project at all (e.g., the case of a questionnaire 
that could be returned anonymously). 

Obtaining consent for projects involving children is somewhat comp- 
licated by the fact that in many states persons unJer eighteen are not 
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legally qualified to give consent. To involve a minor in a oroject 
requiring consent, you must obtain consent in writing from the student's 
parent or legal guardian. (In a "risky" project, a review board may 
require that the consent of both parents be obtained (45 C.F.R. Sec. 
46.408)). It is required that an advocate be appointed for a ward of 
the state to give consent for that student to participate in a research 
project (45 C.F.R. Sec. 46.409). Some schools employ "negative consent" 
and inform parents that, unless they object, their children will be 
involved in research. This is not considered good practice. A more 
acceptable variation is the "blanket consent" to involve students in 
normal education research over the course of a year; but even this 
"blanket" doe*; not cover all projects. Those that involve departures 
from regular classroom activity must still seek special consent from 
parents. It is also good practice to give the student, if over seven 
years old, the opportunity to assent to or refrain from participating in 
projects that involve activities other than those regularly scheduled. 

Summary 

Submitting a project for institutional review may appear an onerous 
procedure requiring you, the researcher, to address unlikely possibili- 
ties and delaying the start of the project. However, constructing a 
project zo that it protects the welfare of subjects can improve its 
validity. Students who do not feel threatened by the activities of a 
research project will be likely to participate more fully and to give 
honest responses. Their parents, feeling well-informed about the pro- 
ject, will be less likely to object to their children's participation. 
Therefore, protecting the subjects of research also assists the 
researcher. 
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SECTION TWO 
METHODS OF SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 



INTERRUPTED TIME SERIES DESIGN 
AND THE EVALUATION OF SCHOOL PRACTICE* 



Paula Meares** 

ABSTRACT: If their attempts to assess the effectiveness of 
social work intervention are to be successful, evaluators must 
understand the characteristics of the various research tech- 
niques. The author analyzes the strengths and weaknesses of 
the interrupted time series design, with particular reference 
to practice in public schools. 

This article will describe some of the methodological strengths anH 
weaknesses of the interrupted time series design, wh^ch is a technique 
that holds significance for the evaluation of social work in public 
schools. The literature on school practice has recognized the complexi- 
ties of the educational system and has noted that this complexity must 
be conceptualized to foster fundamental knowledge of how to deliver 
school social work services.^ During the past few years some authors 
have addressed this issue by explicating various social work methods and 
models in relation to school practice and identifying factors that shape 
such practice on the local, state, and national levels.^ 

However, it seems that during this time little attention has been 
given to systems of evaluating the effectiveness of social work inter- 
vention in the schools. It is this author's position that several 
factors have interacted to cloud the need for evaluation. Such factors 
include (1) the nature and complexities of the school environment, (2) 
the lack of knowledge and expertise in the skills required to implement 
the evaluation process, (3) the lack of control or input in determining 
the tasks appropriate to school social work, and (4) the reluctance of 
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school social workers to experiment with new approaches to practice 
because of domination by the limiting individualistic approach, which 
offers them little opportunity to engage in self-evaluation or interven- 
tion assessment.' 

As scnool social workers attempt to solidify their positions and to 
quantify anci evaluate their contributions to the educational process, 
research techniques, designs, and statistical analysis will be of para- 
mount importance. No longer should the delivery of social work services 
arise spontaneously out of the demands of the school system without 
attention to systematic assessment of the impact or effectiveness of the 
services. The cu^-en literature is beginning to address this issue and 
is establishing som guidelines that not only hold significant implica- 
tions for the future but indirectly support the move toward specializa- 
tion that is currently claiming the profession's attention. For 
example, a recent article by Radin and another by Michals, Cournoyer, 
and Pinner attempt to develop evaluation research techniques, data col- 
lection devices, and designs based on the unique environmental consider- 
ations and structural conditions that affect practice within public 
school s. * 

These developments are timely in light of the inflationary demands, 
budget cuts, and increasing societal pressures placed upon the schools. 
It is important that school practitioners provide data reflecting their 
contribution to the educational process. They must not only become more 
cognizant of how the goals of social work mesh with educational goals 
and objectives but must demonstrate their contribution to the process— 
and evaluation research will provide social workers and the school 
system with quantitative data on the effectiveness of service. 

The author strongly recommends that the evaluation of social work 
practice in schools become a part of the daily operation or routine of 
the practitioner or groups of practitioners. It is critical that the 
school enhance and maintain its position as a pivotal institution within 
the network of child welfare services. In their efforts to demonstrate 
their effectiveness as it relates to educational goals, school social 
workers must meet several criteria: they must (1) be systematic, (2) 
provide a quantitative presentation of data and related results, (3) 
provide an objective analysis of results, and (4) incorporate evaluation 
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as a part of every function at several levels, Including the levels of 
the individual, group, con¥nunity, and organization. 

General Problems in Evaluation 

Practitioners must also be careful to avoid the pitfalls of evaluation 
research that have too frequently led social workers in a variety of 
settings to underestimate the significance of their contributions. 
Among these traditional problems related to evaluation researcli in 
general are the following. 

1. Generally, those studies within social work that have attempted 
to assess the impact or effectiveness of a specific intervention "have 
yielded disappointing and confusing results."^ At the same time, there 
is increasing pressure on social service agencies and on institutions 
hosting such services to evaluate their programs. The evaluation of 
social services has generally raised more questions than it has answer- 
ed. Thus, the "realistic fear that evaluation research will fail to 
document any positive effects of services on clients has resulted in a 
prevailing ambivalence toward evaluation among practitioners."* Fear o^" 
the results of evaluation has contributed to the practitioner's reluct- 
ance to utilize the techniques. 

2. An evaluation study may be deceptive because of a mismatch 
between the definition of success and the method of assessing and 
statistically analyzing the outcome.^ Practitioners often define 
success in one way and measure it as though it had been defined in 
another way. A mismatch between the definition of success and the 
method of assessment leads to failure to find statistically significant 
relationships when they indeed exist. For example, an evaluation tech- 
nique to assess cure or restoration may not detect successful ameliora- 
tion, prevention, maintenance, or pattern change. Another way of 
explaining this error is to say that the resulcs of practice have been 
incorrectly interpreted and reported when in fact the social work inter- 
vention has had significant impact. 

3. Practitioners too often identify cure as the desired outcome of 
intervention. They assume that there is some causal agent or condition 
that must be removed or deactivated. It is virtually impossible to 
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assume that intervention will result in cure, given (1) the lack of 
experimental control within the majority of social work settings and (2) 
the s'^gnificant number of variables that impinge, with varying degrees 
of impact, on cl ients. 

4. Researchers in the area of social work often rely unnecessarily 
upon sophisticated statistical analysis when they could use a graphic 
representation such as that used by Michals, Cournoyer, end Pinner in 
the recent study in the East Hartford, Connecticut, school s.' In that 
study, the statistical analysis of the data involved an inspection of 
the change in behaviors over time rather- than calculating the mean fre- 
quency of the behaviors under analysis (attendance patterns, tardiness 
patterns, and grading patterns). When the data were inspected using 
regression lines, and when the pattern of behaviors wrio analyzed (a 
departure from the procedure of calculating the means before and after 
intervention), the outcome was positive. This illustrates the need for 
social workers to experiment with different approaches to analyzing data 
before reporting that the intervention is a failure. The author is ^tOt 
proposing that this design be limited to merely the inspection of 
changes in patterns of behaviors. There ire specific statistical proce- 
dures for analyzing data yielded by this design that a»"e more complicat- 
ed than the procedure utilized in the East Hartford study. 

5. Another major component in the evaluation process that is fre- 
quently not sufficiently conceptualized in social work is the nature of 
the intervention itself. As Gambrlll has pointed out, "in order to 
improve our own practice and to contribute to the development of social 
work knowledge, we must analyze not only whether a particular strategy 
resulted in client change but also why it does or does not. We must 
evaluate both outcome and process."^ 

6. Last and not 1 east among these problems i s the f ai 1 ure to 
include theory as a part of the evaluation plan. Proch contends that 
"one of the most important elements in producing a useful evaluation is 
locating the study in a theoretical perspective" and that there has to 
be some reason or theoretical justification for a program if it is to 
succeed. ^° Another essential element related to this issue is replica- 
tion, a procedure that is now a relative rarity in evaluation research. 
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It is vital that researchers conduct repeated investigation if they 
expect to inspire confidence in the validity of evaluation results for 
repetition of results is the basis of scientific generalization* 

Interrupted Time Series Design 

In the interrupted time series design, a series of measurements of the 
variables to be influenced are taken before and after the introduction 
of the treatment or intervention strategy. The intervals between 
measui'ements must be consistent and specific, and the more measurements 
made the better. Thi s design can be diagramed as fol 1 ows, with "M" 
representing a point of measurement and "T" the period of treatment. 

Premeasurement Intervention Postmeasurement 
Ml M2 M3 T M4 M5 M6 

Methodological Strengths One general advantage of this design is 
that it do.^s not require a highly controlled setting. Among the specif- 
ic qualities that contribute to the appropriateness of this design for 
evaluating social work intervention in the schools are the fc lowing: 

1. The greatest advantage of the interrupted time series design 
is, according to Popham, "not that it offers an alternative co tradi- 
tional comparative designs, but that it provides a markedly different 
perspective for evaluating the effects of social work intervention."^^ 
As Popham also indicate many types of treatment used by school social 
workers produce their effect over a period of time and not in a single 
instant as measured by a posttest. Because this design is ideal for 
studying longitudinal effects, it is more appropriate for use when long- 
term benefits are likely to be the result of intervention. 

2. Another advantage of the interrupted ti...e series design is that 
it p/ovides a posttreatment tool to use in evaluating social work 
interventions for which no comparison-group contrasts were planned. It 
lends itself to spontaneity. In other words, "the intervention can be 
implemented and evaluated as a second thought; because school attendance 
records and grades can provide baseline data."^^ A profile of 
preintervention characteristics should be analyzed, understood, and 
quantified before the intervention is introduced or conceptualized. 
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3. This design can a1*^o be used when it is impossible, for ethical 
or other reasons, to withhold a given treatment. The use of control 
groups within the context of the school is generally impossible to 
arrange, since all children needing social services must receive them, 
and under no circumstances should students be denied access to treat- 
ment. According to Campbell, when a control group cannot be used, the 
interrupted time series design can be strengthened if comparison-group 
data are available, and this design ranks as the strongest of all quasi- 
experimental techniques unde*^ these conditions. 

4. As stated earlier, certain types of results are difficult to 
interpret using the interrupted time series design, but when data are 
presented graphical ly, interpretation is 1 ess difficult. This is 
significant in that it may enable practitioners to analyze data without 
possessing sophisticated statistical knowledge and skills. 

Thus, a number of positive qualities are related to this design. 
And these qualities complement various ethical and environmental limita- 
tions confronting school social workers. 

Methodological Weaknesses. Several limitations and considerations 
must be addressed when utilizing the interrupted time series design. 
The following are among these areas of potential weakness. 

1. The design does not control for history as a factor in produc- 
ing the change in the pattern of behavior. The plausibility of history 
as an explanation for a shift in behavior depends upon the degree of 
experimental i sol ation that the experimenter can cl aim. Extraneous 
events as a part of history may interact with the intervention strategy 
and thus pose one of the most serious threats to internal validity, 
particularly in situations of open service when the client is constantly 
in contact with the natural environment.^® Also, time intervals must be 
exact, to ensure that a change is not taking place as a result of a 
factor such as a historical or seasonal trend. 

2. The reliability of baseline data is subject to question if the 
data are archival or have been collected by any person other than the 
evaluator. As noted earlier, this design allows for the insertion and 
use of already existing records in developing preintervention measure- 
ments. The total acceptance of such records throws suspicion on the 
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outcome measures. Grades, attendance records, and testing scores are 
generally sources of errors. They contain subjective opinion and do not 
provide totally accurate information on baseline behaviors. "To develop 
valid baseline data and outcome measures, the content of this measure- 
ment device must reflect the goals or desires of the services being 
evaluated."^' 

The following questions should be posed by the evaluator in rela- 
tion to this isL'e: (1) Do the measurement procedures actually reflect 
the status of the clients on some important characteristics subsequent 
to intervention? and (2) IT the researcher relies upon baseline data 
collected by others without developing his or her own premeasurement, is 
the outcome subject to debate? School records should not be ignored but 
should be used in conjunction with preevaluation instruments that have 
been developed in light of the goals and objectives within the framework 
of the intervention strategy. "Assessment variability is a concern when 
multiple evaluators are used in the assessment process and error may be 
introduced."^* 

Another part of this issue is the problem of limiting a long series 
of observations to indicators that are already being recorded for other 
purposes. Such indicators may not be completely relevant to the major 
thrust of the intervention. According to Campbell, what is generally 
lacking in data from interrupted lime series designs are reports on the 
participant's experiences and perceptions: "Present school records pro- 
vide only one opinion on how a student is progressing, but seldom, if 
ever, do such records provide the pupil's perception or report on how 
the school is doing. Both participants should be allowed to provide 
feedback. "^^ 

The use of multibased data (including self-reports of persons 
directly and indirectly involved in the process) is important in evalua- 
tive research. In social work, the outcomes in which researchers are 
interested are often too complex to be measured by means of a single 
criterion. 

It is recommended that several criteria must be combined to measure 
a single concept. Also because of the complexity of variables cur- 
rently studied by social and behavioral scientists, there is an 
increasing need to use multiple methods of 
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data collection techniques. Having a variety of methods that 
combine both highly quantitative and qualitative data collection 
techniques may also help to provide information for a more complex 
picture of the operation of particular variables. 

Another factor that could affect this issue is the variation among 
professionals such as teachers and social workers in their viewing of 
behaviors and recording of information. A change in a trend line or 
behavior pattern may be the result of variations in the approaches of 
those observing the behavior or in the quality of recording. 

3. Tests of significance in interrupted time sequence designs are 
still a problem and are "under development." For example, according to 
Campbell, ordinary least-squares estimations are usually inapplicable 
because of autoregressive error. Statistical techniques are currently 
being developed and refined by researchers. 

Conclusions 

The main purpose of this article has been to examine one quasi- 
experimental design that holds a number of positive implications for the 
evaluation of social work practice and intervention in public schools. 
One of the issues raised was that the evaluator must know the "trade- 
offs" in selecting any particular evaluative design. This requires some 
degree of sophistication and a knowledge of the various options and 
environmental aspects that limit or enhance various aspects of the eval- 
uation process. As Moursund has stated: 

You must know the 1 ifnitations of the design~i.e., what kinds of 
information will it yield? What kind of information will be 
omitted in the process? Why? And what will be the degree of 
general izability ... if a quasi-experimental design has been 
selected? The question of internal validity is a simple one— 
although the answer certainly is not. Did the treatment cause the 
change in observed behavior or is there another plausible explana- 
tion? The design of a study should attempt to eliminate or control 
as many of the internal sources of error as possible to reduce the 
possibility of rival hypotheses. ^ ^ 

Often, as the evaluator' s control over "the research setting 
increases, the internal validity of the study (achieved through experi- 
mental control) tends to increase as external validity (generalizabil- 
ity) decreases. "2* True experimental control in a public school setting 
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Figure 1. Possible Effects of artificiality of Settings on 

Validity' 




Unstructured Structured Natural Laboratory 
field in' -views and end field experiments 

c::serv£tion questionnaires experiments 



* Source: n.O. Vv'Eshingion, Program EvaluBtion in the HumBn Services, Cen- 
ter for Advance Studies Monograph No. 1 (Milwaukee: University o' Wisconsin, 
TS75). p. 2^. 
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is probably not feasible unless the school has been designated as an 
experimental or laboratory s*--tting. Still, there are problems in gener- 
alizing even if the school is experimental in nature. Figure 1 provides 
an explanalion of these issues--external and internal validity as 
related to a natural setting (public schools) or a laboratory setting. 

The interrupted time series design is a promising evaluation tool 
because of its flexibiliLy and compatibility as it relates to natural 
settings and the problems confronted by social workers in schools. How- 
ever, it needs further experimentation, application, and development. 

Recommendations 

Researchers must attempt to replicate and simultaneously explicate 
studies based on the interrupted time series aesign. To fulfill this 
charge, social work educators and social work practitioners interested 
in this specialization must collaborate and share their unique expertise 
as it relates to the evaluation process. Some of the issues set forth 
in this article may raise doubts among practitioners in terms of Knowl- 
edge and skills required to carry the process out. 

But evaluation technology is not solely the property of academi- 
cians. It is the author's position in this article that the academician 
and the practitioner--one being more familiar with practice considera- 
tions related to implementing an evaluation process, and the other being 
more knowledgeable on technical aspects of design utility, appropriate- 
ness, and limitation— must recognize their interdependence. If school 
social workers are to build evaluation reser^rch techniques and develop a 
body of knowledge specific in their field of practice, these two levels 
of expertise must be bridged. 

Also, the implementation or development of an intervention strategy 
should be based upon an assessment needs within the school -community- 
pupil configuraticii. Social workers should establish that a given 
intervention is relevant, consistent, and neaded before they define the 
various components of the intervention plan and the evaluation process. 
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Singie-case study 
designs revisited 

Eileen D. Gambrill and Richard P. Barth 



Although considered by some writers to be one way of integrating 
research and practice, single-case study designs have recently been 
criticized for failing to facilitate research and practice goals. The 
authors offer a perspective in which knowledge-building efforts are seen 
along a continuum ranging from exploratory to causal and indicate that 
such a perspective leads to a more optimistic view of the usefulness of 
various single-case designs. They suggest that a practice model 
including such elements as a clear definition of desired outcomes, the 
collection of baseline information, and the tracking of progress during 
intervention is compatible with a variety of single-case study designs. 



Eileen D, Camhn'll, Ph.D., is Professor, 
and Richard P. Barth, A/SH'. i.s a doctoral 
Student, School of Social \^'elfare, U n I'- 
ve r si ty of California. Berkeley. 



Research and service, or direct prac- 
tice, have had an ambivalent relation- 
ship throughout the history of 
casework. Although social workers 
are generally encouraged to draw on 
the findings of empirical research in 
their work with clients and to add to 
social work's knowledge base by 
gathering data within their own prac- 
tice, both of these activities are often 
neglected. The variety of reasons ac- 
counting for this have been discussed 
elsewhere.* 

Within the last few years, the use of 
single-case study designs has been 
proposed as a way to improve the 
knowedge base of social work. 
Whereas earlier articles were perhaps 
overly optimistic about the ease of 
applying single-case study designs in 
practice, a recent article by Thomas 
presents an overly pessimistic view by 
singling out for discussion the most 
rigorous single-case designs and em- 
phasizing one goal for their use.* The 
purpose of the present article is to 
suggest an alternative perspective re- 



garding the role of single-case studies 
in research and service. 



CONTINUUM OF EFFORTS 

The authors' basic premise is that re- 
search designs he on a continuum 
ranging from designs that are explor- 
atory in nature and offer tentative data 
concerning the impact of a given in- 
tervention 10 intensive single-case 
study designs that permit the re- 
searcher to draw inferences about the 
causal effects of interventions. The 
accumulation of evidence about the 
effects of a t'^en intevention is gener- 
ally carried out in a gradual fashion. 
Early research efforts are often 
exploratory in nature, with later ef- 
forts being designed in accordance 
with what is found in these early ac- 
tivities. An important point of depar- 
ture from the position Thomas has as- 
sumed is the acceptance of the useful- 
ness of designs all along this con- 
tinuum. Acceptance of the continuum 
calls for a more optimistic view of the 
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cxicnl 10 which considerations re- 
garding service and research are com- 
patible. The authors view what are 
considered by many to be conflicts 
between research and service as con- 
flicts among different models of prac- 
tice. 

In the authors' opinion, the collec- 
tion of information within designs that 
do not permit causal inference does 
not necessarily interfere with practice 
considerations and in most cases 
facilitates these considerations. This 
point of view has been advocated by 
others who have discussed the re- 
lationship between research and 
practice/ Restricting activities to 
single-case study designs thai are 
rigorous and intensive overlooks im- 
portant contributions to the develop- 
ment of knowledge that social work- 
ers can make w'llhin less rigorous de- 
signs. 

RESEARCH AND PRACTICE OBJECTIVES 

Thomas has stated that *'the purpose 
of research with single-subject designs 
is lo demonstrate thr^l an intervention 
provides experimental control over a 
given target behavior/* whereas the 
focus of service 'Ms on the service 
outcome, on changes in the targets of 
intervention, rather than on demon- 
strating that the independent variables 
comprising the inter\'ention . , . were 
in fact responsible for change/'* Ac- 
ceptance of a research continuum and 
research efforts as confirming findings 
rather than demonstrating effects 
helps to reconcile the objectives of re- 
search and practice. Cook and 
Campbell have pointed out that there 
are many possible conceptions of 
causality and that 

observed causal relationships in the so- 
cial sciences will be fallible rather than 
inevitable and that the connections be- 
tween antecedents and consequences 
will be probabilistic* 

If the goal of research is conceived 
cf as the exploration of probabilistic 
causal connections, its achievement 
need not be threatened by the use of a 
range of single-subject designs. 

No single-case experimental study, 
no matter how well controlled, can 
demonstrate that an intervention will 



always have a given effect on selected 
dependent variables. Replication is 
necessary to increase confidence m a 
study's original findings, and fol- 
low-up data are required to deter- 
mine the longevity of effects. The .^B 
design, consisting of basehne followed 
by intervention phase and often used 
in the conteM of practice, nroMdes a 
weak basis for believing that a given 
intervention was responsible for ob- 
served vhanges." 

However, replication across dif- 
ferent clients or occasions decreases 
vulnerability to some types of con- 
founding effects. For example, suc- 
cessful repetition of an AB design 
using the same in!er\'ention across 
different clients with similar problems 
(such as parent training with abusive 
parents) can provide information on 
the generality of findings. Although 
such replications do not resolve ques- 
tions about the role of specific com- 
ponents of intervention — for instance, 
positive expectations — these ques- 
tions can be explored later in a con- 
text in which research is given a 
priority equal to or greater than ser- 
vice.^ The point is that data gathered 
in settings in which considerations 
related to service are paramount can 
help point the way toward useful in- 
vestigations within a more rigorous 
framework, 

CUNtCAL APPLICATIONS 

As noted by Thomas, service consid- 
erations may sometimes require the 
use of a single-case study design to 
confirm that an intervention was re- 
sponsible for a particular change. This 
is illustrated by a case described by 
Gardner that involved a 10-year-old 
girl who was having seizures.' Exten- 
sive physical examinations failed to 
discover any physical cause for the 
seizures. However, an examination of 
how the girl's family interacted re- 
vealed that she and her younger sister 
competed for their parents' attention 
and t!iat some events had taken place 
that could have provided her with 
n. dels of seizurelike behavior. 

Intervention consisted of the par- 
ents* ignoring the seizuies or other 
deviant behavior and offering atten- 
tion whenever the child behaved ap- 



propriately. Subsequently, the rale of 
seizures and tantrums decreased dur- 
ing ir.icrvention. Since the results of 
neurological tests are not always de- 
finitive, a reversal design (ABAB), in 
uhich baseline conditions are rein- 
stated dunng the second A phase, 
was used to provide some confirma- 
tion that parental attention was re- 
lated to the scizurelike behavior. Sei- 
zures increased during the second A 
phase: when intervention was again 
instituted, they decreased to zero. A 
follow-up one year later indicated that 
no further seizures had occurred. 

In this example, a reversal design 
offering a greater degree of informa- 
tion about the role of intervention, the 
independent variable, in creating ob- 
served changes was used for purposes 
of case management. Although a 
short-term adverse effect may occur 
when baseline conditions are rein- 
stated, maintenance of treatment ef- 
fects may be increased by providing 
graphic evidence of the impact of an 
intervention. 

Another example of the clinical 
value of reversal designs is provided 
by the use of an ABCDCD design in a 
community mental health center by 
Liberman and his associates. '° In- 
stitution of the initial C phase (in 
which the client received coupons for 
time away from the clinic) resulted in 
only a modest improvement in the 
client's behavior, whereas instituti'^n 
of the D phase (adding response cost 
to the coupon system) was followed 
by dramatic improvement. Although it 
might appear that the goal was ac- 
complished at this point and that the 
return to C was an interruption of ser- 
vice. It could be argued that an at- 
tempt to determine whether C would 
now be effective is dictated by the 
principle that, given equally probable 
outcomes, the intervention least avcr- 
sive to the client should be chosen. 
Reversal and withdrawal of various 
components of treatment arc justified 
when resulting findings may indicate a 
more economical, pleasant, or effec- 
tive intervention. 

The authors agree with Thomas that 
the focus of service "is on the service 
outcome, on changes in the targets of 
intervention. , . /*" However, they 
would go further and contend that 
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mainlaining change often requires the 
use of additional information about 
the role of intervention, as in the case 
described by Gardner. 

Differences of opinion regarding 
how changes are to be assessed ac- 
count for many of the proposed points 
of strain between research and service 
considerations. Por example, some 
would argue that uhen problems arc 
initially presented ir. the form of ver- 
bal complaints, the results of inter- 
vention can best be determined by 
gathering a verbal report after the in- 
tervention has taken place. If a client 
complains about being very depressed 
and after ten weeks of intervention 
indicates feeling much better, this is 
often accepted as evidence of change 
in the desired direction. Others, al- 
though agreeing that the client's ver- 
bal report of change is important, 
would contend that additional indica- 
tors of change should be gathered, not 
for research purposes, but for pur- 
poses of case management. 

An example in support of this point 
is the low correlation sometimes 
found between parental reports of 
change and change as measured by 
trained observers.^- Such discrepan- 
cies may have important implications 
for the delivery of services. Measures 
should include baseline data and re* 
pealed assessments of p-ogress during 
intervention so that procedures can be 
modified as necessary and feedback 
can be provided to clients on an on- 
going basis. 

Many recent books on casework 
emphasize the need for accountability 
to clients, the motivating value of 
feedback about progress, the im- 
portance of clearly specifying objec- 
tives, and the case management in- 
formation provided by the cc^tinuous 
tracking of a client's progress." Such 
activities and factors are compatible 
with considerations regarding re- 
search, but they are presented in this 
article as service requirements. As 
agreement about these requirements 
increases, divergence between ihe 
Objectives of service and the objec- 
tives of research will decrease. Some 
frameworks pertaining to practice do 
not stress the importance of estab- 
lishing clearly defined desired out- 
come*" ?nd evaluating progress by 



compaimg data collected during in- 
tervention with baseline data. Within 
frameworks such as these, factors 
viewed as the requirements of re- 
search will conflict vMth consid- 
erations regarding service more often 
than in other framework*^. 

The authors do not agree with 
Thomas that "the purposes of 
within-subject experimental research 
arc distinct f:om these of service 
evaluation.'* The case described by 
Gardner does not support this vicu. 
and many other studies also fail to 
support it.*^ The present authors have 
emphasized that the accumulation of 
studies using designs that are explor- 
atory in nature can inform the selec- 
tion of questions to be pursued with 
the use of more rigorous designs. 
Thomas singles one study out as being 
"one of the few accounts of using 
single-case experiments for evalua- 
tion" and suggests that the difficulties 
involved in conducting single-case 
experimental for every client indicate 
the inadeqiKiC\ of this approach.'*' 
However, a broader conception of re- 
search leads to an appreciation of the 
significant extent to which useful re- 
search data were gathered in the 
course of clinical practice. In the 
study Thomas cites, AB, B.\, ABA, 
BAB, ABAB, or multiple baseline de- 
signs were completed in rough'y 80 
percent of the cases. This is a high 
percentage, and it appears to compare 
favorably with other approaches to 
the evaluation of services, such as 
surveys conducted by questionnaire. 

Depenomg on hou one reads the 
literature on casework effectiveness, 
it may be argued that many "estab- 
lished" service techniques have not 
succeeded and that their usefulness 
requires confirmation. Further, there 
are many situations in which estab- 
lished procedures have not Heen used. 
For example, although differential 
reinforcement has been shown to be 
effective in reducing many behaviors 
of children, this does not "establish" 
its effectiveness in new situations. 
Because the relationship between 
cause and effect (or treatment and 
outcome) is probabilistic, it is critical 
for social workers to evaluate the pos- 
sibility that an "established" treatment 
IS not havinp the expected effect. 



INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 

Points of Strain between research and 
service are exaggerated by selective 
attention to single-case stud\ designs 
of the most rigorous varietv. For 
example, some contend. ;»long with 
Thomas, that research makmg use of 
"withir.-subiect experimental designs 
requiies the alteration of one variable 
ai a time."'" Ii i^ true that when more 
than one variable is used, the relative 
contribution of each variable to the 
resulis observed cannot be deter- 
mined. Resolution of this interesting 
issue must await further experimenta- 
tion using single-case or group de- 
signs. 

This statement by Thomas just 
quoted does not recognize the pro- 
gression of research efforts in which 
more exploratory designs are used 
first. A good example is the develop- 
ment of the procedure used in sys- 
tematic desensitization. This proce- 
dure consist*^ of a number of different 
components, including the formation 
of a hierarchy, the use of relaxation, 
and the pairing of items from the 
hierarchy with the state of relaxation. 
In adiiition, a variety of unspecified 
variables are also present, such as the 
counselor's verbal reinforcement of 
the client s progress. Studies suggest- 
ing the procedure was effective did 
not indicate which of the components 
was necessary, which merely 
facilitative, and which totally irrele- 
vant. More refined research effons 
were required lo determine the rela- 
tive effects of these variables. The 
statement that research and service 
considerations conflict because, in 
practice, intervention consists of 
many components does not recognize 
the importance of a continuum of re- 
search efforts. 

Thomas has identified a number of 
ways in which the guideline concern- 
ing the alteration of one variable at a 
time is violated in service settings. He 
mentions that intervention is an on- 
going process u.id that "the interven- 
tions the practitioner uses in each ses- 
sion arc largely determined by the 
reaciioi s of the client in the session 
and by the outcome of previous inter- 
ventions."^^ .^s a continuing process, 
intervention should be adjusted as 
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necessary, on the basis of the constant 
tracking of progress. If diffcrcni micr- 
venlions are used, ongoing monitoring 
will reveal the changes that occur. 
Using more than one mier\eniion 
within a nonexpenmentai singie-case 
study design makes it impossible lo 
judge the independent contribution of 
each but can provide useful informa- 
tion lo inform other efforts. Attempts 
at replication will indicate the extent 
to which these combined interven- 
tions are effective with other clients. 
More vigorous designs can be used to 
assess the relative contribution of the 
different interventions. 

Another problem raised by Thomas 
concerns the difficulty of clearly de- 
scribing interventions and the prob- 
lems posed for replication efforts by 
poor descriptions. It is true that pro- 
ducing a clear description requires 
effort, but it can be done. The clear 
description of inierveniivc procedures 
is a critical aspect of the delivery of 
service, and for this reason it is in- 
creasingly stressed in discussions of 
ethical and legal concerns related to 
practice.*' 

Systematic recording procedures 
should facilitate the production of 
clear descriptions. Thomas argues 
that even when a complete description 
is attempted, all factors may not be 
included. All that is necessary is that 
relevant factors be described. Of 
course, what is thought to be relevant 
is not always so. Mistakes in this area 
will emerge over time through rep- 
lication in practice and continued re- 
search. It is likely that for each inter- 
vention there is a range of parameters 
witnin which a given effect will be 
seen, both in terms of the intervention 
and the client's characteristics. What 
is important is that the. ranges be de- 
scribed. Again, efforts at replicauon 
will help determine whether relevant 
factors have been identified. If a set of 
interventions proves effective with a 
variety of clients, confidence that the 
set has external validity will increase. 
Other efforts will have lo answer 
questions concerning internal validity. 

PHASES 

Single-case study designs use con- 
tinuous measurement across baseline 



and intervention. A baseline is a mea- 
sure of the frequency, duration, or 
magnitude of some behavior prior to 
interventive efforts. RareK, even in 
the context of research, can pure data 
relating to baseline be gathered be- 
cause this is precluded by the changes 
that lake place as a result of as- 
sessment itself.'^ However, this does 
not present an either-or question of 
whether an ideal baseline exists or 
does not. There is a range within 
which informed choices can be made. 
For example, if a client records the 
number of negative thoughts he or she 
has during a baseline phase, and these 
average about forty a day in number 
but there is a slight decrease over 
time, it IS possible that self-moniioring 
was responsible for the decreasing 
frequency of negative thoughts. Can 
this trend interfere with an evaluation 
of the effects of intervention? Not 
necessarily.-* If the trend is great, 
self-monitoring could be continued. In 
the example just described, no 
baseline is possible other than a pre- 
baseline estimate of the frequency of 
the behavior. Reactive effects have 
yielded a valuable literature concern- 
ing the influence of self-monitoring. 

The authors do not view a baseline 
phase as a research phase but rather 
as an integral part of responsive ser- 
vice, and they would argue that failure 
to gather a baseline poses a threat to 
service. Certainly, in some instances 
the attempt to obtain baseline data 
must be forgone. Perhaps in no other 
area is the relationship of research- 
practice compatabiliiy to different 
practice frameworks so evident as in 
this matter of the importance of a 
baseline. Baseline information offers 
data that are critical to considerations 
regarding service, such as the rate at 
which relevant behaviors are per- 
formed. This allows for an evaluation 
of progress and helps both the client 
and the social worker judge the sever- 
ity of a problem. The availability of 
such information, together with data 
collected during intervention, offers 
continuous feedback to the client and 
the worker and allows the timely re- 
adjustment of efforts toward change. 

A maintenance phase is also a crit- 
ical requirement of service, not 
merely a requirement of research. So- 



cial workers are not interested only in 
helping clients achieve temporary 
benefits: they are concerned about 
effecting lonc-range changes. The 
durability of chimges can be known 
onl\ if progres> is assessed at some 
follow-up periods. Achieving the gen- 
eralization of desired changes to other 
contexts and persons and maintaining 
positive changes o\cr time are im- 
portant service -concerns. Progress 
can be assessed at selected foilow-up 
penods through probes that require 
little effort or time by either the social 
worker or the client. If a client is 
asked how long he or she wants a 
change to last and indicates a desire 
for It to endure fcr an indefinite time, 
then this becomes the potential period 
of service. In such cases, follow-up 
inquiries do not represent extraneous 
requirements but fulfillment of the 
contractual agreement between a 
client and a social worker to work 
toward enduring change. 

The difficulty of using reversal de- 
signs in service settings has been rec- 
ognized for some time, although, as 
was noted in regard to the case de- 
scribed by Gardner, service consid- 
erations nay sometimes dictate their 
use. In such cases the reversal phase 
serves as a probe that may offer im- 
portant information relating to case 
management. Withdrawal designs 
may also be effected adventitiously 
without impeding service. Social 
workers can take advantage of natural 
changes such as absences, holidays, 
and clients* failure to complete 
homework to ootain additional evi-- 
dence that an intervention is related to 
changes that are observed. Settings in 
which practice takes place also offer 
opportunities for the use of multiple 
baseline, multiple and concurrent 
schedule, and changing criteria de- 
signs.-^ 

There are designs that do not offer 
rigorous control over intervention but 
do enabl** information to be gathered 
and also pose no threat to service. In 
fact, such designs actively contribute 
to practice. These include the AB de- 
sign, in which data gathered during 
baseline (phase A, prior to interven- 
tion) are compared with data gathered 
following baseline (during the B 
phase). For example, a child welfare 
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worker may gather informaiion con- 
cerning a parent's use of punibhmcni 
and positive reinforcement before as 
well as dunng efforts toward change. 
Burish and Lyies used an ABCBC de- 
sign to explore the effects of 
therapist-directed relaxation (B) and 
patient-directed relaxation (C) in re- 
ducing the unpleasant effects of 
chemotherapy in the treatment of 
cancer.-^ 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

Research with single-subject exper- 
imentation is typically concerned with 
one well-defined target re-. n'>e. As 
noted by Thomas, targets of change in 
service settings are often diverse and 
may involve many behaviors that are 
related. Although goals may shift for 
clinical reasons, this need not impede 
all research efforts. For example, a 
social worker helping a depressed 
client may use a global measure like 
the Generalized Contentment Scale, 
together with a measure of a single 
target behavior, such as the client's 
nonwork-related discussions with his 
or her spouse." This procedure would 
inform the worker about possible 
changes in target behavior and also in 
the level of the client's depression. If 
continuous monitoring suggested that 
there was no relationship between the 
target behavior and the global experi- 
ence, a shift in objectives would be 
indicated and a new behavior would be 
selected for change. For example, the 
new behavioral goal might be increased 
contact with friends. Although the 
method for changing the initial behav- 
ior, namely, the frequency of nonwork- 
related conversations, would be aban- 
doned, the monitoring of depression 
would be continued . A change in uojec- 
tives does not alter the importance of 
gathering a baseline for each outcome 
pursued. One might ultimately have a 
series of AB designs over the course of 
intervention. 

Objectives should be clearly de- 
nned in all cases purely for purposes 
of service delivery. Practitioners 
working within a behavioral frame- 
work would find such clarity a routine 
part of their practice. However, social 
workers who use practice frameworks 
in which clear identification of desired 



outcomes is not a priority may experi- 
ence considerable strain as a result of 
the demands of research. This strain 
will be minimized when research ef- 
forts use the full range of option.^ 
available. Here, too, it should be kept 
in mind that a continuum exists re- 
garding the degree of rigor different 
designs provide and that weak designs 
can be useful for exploratory purposes 
in a research context, as we'i as valu- 
able for purposes of ca5c manage- 
ment. It is true that when multiple 
objectives are pursued, one cannot tell 
whether changes arc the result of the 
intervention aicue or are partially a 
function of correlations among the 
behaviors. Replication may enable re- 
searchers working in a clinical setting 
to determine these factors. 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

Thomas identifies a number of prob- 
lems that may be caused by a lack of 
control over variables of importance 
in situations in which service is being 
received, such as crises in the client's 
life, the failure of clients to keep rec- 
ords, and limitations imposed on the 
practitioner by the service organiza- 
tion. There is no doubt that the likeli- 
hood of a social worker carrying out 
the intervention *'more or less as 
planned" is not great.-** 

However, as already indicated, dis- 
ruptions in service and research can 
be minimized through the adaptive 
and creative use of designs that are as 
robust and responsive as possible. 
Low levels of robustness and respon- 
sivtness may in part be a function of 
certain characteristics in the clinical 
situation, but they are frequently a 
function of rigid or unimaginative ap- 
plication of design. The robustness of 
research elTorts need not be increased 
at the expense of the responsiveness 
of service. Within broad limits these 
two elements are independent. The 
creative implementation of research 
designs is likely to increase both. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The value of any procedure is partially 
determined by the way in which the 
procedure is defined. The goal of 
single-case study designs can be nar- 



rowly defined as demonstrating that 
an intervention provides experimental 
control over a given target bel av:or. 
This view departs from one stressing 
ihe importance of a continuum of 
knowledge-building efforts ranging 
from the exploratory to the rigorous, 
m which findings provide different de- 
grees of confirmation. More explor- 
atory efforts guide the selection of 
more rigorous efforts. Acceptance of 
a single goal for single-case study de- 
signs obscures the many goals that 
may be pursued. 

What are presented as conflicts 
between service and research consid- 
erations are often conflicts between 
different models of practice. Practice 
models that stress the value of the 
specific identification of desired out- 
comes, the continuous monitoring of 
progress so that informed case man- 
agement decisions can be made in a 
timely manner, the evaluation of prog- 
ress by comparison of what is hap- 
pening during intervention with 
baseline data, the careful planning for 
maintenance of positive changes, and 
the gathering of follow-up data will 
not conflict with research requisites as 
much as practice models that do not 
stress the importance of these compo- 
nents. 

It is the authors* hope that the ex- 
panded and creative use of intensive 
single-case study methods, sup- 
plemented by less rigorous but still 
informative designs, will result in a 
fuller understanding of the use of 
these designs to achieve goals related 
to knowledge-building and the deliv- 
ery of services. The alternatives of- 
fered here represent but a sample' of 
the yet unexplored ways in which ser- 
vice and research can be complemen- 
tary. 
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The single*subject experimental design has emerged as a method of 
singular import in clinical evaluation research and has engendered 
much debate between Its proponents and supporters of the 
traditional group designs. This article compares the strengths and 
weaknesses of the two design approcches and examines their internal 
and external vaiidity. The author concludes that combined use of 
single-subject and group designs is the optimum method for 

clinical evaluation research* 
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In recent years, a large number of 
journal articles and books have sug- 
gested that the single-subject design 
should be the model of choice in clini- 
cal evaluation research, Although this 
author agrees that the single-subject 
design is an important evaluative 
model some perspective must be 
brought into the picture. W^at are 
the strengths and v.-eaknesses of the 
single-subject (idiographic) approach 
when compared with group (nomo- 
thetic) designs? A number of authors 
have written on this topic, but it has 
not been analyzed sysicinaticaliy. The 
intent of this article is to discuss the 
merits of the idiographic model as 
compared to the more traditional 
group approach within the parameters 
deRned by pragmatics and the require- 
ments of internal and external valid- 



goals difier/'i Similarly, Howe states: 

The scientist usually focuses on establish- 
ing nomothetical propositions, or state- 
ments governing the occurrence ot a 
general dass of events, whereas the prac- 
titioner often attempts to establish idio- 
graphical propositions 2 

These authors agree, however, that it 
is an aniRcial dichotomy, since there 
is considerable overlap between the 
two approaches. Unfortunately, such 
dichotomous explications have re- 
sulted in further separation of the two 
methods. It is tiie opinion of this au- 
thor thai the goah are in fact the same 
— that of scientific and chnical prog- 
ress—and thereioie the relative merits 
of the two systems must be explored 
complemeniariiy rather ihan separ- 
aieiv. 



It v. 



Browning and Stover, two of the 
early proponents of the idiographic ap- 
proach, argue thai ^'statistical [group] 
and clinical lindividual] prediction 
cannot be compared because their end 



SINGIE-SUBJECT VS. GROUT DESIGNS 

Some of the proponents of the idio- 
graphic method are adamant that this 
approach has been neglected for too 
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long. For example, Thorcscn argues 
thai "researdi in coun5.elmg must go 
back to ihc basics* direct obscnaiion, 
careful description, and 5\siematic 
plahned inier\eniion$ vuh jnciMdual 
subjects"? Brovninj' and Stoxer add. 

The clinician cannot be jinsfifd vuh a 
finding thai vorls (or nios: indixiduals 
He muse choost i ircatnicni ifchniquc 
that vill ha\e maximum cficc; upon ihf 
behaMor he wished lo change in a par- 
ticular persoi. « 

These arguments for observation and 
description aic \alid uhetlicr the de- 
sign in question is of the single-sub- 
ject or group vaiict). Careful descrip- 
tions of the intcrxention procedures 
and subjects arc essential if any study 
is to be replicated or. for that matter, 
if the findings arc to be clinically ap 
plicabJe. Although such specification 
is typical of the idiographic approach, 
ii need not — and must not — be idio- 
syncraiic. All treatment-outcome re- 
search should follow these guidelines 
to insure legitimacy of findings and 
scientific progress. 

Dukes reports that there were 2-16 
single-subject studies reported in speci- 
fied journals in the period from 1939 
to 1963 — a small percentage of the 
total number of studies, but a signifi- 
cant number nonetheless. The vast 
majority of these dealt with clinical 
work.* Since then, the single-subject 
approach has burgeoned, with such 
publications as the Joutnal oj Aptlicd 
Behavior Analysis geared priman'lv to 
the presentation of clinical idio- 
graphic data. But the validity of these 
idiographic studies, as with any other 
study, depends entire!) on the scien- 
tific methods and procedures followed 
by the rcsearcliers. This author agrees 
with Gelfand and Hartmann thai 

the use of ihi$ rocihod m ihcrapj evalua- 
lion can powerfully demonsiraic behavior 
control if certain specified procedures 
[such as adequate baseline. rc\crxals. or 
detailed descriptions of treaimcni cc- 
dures) are followed.* 

This does not, however, imoly that 
causal relationships can be cst'ablishcd 
or that generalizations are possible at 
the same level of validity as \Wth 
group designs. 



In general, the idiograDhic ap^ 
proach focuses on specific actions of 
a unjquc indmduai. famii\, or group, 
\\herea$ group designs compare the 
average actions c>{ a large niimbcr of 
rancoTrJx selected indiMduals, thu^ 
ahoxMng for gcnerahzanuiix. Honn- 
e\cr, Thoresen argues t:ia: ranoom 
sampling in group designs is an "un- 
tenable assumption" and i*^2i "causal 
relations can be established b\ replica- 
tion of 5]>cciric results b) means of 
specific interve.ition techniques across 
individuals'—that is, by the generali- 
zation of data from one client system 
to another.' Browning and Stover, on 
ihe other hand, argue that idiographic 
data "do not warrant generalization to 
ostensibly similar cases" because they 
lack random selection or random as- 
signment or contain dissimilar base- 
line data*' Such data, it is contended, 
are not amenable to group analysis. 

Thus, the idiograplnsis themselves 
arc somewhat uncertain about the gcn- 
eralizability of findings from this ap- 
proach. Replication, however, whether 
of idiographic or nomothetic studies, 
is a basic tenet of good scientific meth- 
odology- rather than a direct or valid 
method of establishing causal rela- 
tions. Cause and effect must be estab- 
lished within the context of the par- 
ticular experimental situation. To 
rely on replication for the establish 
ment of cause and effect, as suggested 
by Thorcsen, confuses the issues of 
internal validity (control) and external 
validity (gencrahzability). 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

The confirmation of cause and eftect 
is the goal of any evaluation proce- 
dure, and there must therefore be in- 
ternal control of the experimental 
situation. Jn general, the idiographic 
model attempts to establish control b) 
repeated measurements over time, us- 
ing the subject as his or her own con- 
trol. Group designs, in contrast, -ely 
on randomizing procedures. 

In discussing cause and efieci, 
Campbell and Stanley note thai the 
multiple-baseline design "is an excel- 
lent quasi-experimental design," and 
that it takes into account most sources 
of invalidity.t^ They arc not too dear, 
however, as to how the two subjects 



jor behaMors or situations) are to 
be selected in the application of this 
design. In general, the design is weak 
if tne populatior. from \N*hich the sub- 
lects are drawn js heterogeneous. If 
the inxestigator is to make valid in- 
ierential statements from this design, 
It would appeal that eiiher tiic poj^- 
iilation should be homogfneous or 
tlie subjects should be maiciied. Hovs- 
ever, matching is d.fTicult and creates 
artifacts, since all the leicvant vari- 
ables arc never really known. Al- 
though random selection is the better 
procedure, it requires a homogeneous 
population, winch is unlikely to be 
found in most social work settings. 
Hence, the value of this design ma\ be 
a little overrated from the perspective 
of clinical practice. 

In a similar vein, Paul argues that 
within the idiographic model the re- 
versal designs offer the <;trongest pro- 
cedures for establishing cause-and-cf- 
fect relationships.^^ The nonfactorial 
single-group designs encounter the 
same problems ?s the basic time-series 
design (AB), except for the addition of 
replication measures in the latter, 
which increases the reliability of the 
findings. All other designs incorporat- 
ing control groups have a higher or- 
der of validity in establishing causal 
relationships. In fact, :.u»7ie would 
argue that even the multiple-baseline 
and reversal designs offer nothing 
more than strong correlational evi. 
dence. 

It would appear, then, that at least 
some of the single-subject design al- 
ternatives offer a reasonable degree of 
internal control that allows the re- 
searcher to establish some degree of 
causality. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that the attained degree of caus- 
ality is below that which can be ob- 
tained by "true" experimental de- 
signs using control groups and ran- 
domization procedures. These latter 
procedures, of course, encounter prob- 
iems of ethics and practicality. 



WHICH APPROACH COMES FIRST? 

It is perhaps these observations that 
have led some to assert that the single- 
subject design should be used as a 
preliminary step to suggest new direc- 
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tiom that could then be pursued sys- 
icmaiically through nomoiheiic siudv 
• Others argue that idiographj should 
follow nomoihesis, pariicularlv in 
view of the fact that although single- 
subject studies ma\ have limittd use- 
fulness from a generalization perspec- 
tive, they are as good as group studies 
for rejecting previously accepted hy- 
potheses. Furthermore, if certain prin- 
ciples have been deri\ed from a nomo- 
thetic study, a research study could 
be easily set up to see whether it works 
with a given individual and, if it does 
not, to determine what other addi- 
tional or separate principles are 
needed. 

On the other hand. Browning and 
Stover, among others, argue that if 
one is suspicious of the validii) of a 
hypothesis, instead of carrying out a 
series of single-subject studies, a group 
study should be conducted." As 
Du Mas points out, "From a knowl- 
edge of a population we can derive 
much information about a single case, 
but from a knowledge of a single case 
we cannot necessarily derive informa- 
tion about the population." Yhc de* 
bate as to which should take place Arst 
seems to be a rather futile one. Prag- 
matics dictate that circumstances un- 
der which most idiographic studies 
are conducted preclude nomoiheiic 
study. Ideally, those carrying out 
group studies should attempt to in- 
corporate a series of single-subject 
studies on a subsample of their group 
study population. 

Alternatively, it has been suggested 
that idiographic studies be grouped 
together for purposes of analysis. Sta- 
tistical validity aside, there is z legiti- 
mate basis for the argument. If the 
"average'* individual can represent the 
"unitar)" individual, why cannot the 
"unitary" individual represent the 
"average" individual— particularly if 
replication studies are matched on 
rele\-ant variables. This is clearly a 
logical fallaq', but as Sidman points 
out, ''Affirming the consequent, de- 
spite its logical fallaciousness, is very 
nearly the life blood of science."" 

The proponents of the idiographic 
approach argue further that group de- 
signs rely too heavily on siatistia and 
that outcomes represent tiic "statis- 



ticalh average" individual in the 
groups* Ahnough it is true that each 
individual is unique, there is no rea- 
son why a specific technique that has 
been successful with a gnen group of 
indniduah who hz\t the same prob- 
lem as the target individual cannoi bt 
used on the laiter Naturdlh, am 
given indiMdual ina\ deMate ironi 
this normative (ramewoik, but if that 
individual has a comparable or simi- 
lar problem, he or she would be likely 
to benefit from the general technologi- 
cal format. Undoubtcdl). certain mod- 
ifications would have to be made to 
fit the unique individual. The least 
the group data do is to provide a valid 
framework with which to attack a 
problem. 

When considered in this light, the 
idiosyncracy issue seems to be moot. 
The strength of the single-subject ap- 
proach lies in its individual oricnia- 
tion and perception of the client. 
Therefore, even to conceive of gen- 
eralizing across problems or individ- 
uals may present* a philosophical in- 
consistency. When generalization docs 
take place, the idiosynciatic client 
still must be considered — ^just as with 
group designs. Thus, the problem of 
idiosyncratic individuals appears to be 
common to both approaches, with the 
group design perhaps having the ad- 
vantage of a more generic and poten- 
tially effective framework for action. 

TIME-SERIES MEASURES 

Single-subject c^esigns typically require 
the continuous monitoring of a client's 
target behavior (time-sencs obser\a- 
lions), and the clinician can make nec- 
essary changes as therapy progresses, 
depending on the data. For example, 
this can be done through continuous 
measuring of the frequency, magni- 
tude, and duration oi an individual's 
target behavior within each phase of 
treatment — a procedure that does not 
usually occur in group designs. Group 
studies, in contrast, tend to rely on 
estimates at particular poini^ in the 
treatment process, typically pre- and 
posttreatmeni. However, point estima- 
tion by itself does noi imply a major 
weakness in group designs, lUst 2 dif- 
ferent level oi measuremcni Given 
both the heurisiic and nr.etiiodological 



advantages of continuous measure- 
mem, tnere is no theoretical reason 
wh^ indnidualized time-series mea- 
sures cannoi also be used in group de- 
signs, although, practicalh, the time 
and cosi faciors might prove to be tre- 
mendous. 

In general, the use of prctreatment 
and posttrcatment measuies alone pie- 
cuiaes the establishment of cause-and- 
efiect relationships in single-subject 
designs because of confounding by 
other variables (issues of internal 
\alidit\). but it ma) ser\ c to sti cngthcn 
existing hypotheses For example, if 
the period between tests or obberva- 
tions were sufficiently long, i\v ^ the 
spontaneous and uncontrolled fluctu- 
ations within the individual's bio- 
logical, psychological, and sociolog- 
ical processes might generate various 
sources of error. These and other po- 
tential sources of error minimize the 
]x?ssibility of using prctrcaimcnt-post- 
treatment idiographic measurements 
to establish causal relationships or to 
construct firm Inpothescs. 

In contrast, the nomothetic ap 
proach typically uses prctreatment- 
posttreatment measurements, and in- 
deed has been charged with relying 
ioo much on statistics, as noted earlier. 
The facL is, however, that experimen- 
tal design and statistical evaluation 
can be cflcctivcly separated. A study 
can be statistically sophisticated but 
naive in design, leading to justifiable 
criticism of overreliance on statistics. 
On the otlier hand, a well-designed 
experiment can stand on Its own with- 
out any statistical trappings, as the 
single-subjeci design has done for so 
long As Hersen and Bariow argue. 
"As an ideal, apphed inierveniions 
strive (or changes tl'iai ordmarin sur- 
Dass statistical significance." ^- Such 
an experiment does r.ol deserve to be 
aiticized for overrelying on statistics, 
h is interesting to note in this regard, 
that the proponents of the idiographic 
approach, although maintaining the 
distinction beiween statistical and 
clinical significance, are increasingly 
developing and using statistical pro- 
cedures to confirm tiieir clinical find- 
ings. 

It siiould be evident by now that 
"neither a totally nomothetic, nor a 
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totally idiographic. science can ade- 
quately encompass the clinician's 
task."** In fact, the situation seems 
more in line with Kiesler's obsena- 
tion that the idiojraphicnomothetic 
distinction is misleading to the extent 
that it dichoiomi/es the a[>proaches, 
rather than representing them a$ dif- 
ferent empliascs with some overlao * • 
Finally, the positive elements of tiie 
single-subject model need not be ex- 
clusive to this approach. Ob\iously 
there would be some difficulty in in- 
corporating these ideas into group de- 
signs, but there is no inherent or logi- 
cal flaw in the group approach that 
would prevent it. Nomothetic re- 
searchers should pay heed to the criti- 
cisms of me idiographisis. Quite oficn. 
individual data in group studies do 
not coincide with the conclusions de- 
rived from the grouped data analysis. 
In oiher words, ilie treatment may 
work for most individuals but not for 
all. By incorporating idiographic 
methods, one may be able to make 
the group designs a bit more "person- 
alized," especially since the treatment 
goals and desired direction of change 
for one individual may be counter to 
those of the overall group. 

Each of the two approaches has its 
positives and negatives. In general, 
group designs produce data more 
readily, more quickly, and at less cost 
(provided time-series measurements 
are not used). Single-subject studies 
can help in the negation of estab- 
lished general hypotheses as noted 
earlier and can further the specific 
clinical applications of general find- 
ings as well as provide data-based 
models of intervention. Slated simply, 
to argue for one against the other 
IS an argument against progress. 

ISSUES OF VALIDITY 

Questions of internal and external 
validity and the domains that produce 
research errors and cause confounding 
ar? key issues in comparing the idio- 
graphic and nomotheti: approaches.** 
The most prevalent research errors 
can be categorized within the three 
domains or classes of variables into 
which they are likely lo fall. The 
therapist domain con,ists of those 
characteristics and activities of the 
therapist »hat may cause confounding 



with one another or with factors in 
oiher dorr.ains. Similarh, the client 
domain consists of those characteris- 
tics and activities of the client iha: 
ma\ cause confounding withm one 
another or viith factors in other do- 
mains. Fmally, the task domain con- 
sists of those mechanistic and proce- 
dural characterist'cs and acuMties thai 
ma} cause confoundmg with one an- 
other or witli factors in other domains. 
Jn general, a research error is said 
to exist "if there is a discrepancy- be- 
tween what is concluded and what can 
be concluded in the light of what was 
done"— a concept similar to ihe de- 
gree of confidence in the conclusions 
drawn from an experiment." 

Underwood specifies two types of 
errors that fall under the general ru- 
bric of research error.'** One is "de- 
sign error," the failure lo control for 
variables within a domain. For ex- 
ample, controlling for sex but not 
for maturation in a long-term study 
with children would produce con- 
founding within the client domain. 
Tlie second type of error, "lethal 
error," is brought about by confound- 
ing across domains. For example, if 
analysis of the data indicates that 
black clients performed better when 
assigned to black therapists, there 
might be lethal error unless this pos- 
sibility were controlled for in some 
manner such as selective assignment. 

Since internal validity incorporates 
both ihzsc types of errors, the dis- 
cussion henceforth will be in terms of 
internal validity. The above discrim- 
ination was made, however, to illus- 
trate another point: the difference be- 
tween main effects (the mpact of one 
variable) and interaction effects (the 
impact of a number of variables), both 
of which become critical when at- 
tempting to interpret data. The inter- 
action effects are particularly trouble- 
some in the determination of causal 
relationships. 

In the end» the question of internal 
validity is a simple one — although the 
aiiswer certainly is not. Did the treat- 
ment cause the change in observ'ed be- 
havior or is thrre another plausible 
explanation? The design of a study 
should attempt to eliminate or control 
as many of the internal sources of 
error as possible to reduce the credi- 



bility of rival hypotheses. Although it 
may be impossible to conduct "per- 
fect" research, one could perhaps 
agree with Underwood's argument 
that weak research is useless and 
should not be done. The latter mereh 
adds to tiie confusion and ofiers very 
hitle in terms of "real" evidence 

Quite often, however, the pragmat- 
ics of the clinical situation are such 
iha: the choice is limited, and so- 
called "weak" researcli may have to 
be conducted if the field is to advance 
at all. If in the process one eliminates 
a plausible rival hypothesis or comes 
up with one that could be confirmed 
or discredited later, then the research 
has indeed been useful. This argu- 
ment, however, should not be con- 
strued as a license to conduct medi- 
ocre research. Although tlie above 
argument may sound somewhat con- 
tradictory, it is an attempt to justify 
the conducting of clinical research 
within the parameters of clinical prac* 
tice. while at the same time paying 
heed to the values of the research 
method. Under these circumstances, 
the investigator should be doubly cau- 
tious in interpreting data. 

Listed below is a scries of threats 
to internal and external validity. 
Many of these threats are common to 
both design configurations, and a few 
are unique to one or the other. In gen- 
eral, all investigators conducting clin- 
ical evaluation research should be 
well acquainted with these potential 
sources of error, since the failure to 
achieve maximum control over the 
clinical research situation will lead 
to uninterpretable results. 

IKTERKAL VAJDITY 

The following threats to internal va- 
lidity fall into the therapist domain: 
Therapist characteristics are those 
personal attributes of the therapist 
that may have an impact on the 
process of treatmenL For example, the 
use of titles such as "Dr." or "Social 
Worker" may have an unknown but 
possibly differential impact. Variables 
such as sex and race should also be 
considered as alternative hypotheses 
and should be controlled. Although 
therapist characteristics would be a 
factor in both design approaches, they 
are more of a concern in group designs 
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thtt u$c more than one therapist. 
They are, of course, unconirollabie 
variables in the idiographic method. 

Therapist experience may be of 
greater importance in the more com- 
plex single-subject designs and is cer- 
tainly a factor in all p-oup dcsipis 
Although experience docs noi neces- 
sarily lead to increased skills, it is 
likely to do so. Tliereforc, investigs- 
tors using more than one therapist in 
a study should be aware that all ther- 
apists may not have har* -omparable 
training and proft^-loiial experience. 
Clinicians conducting single-subject 
rcf ications should note that tach 
successi' • replication leads to accrual 
of knowledge and experience iliat 
probably results in qualitatively dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Variables in the client domain in- 
clude the following: 

Client chai^ctcustics may aflect the 
process of treatment just as the thera- 
pists* personal characteristics do. Thus 
all the same factors that are .elevant 
in the therapist domain are relevant 
in the client domain as well. Failure 
to recognize such diflerenccs among 
clients would lead to the "patient 
uniformity myth' —patients at the 
start of treatment are more alike than 
diflereni.=i 

Client motivation and cor mitmcnt 
— the extent to which the client is 
willing to participate in the treatment 
program — may in many ways deter- 
mine the nature of the da:a collected. 
This h particularly true when the 
method of data collection is obtrusive. 
This v-ould be a critical variable in 
both uesign altcrnauves. 

Concurrent hisicry poses one of the 
most scrjous threats to internal Nahd- 
iiy, particularl) in situations of opsn 
service when the ciiert is constaniiy 
in contact with the "natural" envuon- 
menL Many things that happen in the 
natural environment may interact 
with the target problem being evalu- 
ated. 

Maturation and physical changes 
vrl:hin the client can bring about 
changCv in treatment. The single-sub- 
ject design is particularly susceptible 
to error with this variable. 

Tnc task domain coniains the fol- 
lowing threats to iniernul validity: 



Treatment environment is one such 
consideration since tnere is ample eNi- 
dence to suggest that changes in the 
treatment enMronment can result in 
significant change in measurement, 
thus acting as an intervening variable 
Such factors as wncther trc*..ment is 
conducted m the home or office, 
whether oihers are in\ohcd in treat- 
ment, and whether the treatment en- 
vironment is changed during the 
course of intervention may pla\ a 
significant role \n the interpretation 
o' data. 

Treatment variability refers to the 
design's \ulnerabihty to Kiesler's 
"therapist uniformity myth." - Al- 
though achieving uniformity among 
therapists for experimental purposes 
is a virtual impossibility, it is the re- 
sponsibility of investigators utilizing 
scvf-al therapists to attempt to con- 
trol lor as much of this variance as 
possible. If noi, treatment results may 
be thcrapist-sf rific, making the ef- 
fectiveness of me tcr!;;iology under 
investigation incicterminablc. 

Asscss'^cnt vciriability is a concern 
when multiple cvaluators are used in 
the assessment process. Error may be 
introduced by the extent ol the evalu- 
aiors' commitment to the proce.i of 
treatment, their feelings about the cli- 
ent, or other personal biases that may 
interfere with the measurement pro- 
cess. 

Multiple techniques are introduced 
when therapists trained in one school 
of thought inadvertently use tech- 
niques no* art o^ the experimen- 
tal trcatmeii.. (This difierentiaiion 
among technologies is purely theoreti- 
cal, smcp all treatment methods over* 
lap to some degree.) This Nariable be- 
comes important » hen a particular 
treatment technique is tlie dependent 
variable. Such approaches as the sim- 
ultaneous treatment design may be- 
come imbued w:ih interaction efiects, 
mal ing it impossible to discriminate 
among the eftects of the aifterent tech- 
niques. 

Change produced by measuremevA 
is the often-noted possioihtx that rriea- 
surcment may of itself bring about 
change. In gencr^il, unobtrusive data 
collection should minimize this prob- 
lem. The more obvious the measure- 



ment, the greater the possioihty of a 
/eactive eftect. 

Instrumentation error can be intro. 
duced by certain characteristics of the 
measurement methods that produce 
unpredictable results. For examole. 
paper-and-pencil tesis ma> contain 
certain words or other biasing ele- 
ments that nu) be interpreted cif- 
ferenth by difiercnt people or may 
elicit sociall) desirable responses. 

Change m mcasui ement procedure 
is a highly confounding variable, oc- 
curring when the investigator changes 
either the metnods of measurement or 
tlie measurement environment during 
the course of inter\ention. At times 
such changes are imposed by uncon- 
trollable factors in the environment, 
and when this occurs, the validity of 
the entire measurement process be- 
comes highly questionable. 

Instability oj data patterns is pri- 
marily a statistical threat referring to 
tlic instability of pretrcatment or base- 
line data. The greater the variability 
of pretrcatment measurement, the 
harder it is to establish the impact of 
treatment. 

Data trend during baseline is an- 
other statistical threat that is possible 
only when there arc multiple measure- 
ments available at pretrcatment or 
baseline. If, 'or example, the goal of 
treatment is to reduce the score on a 
given scale, and the time-series mea- 
surements at baseline sho>^ a decreas- 
ing pattern before intervention be- 
gins, It would be difncult to establish 
a relationship bctwe:in treatment and 
a final low score. 

A distinct pattern emerges from 
these threats to intcrniil validity. 
There is a greater possibility of con- 
trol over tne task aomain tiian over 
me therap-.u and client domains. 
\Vithin the idiographic mode, the 
last i\ o ar^ in a sense givens, «nd all 
explanations of treatment effectiveness 
must consider these factors as possible 
explanaton* variables. In contrast, the 
nomothetic approach, which inco^- 
orates randomization procedures and 
control groups, is in a better position 
to control for such errors On the 
other hand, by utilizing a large num- 
ber of clients and therapists, cifrerent 
threats to validity that are difncult to 
control will be introduced 
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iXTCftNAL YALIDITY 

External validit), the *'generalizabil- 
ity of knowledge in a given experi- 
ment to different populations of 
variables," is significant in ircatmcni 
research because of the potential for 
direct application of the results of the 
expcriment.23 Generalization can only 
be validated throtigli replication, and 
hence the need for systematic planned 
interventions with careful desaip- 
tions. Although the selection of a de- 
sign alternative that has high internal 
and external validity is the ideal, an 
experiment may have good internal 
validity but little external validity. 
That is, the experimental findings 
may iiave high credibility for that 
particular i^opulation or client sys- 
tem, but the conclusions from the ex- 
periment may not be gcneralizable 
viih any degree of confidence. The 
following list contains the major 
threats to external validity: 

Pretest sensitizing occurs when ad- 
ministration of a pretest causes 
changes in the subject that interact 
with subsequent experimental manip- 
ulations and posttesting. This inter- 
action makes tlie experimental sample 
unrepresentative of the rest the uni- 
verse that has not beer, pretested. To 
avoid error, the same pretesting pro- 
cedures would have to be repeated in 
replication studies. 

Select ion-t rea t men t in tercet ion is 
another threat to external validity. If 
generalization is to take place, clients 
should not be selected on their availa- 
bility but on their representativeness. 
If selection is biased, there w*ou]d be 
an unrepresentative response from the 
treated sample. This weakness is par- 
ticularly prevaleiit in idiographic 
studies. 

Inaccurate replication of treatment 
is a threat since most treatment pro- 
grams are complex and replication 
may inadvertently exclude some rele- 
vant components of the configuration, 
This may lead to the omission of the 
variable actually responsible for the 
efiects. 

Reactive measurements found 
when atypical behavior ii observed 
and measured, or the subject changes 
as a result of being in the ex;>erimeni. 
(This is similar to issues of internal 



validity.) For example, the measure- 
ment ma\ ha\e tapped a low o: high 
point on a c\chc function. 

Multiple treatment ejects are a 
threat \o external valiait\ as vtW as 
to iniernal vahdit\ Since muiiipie 
treatments could result in interaction 
caused b\ such factors as carr\-ovcr 
effects and contrast cfiects, generaliza- 
tion would be limited unless the same 
stepwise procedures were followed in 
all applications. 

Reactive cnvnonvicnt refers to en- 
vironmental change brought abon by 
the experiment, artificially making 
the e>pcrimental environment aiypi- 
cal of the regular environment (also 
known as the Hawthorne Effect), If ihc 
change is irreversible, then the same 
results could not be obtained again 
with the same subject, a problem for 
idiographic reversal designs. 

Measurement artifacts are similar to 
the instrumentation error cited under 
internal validity and refer to irrele- 
vant components of measures that may 
produce uncontrolled effects. Thus 
unless the same measures arc used in 
replications, the same errors will not 
be pr:sent, and hence the results 
could be different. 

Assessment variability is another 
factor that is a threat to both internal 
and external validity, It is external to 
the degree that evaluators differ in 
different environments and haxt dif- 
ferent personality and demographic 
characteristics that limit generaliza- 
tion. 

Obviously, there are many sources 
of error, both internal and external, 
but at the same time there are numer- 
ous designs that control much of this 
invalidity. Campbell notes that to 
some d^^ ee internal and external va- 
liaity are incompatible "in that con- 
trols required for ir^»trnal validity of- 
ten tend to jeopardize representative- 
ness." 2* However, if there must be 
a choice between the two, internal va- 
lidity takes precedence, since a well- 
controlled experiment will enable one 
to establish causal relations or in- 
ferential siatcments with a high de- 
gree of confidence. In general, idio* 
graphic design' have minimal gcner- 
alizability, and therefore those con- 
ducting single*subjcct design research 
should pay particular attention to 



issues of internal validit\. Nomothetic 
iwsearchers. in contrast, are concerned 
with the generah2J*bilit\ of their data 
and therefore must pay attention to 
issues of both internal and external 
validit\. 

SINGLE-SUSJECT DESIGNS 

Several characteristics of time-series 
designs pointed out by Gottman, 
McFall. and Barnett, deserve consid- 
eration in the piocess of conducting 
an evaluative study =^ First, time-ser- 
ies designs provide descriptive data, 
the type of data that is valuable whcfi 
intervention takes a long time. They 
provide continuous information on 
the relevant variables over the entire 
experimental period. Second, the 
time-scries design is a heuristic device. 
The practical aspects of these designs 
can be used to bring about construc- 
tive change in a given client system. 
This i.\ possible only because of the 
continuous monitoring that provides 
constant feedback to the therapist on 
the effectiveness of a specific interven- 
tion. Finally, the time-scries design 
is a plausible approach to use when- 
e'er group designs are impossible, 
which is quite often the case in treat- 
ment situations. As stated before, the 
time-series design allows a reasonably 
s*rong causal statement to be made if 
conducted with re\ersals or multiple 
baselines, although the investigator 
can never be sure whether the treat- 
ment or some other factor caused the 
effect. 

Lazarus and Davison add a few 
other characteristics to this list.-^ First, 
a case study may cast doubt on a gen- 
eral theory, since, as indicated before, 
one negative finding can bring a hy- 
pothesis into question. Second, single- 
case analysis may provide for ih^ i v 
vestigation of rare but important phe- 
nomena. Third, existing techniques 
may be modified to suit the specific 
subject, thus allowing the practical 
utilization and generalization of a 
basic technolog)'. And finally, single- 
subject data can add to the existing 
substantive material in the field arid 
provide needed data for the develop- 
ment of theory. 

There are, however, several prob- 
lems with the single-subject approach 
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^<hen it comes to generalization and 
lUlisiical analysis. With respect lo 
generalization, it an be argued that 
different individuals apphing the 
unie treatment to different clients 
may enhance the generalizabiliiy of 
that technique. Since irrelevant com- 
ponents are found in an\ thcrapisi's 
application of a technique, Campbell 
and Stanley argue that having differ- 
ent individuals do the work would 
mean that "the specific irrelevancics 
are not apt to be repeated each time, 
and our interpretation of the source 
of the effects is thus more apt to be 
correct." ' However, this assumes that 
there would be random selection of 
the subjects, an unlikely option in 
clinical situations. 

With regard to statistical analysis, 
the problems are many. Carry-over ef- 
fects, contrast efiects, nonindepen- 
dencc of data, and the like create 
significant statistical barriers in the 
analysis of single-subject designs. Al- 
though relatively sophisticated ana- 
lytic methods have been introduced, 
such as one-way-fixed-effects analysis 
of variance and time-series analysis, 
their methodological validity is still 
under debate,-^ In addition, several 
authors have questioned the value of 
statistical analysis with the idio- 
graphic method arguing in essence 
ih^t statistical significance differs from 
clinical significance, and therefore to 
submit the idiographic approach to 
statistical testing is to fall into the 
same statistical trap as inherent in 
group designs.-* 

Although the reversal designs are 
perhaps the most popular single-sub- 
ject designs, they are imbued with 
some major problems — the central one 
bring the possibility of irreversibility. 
More often than not, true reversals 
are impossible to attain or are un- 
tenable owing to the nature of the 
problem. Under these circumstances, 
some authors suggest the use of yoked 
controls or breaking up the target t - 
havior into subuniis that can be mai - 
ipulated separaiely.^o Either one ov 
these approaches could serve as an 
acceptable alternative to reversal, as 
could the use of a multiple-baseline 
design. Reversals give rise to a critical 
ethical issue, however, when the tar- 
get behavior is particularly abhorrent 



or self-desiructive and when mediators 
are utihzed. 

One other aspect of treatment that 
many idiographists fail to consider is 
the question of lenrih of treatment 
effect or stabilit\ of treatment oNer 
time .-Mthough all time-series designs 
incorporate a large number of obser- 
vations before treatment and during 
treatment, there has been little sys- 
tematic effort at long-term follo\N.up. 
In contrast, most group designs seem 
to consider long-term follow-up al- 
most as a requirement. 

Given the multiple observations or 
points of measurement in single-sub- 
ject designs, it is ciitical that the same 
behaviors be observed or measured 
at baseline and during treatment and 
that they be stable— although stabil- 
ity remains an ideal rather than a 
practical consideration in most cir- 
cumstances. Lack of equivalence be- 
tween the measurement periods re- 
ducci the validity of the comparisons. 
Jt is also important to note whether 
the observations were made under 
controPed or natural conditions. The 
conirolied baseline, although possibly 
artificial, provides a more accurate set 
of data for comparison. In addition to 
the temporal inequality of the mea- 
surement periods, the efiects of waiting 
for treatment during the baseline 
phase may influence the behavior as 
well as the motivation of the subjects. 

Finally, single-subject desi-ns a:e 
particularly vulnerable to the "pa- 
tient uniformity" and the ^'therapist 
uniformit}" myths. In both instances, 
there is no alternative in the idio- 
graphic approach — there is only one 
therapist and one client system. It 
could be that the therapy rendered 
and the efiects obtained are particular 
to tliat therapist anu client s\stL.Ti. .\ 
further complication arises when rep- 
lications are desired, since this would 
require the essential 'equivalence of 
clients and therapists, which would 
not be possible unless matching were 
done. If there is no matching, the 
replication falls into the uniformity 
myth. On the other hand, the degree 
to which a technique is generalizable 
to other therapists and clients lends 
credence to the leciimque. However, 
it would be difncult to establish causal 
relationships over a series of idio- 



graphic designs, unless there ^ ere 
some experimental control over thera- 
pist and client variability. 

Sidman aigues that "intersubject 
replication is a more powerful tool 
than intergroup replication." 2^ Al- 
though acknowledging cifierences in 
the tnerapist and client as plausible 
r:\al Inpoiheses, he is sonievhat un- 
clear on how to deal viil. these va 
ablcs given his methodological stance. 
He also admits tiiat S)Stematic repli- 
cation is a gamble, for if it fails, there 
is no way to determine whether the 
failure was due to the introduction of 
new \ariables or whether the control 
of relevant factors in the first experi- 
ment was inadequate. ^Vhcther or not 
one acce[*ts Sidman's observations, the 
grouping of idiograpiiic data or their 
individual comparisons requires sta- 
tistical procedures — procedures that 
are questionable and whose assump 
tions may ha\e to be violated. 

CONCLUSION 

This author strongly supports the use 
of "nomothetic idiography." Nomo- 
thetic study by intent and design 
utilizes grouped data for analyses and 
seldom involves the collection of in- 
dividualized data. Although ihey arc 
time consuming and expensive to ob- 
tain, idiographic data offer a different 
level of measurement. Practically, the 
collection of individualized data for 
all cases in a large sample study is an 
impossible task. However, a subsam- 
pie, randomly selected from the total 
experimental population, could be 
used for this purpose. Such data would 
allow idiographic analyses and pro- 
vide another substantive comparative 
base. This dual approach should alle- 
viate some of the vaiid fears and 
criticisms enunciated by idiographists 
and nomoiheiicists, while strengthen- 
ing the inferential power and gener- 
alizabil'ty of any finding. 
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SURVEY RESEARCH FOR SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 



John J. Alderson and Curtis Krlshef 

ABSTRACT: Survey research can be a tool for the school work 
practitioner to understand school /communi ty concerns and atti- 
tudes, needs for services, and how the school social work pro- 
gram operates within the school system. This chapter presents 
some basic principles and guidelines for the conduct of survey 
recearch by school social work practitioners. 

Survey research has provided information pertinent to the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the roles and functions involved in school 
social work practice (NASW, 1976; Costin, 1969; Meares, 1977). Despite 
this usefulness, there has been relatively little emphasis in the liter- 
ature on the conduct of survey research by school social worK practi- 
tioners. Because of its importance, this chapter has been written to 
provide some basic guidelines for school social work practitioners who 
wish to conduct survey research. 

School social workers generally may not think of themselves as pos- 
sessing expertise in research. Most are probably familiar with survey 
research as respondents to questionnaires and from their readings of the 
literature, but generally they have not engaged in research directly. 
As Weatherley (1982, p. 332) Doints out, "research is something done 
more often to school personnel than by them." 

Why is Survey Research Important for School Social Workers? 

School social workers should be familiar with survey research meth- 
odology because it provides a means for: (1) understanding school /com- 
munity concerns and attitudes about the school social work program; (2) 
obtaining information that may help to explain the manner in which the 
school social work program operates in relation to other subsystems of 
the school as well as to the schjol as a whole; (3) conducting a needs 
assessment, which may provide the impetus for a new, changed, or expand- 
ed program; and (4) partially determining the effectiveness of a school 
social V'^ork program. Survey methodology provides the school ^ocial 
worker with a way to Ufiderstand the feelings and attitudes of those for 
whom s/he is providing services. 
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What is Survey Research? 

Surveys record information about participants by asking them to 
dnswer questions about themselves (Adams & Schvanaveldt, 1986). Experi- 
ments often try to change people by using an intervention such as coun- 
seling or behavior modification (Babbie, 1986). The intent of experi- 
ments is to discover whether the intervention affects the subjects of a 
study in some predicted way. Survey research, instead of attempting to 
change people, tries as much as possible not to change anything or exert 
any type of influence on people who are being studied. 

Although survey research is quite dissimilar from experimental 
research it is allied to census research. Survey research differs from 
census research in that census studies are usually concerned with an 
entire population, whereas survey studies will generally focus on a 
representative sample of a population (Moser & Kalton, 1972). Thus, by 
means of a survey th'^ researcher is able to general ize about many people 
by studying only a few. 

Caveats to Keep in Mind About Survey Research 

Survey research tries to generalize by describing the characteris- 
tics of a population from a sample of that population. Errors, however, 
can creep into the process of generalizing. One example of potential 
error is caused by the fact ihat while the characteristics of a sample 
from which data have been obtained will be completely known, we are 
never certain that the sample truly and accurately reflects the charac- 
teristics of the population (Kachigan, 1986). Therefore, the results of 
survey research must always be interpreted with caution. The following 
statements describe the basic and inherent flaws that can produce inac- 
curacies and misinformation for almost all survey research. 

1. Surveys require a sample of sufficient size to assure that it 
has qualities representative of the population characteristics (e.g., 
race, sex, religion), especially those variables that are crucial to the 
study. Obtaining a representative sample is an involved task; no 
research project can be absolutely assured that the sample from which it 
has been drawn is completely reflective of the population. As e general 
rule the larger the sample the more accurately it will reflect tht 
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population. The sample size that is selected, however, should be based 
upon the degree of accuracy of results desired by the researcher.^ 

2. Surveys require the cooperation of people and may intrude into 
the lives of those who are asked to participate. Such intrusions create 
an artificiality which is uncharacteristic of the way people would be if 
they were not, for example, asked to answer questions on a question- 
naire. When people know they are being studied or that their opinions 
are being solicited, they may change. Such changes can result in spuri- 
ous information which then biases the results of the survey study 
(Babbie, 1986; Simm, 1978). 

3. Surveys require accurate answers. Although people may try to 
give honest and true information about themselves they sometimes are 
forgetful. Fearing embarassment or thinking they remember something 
when they do not, people may distort answers. 

4. Survey research often encounters problems in finding people. 
People move, they may not be at home, or they may be uncooperative or 
unwilling to respond to questions. Those who are at home or those who 
are cooperative may give quite different answers and have dissimilar 
opinions from those who are not at home or who do not wish to partici- 
pate in the research (Simm, 1978). 

While the limitations listed above cannot be entirely overcome even 
with the best designed survey study, an awareness of their existence is 
important. As stated previously, caution must be exercised in reporting 
results because of these types of errors 

Who Does Survey Research? 

Survey researchers may be: (1) those who work, usually in larger 
organizations, primarily as researchers; (2) those who are employed by 
research firms or universities; or (3) practitioners who also work for 
the organization and have an interest in research. The intent of this 
paper is to focus on the third category because it is anticipated that 
school social workers will engage in survey research. 

"In-house researchers" are employed by and work for an organization 
with their primary functions being either research or service delivery. 
Researchers who are hired from private research firms or from 
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universities are usually called consultants. In-house researchers 
generally have an advantage over consultants because they are usually 
better informed about an agency's services. In addition, they know the 
staff who deliver those services, tend to be trusted over outsiders, and 
probably have a better understanding of some of the political nuances 
that may exist within the organization. Consultants, on the other hand, 
may be more objective because they are not as intimately involved with 
the organization. Consultants may also have greater technical skills in 
conducting survey research because of specialized education and experi- 
ence. 

There is also a middle groind between the exclusive use of an in- 
house researcher or a consultant. The efforts of the in-house 
researcher and a consultant may be combined to jointly carry out a 
study. Practitioners may also be involved in the research. Bok (1980) 
has emphasized that whent er nonprogram staff are employed as research- 
ers, school social workers should use the experience with these indivi- 
duals as an opportunity to increase their own research skills. 

Questions the School Social Worker Should Ask Before beginning 
A Survey Research Project 

Before starting a survey the following important questions should 

be asked and answered. 

Is data already available about the subject to be studied ? 

If a review of the literature and other materials pertinent to the 
study indicate that information is already available, then it makes 
little sense to do anothsr survey unless the existing data is seriously 
questioned. For example, a worker may be interested in determining what 
the racial composition is of children in classes for learning disabled 
and severely emotionally disturbed in the school system. Instead of 
undertaking a survey, it would be important to determine whether school 
files or other data already exists that would provide the information. 

Is the information really going to be helpful ? 

It is important for the researcher to step back and attempt to make 
an honest judgement as to whether the results of the research will 
indeed be helpful both to the researcher as well as to others. 
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What Is the Population of Interest about wh ^ " h generalizations are to 
be made ? 

The population must be clearly defined; otherwise inferences 
derived from the sample about the population will not be accurate. 

What resources are available ? 

Parsimony dictates the approaches that should be used to do survey 
research. Unfortunately, survey studies often require considerable 
money because of staff, salaries, supplies, and equipment. Therefore, 
it is wise to determine in advance of a study that sufficient resources 
will be available to carry the survey to completion. 

Ways of Getting Information 

There are three major ways that school social workers engaged in 
survey work obtain their information: -ace-to-face interviews, tele- 
phone surveys, and mailed or hand distributed questionnaires. 

The Face-to-Face Interview 

Face-to-face interviews can be conducted in the home, in the social 
worker^s office, in the school lunch room, or other places where people 
can be met and asked questions. For example, face-to-face interviews 
were used as a part of an evaluation of a differentiated staffing pro- 
ject directed by one of the authors. Eleven administrators were inter- 
viewed in six schools served by the project to determine their attitudes 
and perceptions about the effectiveness and advantages/disadvantages of 
the differentially staffed team operation (Alderson, 1980). 

During the face-to-face interview, the interviewer should always 
try to develop rapport with the interviewee hy means of casual conversa- 
tion before the interview begins, or by other means that can be used to 
establish a positive relationship (Drew & Hardman, 1985; Tripodi, 1983). 
A compatible relationship provides a decided advantage for the inter- 
viewer because anxiety about the interview can be allayed, and the 
respondent may feel more at ease and be more attentive to the questions 
that are asked. 

The face-to-face interview has advantages over the telephone survey 
because the interviewer is able to visually observe the respondent 
(Babbie, 1986). Sometimes body language and facial expressions can be 
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very helpful in understanding exactly what the respondent is saying 
(Van Dalen & Meyer, 1966). 

The nature of the interview can range from completely unstructured 
to totally structured. The interview which is most structured and which 
permits the interviewer the least freedom to deviate from the actual 
questions on the questionnaire is called an interview schedule . The 
questions, the way they are worded, and the sequence in which they are 
presented are aT fixed in advance and the interviewer is required to 
follow a relatively inflexible procedure when asking questions. The 
interview schedule is often used to eliminate the risk that rewording 
questions will result in an inaccurate or incorrect response. If inter- 
viewers are given the independence to change the wording of a question, 
the answer might be different because each time the question is asked it 
could be worded in a slightly different way. That type of problem does 
not exist if all questions are worded in advance with essentially the 
same format (Grinnell, 1988). 

Wi 1 liams (1970) , for example, took into consideration many of 
these characteristics when he used structured personal interviews with 
principals and school social workers to determine the acceptance of 
social work activities in schools. Findings emphasized the crucia'' 
role of the school principal in promoting affective school social work. 

The second form of interview is often called the unstructured 
interview . With this form, the major topics of interest a»"e specified 
in an interview guideline, but the respondent is given much greater 
opportunity for self-expression, and the interview is less structured as 
compared to the interview schedule. Sometimes there may even be a list 
of specific qufjstions to ask, but the interviewer is not restricted to 
th? list and is free to ask additional questions. The interviewer must 
be able to use judgement in deciding whether to move into areas that 
might provide information useful for the purpose of the research. 

One of the problems faced by the interviewer in an unstructured 
procedure is how the data will be recorded. The answers have to either 
be summarized in written form or recorded on a tape recorder. While a 
tape recorder provides an excellent source for capturing all of the 
information provided by the person being interviewed, it also has 
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drawbacks* Many people are hesitant to speak freely when a tape 
recorder is running— and an uneasy respondent may not give accurate or 
compl ete answers. 

If the answers are not going to be tape recorded by the interview- 
er, a guide can be developed that quickly permits the circling of 
common responses. For example, if the respondent is a teacher, that 
person could be asked: 

1. "How do you feel about 'Such and Such' Program?" Answers that 
could be circled to quickly capture the nature of the response 
might be: (1) enthusiastic; (2) strongly positive, but not 
enthusiastic; (3) slightly positive; (4) slightly negative, or 
(5) strongly negative. 

2. "Has anyone shared with ^'^u their views about the program?" (1) 
''es; (2) No. If the answer given is "yes": 

3. "When was it discussed with you?" (1) at a teacher's confer- 
ence; (2) at a staff meeting; (3) in a private conversation; or 
(4) other . 

The above questions minimize the amount of writing required while 
still allowing the interviewer the opportunity to categorize the feel- 
ings of the person being interviewed. When the structured interview is 
used, it is unnecessary to have the type of guide exemplified above. 

Face-to-face interviewing can be an excellent source of information 
for survey research. It should be noted, however, that personal inter- 
viewing is expensive and time-consuming. It often takes time to travel 
to the interviewee; there is the expense of the travel, and a consider- 
able amount of time is expended in doing the interview (Kerlinger, 
1986). 

There are other disadvantages. Wnen the researcher must hire staff 
to conduct interviews, the cost rises considerably. Additionally, s/he 
has little control over tne way the interviewers behave in the field. 
The researcher must depend upon the honesty and professional behavior of 
those employed to do the interviewing. 

Although it has many positive and some negative points, the face- 
to-face Interview is declining in frequency of use. Many people are now 
being interviewed by telephone (Backstrom & Hursh-Cesar, 1981). 




The Telephone Interview 

The use of the telep'^one as a means of col lecting data has 
increased considerably during recent years. Telephone interviews are 
most successfully conducted when a roster of names is available. School 
social workers within a given state, or 6th grade teachers in a county, 
or university students studying in elementary education, are all exam- 
ples are groups for which specific rosters are readily available. Tele- 
phone surveys can be done quickly because no travel is necessary and are 
there' re more affordable (Babbie, 1986). There are virtually no geo- 
graphical limits because a survey covering a wide area, can be conducted 
at minimal cost. The attitude that the information obtained through 
telephone interviews was less accurate than face-to-face interviews has 
changed in recent years. Most researchers now consider data obtained 
over the telephone to be as accurate and as complete as data obtained 
from face-to-face interviews (Bailey, 1987). 

The Mail Survey 

Mailing or distributing questionnaires to respondents who read, 
complete and return them to the researcher are usually used for rela- 
tively large survey studies. As examples, Costin (1969) and Meares 
(1977) conducted research on tasks in school social work practice. They 
surveyed national samples of M.S.W. school social workers in order to 
determine the importance respondents placed on behavioral ly specific 
school social work tasks and their willingness to delegate tasks to 
workers with less education. While the findings of the two studies 
differed in various ways, they concurred that tasks associated with 
leadership and policy-making were of lowest priority, and there was a 
strong unwillingness to delegate tasks to those with less education. 

The mai 1 questionnai re is advantageous because a considerable 
amount of information can be obtained at minimal cost. Another major 
advantage is that the skills of the interviewers will not bias the 
results by the way they ask questions, either by their voice inflections 
or by their actions (Leedy, 1980). 

The main difficulty with mailed questionnaires is that of obtaining 
an adequate response rate. Mail surveys consistently produce a smaller 
response rate than personal or telephone interviews. Typically a 
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researcher can expect about a 95% response rate for personal interviews 
but only about a 20% to 40% rate of response for a mailed questionnaire 
(Nachmias & Nachmias, 1976). Another problem with mailed questionnaires 
is that people who are not very interested in the subject of the study 
are less likely to respond. Responses from interested peopled may be 
quite different from those who are noi interested and the researcher has 
no control over who will respond or how conscientiously they will 
respond. 

Procedural Steps for Doing Survey Research 

The procedures for doing a survey are usually incorporated in a 
research design which basically explicates the steps that will be 
followed from the beginning to the end of a research effort. There are 
a series of logical steps that should be included in the research design 
covering the beginning, implementation, and completion of a survey 
study. Detailed information on these steps follows: 

Circumscribing the Focus of the Study 

Before any research can be started the researcher must first define 
the problem to be studied, specify the goals, and set the boundaries 
that the study will cover. Questions such as "What are the 
characteristics or variables that should be considered for the study?" 
must be clarified. 

Reviewing Material Pertinent to the Study 

If not already knowledgeable, the researcher should become 
thoroughly famil iar with books, reports, articles, documents, and 
records that will provide background information about the subject of 
the study. Without an in-depth knowledge about the topic, the 
researcher will probably be unproductive. 

Stating the Questions 

Once the researcher has made a thorough review of materials 
pertinent to the research, it is then time to state the questions that 
the study will try to answer. 

Making Certain the Study is Well Designed 

The researcher should make every effort to assure that the study 
will produce valid and reliable results. Results are usually considered 
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valid when they are relevant and useful to human service professionals. 
When results are reliable, there is confidence that the findings are not 
unique but rather are consistent. Reliability answers the question, 
"Would I get the same, or essentially the same results, if I did the 
study a second or even a third time?" 

Working out the Mechanics of the Survey 

During this step the researcher must consider the details about 
supporting the research to its conclusion. Questions must be answered, 
such as: What sort of personnel will oe necessary to carry out the 
study? Who will direct the project? How long will it take to complete 
the study? What support services will be necessary? Who will do the 
interviewing and coding of information? How will the data be processed? 
Will I have enough money and resources to carry the project to 
completion? 

Selecting the Sample 

This step concerns the method of sampling from the population. The 
researcher should endeavor to draw a sample that will be representative 
of the population so that conclusions drawn about the sample will be 
appropriate for the population. There are two basic forms of sampling 
proc Jures that can be use: a probajility sample and a nonprobabil ity 
sample. A probability sample assures that every person in the 
population has a known chance of being selected for the sample. There 
are several random selection procedures that can be used for a 
probability sample, such as using a table of random numbers (Norusis, 
1987) or drawing names out of a hat. 

Nonprobabil ity samples are ones where human judgement is used in 
selecting respondents. When human decision determines who will be 
selected for a sample, it is not possible to make reasonable estimates 
about the population's characteristics; samples of this type tend to be 
flawed by human biases. Nevertheless, many survey research projects 
have used nonprobabil ity samples because they may have been more appro- 
priate for obtaining necessary information than probability samples 
would have been. As a general guide, however, a probability sample 
should be used whenever possible in preference to a nonprobabil ity sam- 
ple (Backstrom & Hursh-Cesar, 1981). 
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Writing the Questions 

While it may seem simple, writir^, questions takes considerable skill 
and thought* A clear perception of tne purpose of the research is 
essential to the formulation of focused, precise questions. Questions 
mfjst be clear, unambiguous and geared to the level of comprehension of 
those who are answering. The number asked must not be overwhelming or 
too time-consuming. Questions cannot be couched so as to suggest a 
particular type of response and should not uc asked if they assume a 
knowledge about a subject that the respon-jents may not have. The 
wording of questions dealing with religion, income, sex, voting, etc., 
must be considered very carefully so as not to embarr-?.ss the respondent. 
Lastly, the questions musi be pretested in c^cier to assure that they 
make sense and are understandable to respondents. 

Questions can be classified as either fixed-choice fclosed-ended) or 
free-response (open-ended) (Bai ley, l?-7) . A fixec-choice question 
gives the respondent a selection of specific answers to the questions 
that are being asked, for example "yes" or "no," or "agree or disagree." 
Free-response questions offer the respondent an opportunity to discuss 
the answer without the restrictions of preset categories. Fixed-choice 
questions are more restrictive but easier to analyze. Free-response 
questions allow the respondent greater latitude as well as greater depth 
for his or her answers, but these types of open-ended answers are quite 
difficult to analyze. 

Develop1n_g the Physical Lay-out of the Questionnaire 

The appearance a quest ionnai re is exceedingly important. A 
questionnaire with mispellings and words that are hard to read indicates 
to the respondent that the researcher cared little about the instrument; 
such questionnaires are less likely to be answered. In contrast, a 
questionnaire that is neat in appearance, provides a Icgica; sequence of 
questions, is rcar!::!:^e, and relatively short, will have a TiUcI' greatv3r 
chance of being answered and returned (Powers, Meenaghan, & Too'ney, 
1985). 

Pretesting 

^>"etests of survey research, projects are a form ot dress rehearsal 
for the full-scale study (Dillman, 1978; Sudman, 1967). The ide of the 
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pretest is to use a small group of people with the same characteristics 
as those that will be in ^he main study to identify questions that are 
ambigious or unclear (Powers, Meenaghan, & Toomey, 1985). 

A pretest can also identify whether the study has merit. Some 
people may question the value of the study and as a result may refuse to 
participate. In adaition. a pretest can help to determine the range of 
possible responses to certain questions and can serve as a predictor for 
methods that mignt be used for analyzing the data. 

Data COi i t^tion 

This is tne step where information is actual ly col lected from 
people through a naited or hand distributed survey, a face-to-face 
interview, or a telepnone interview. 

Data Processing and Analysis 

Once all of the ;nformation hai; been gathered it is necessary to 
analyze the results, "^he information obcained on questionnaires or from 
interviews can be analyzed in various ways. Sometimes it is only 
necessary to descrioe me data by indicating how many or perhaps what 
percentage of the people surveyed hold a particular opinion. In other 
situations a desire for more far reaching conclusions will require 
statistical analysis of the data in order to make inferences from the 
sample to a population. 

Reporting the Results 

The purpose for v/riting a survey research report is to inform 
relevant audiences of the nature of the problem that was surveyed, the 
specifics of how the project was imp 1 emented, the results, and the 
researcher's conclusions. 

The research report shoula be written clearly and concisely. It 
should include "ables and figures that prescni the important data in a 
succinct and easy to understand form. The following is a suggested for- 
mat in writing the research report: (1) an introduction describing the 
purpose of the research; (2) a review of available materials or litera- 
ture pertinent to the research; (3) a statement of the questions for 
which the research was attempting to obtain answers; (4) an outline of 
the procedures that were used including a description of how the sample 
was obtained, the questionnaire, and steps that were followed to obtain 
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the data; (5) the method(s) by which the data were analyzed; (6) presen- 
tation of the results; and (7) recommendations, if any, from the 
researcher. 

Conclusion 

It is strongly recommended that the practitioner inexperienced in 
research seek out consultation on the research design and implementa- 
tion. Because there is an interdependence that exists between each of 
the twelve procedural steps described previously, a deficiency in one 
level may nave an adverse effect at another point in the research. For 
example, if one defers involvement of a consultant until the data is 
collected, and then learns that the data does not lend itself to desired 
analysis, the research will be a largely wasted effort. Consultation 
may be available from researchers within the school district or at a 
nearby university. 

Survey research may have effects similar to other interventions and 
might ha^'c unintended consequences. Therefore, it behooves the practi- 
tioner-researcher to include and plan with persons and groups who will 
be involved and potentially affected by the re ^arch. When the research 
is completed, the written report should be shared with those who may be 
affected, and with decision makers who may wish to use the information 
in program adjustments and development. The supplementation of written 
reports with verbal reports and meetings with significant persons 
involved in and affected by the research is important. These forms of 
commur.ication .nay serve to generate additional questions and support for 
further research. 
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EVALUATION OF PERFORMANCE: 
WHERE DOES IT FIT IN? 



Norma Radin 

ABSTr An evaluation of a school social worker's perform- 

ance n....L include assessments of the practitioner's effective- 
;:ess as both a provider of services and as a member of an 
organization. In both types of assessmen., emphasis should be 
on attainment of specific goals, not on general impressions. 

School social workers, who by definition function within an organi- 
zation, have two sets of relationships: one with clients, or those whom 
they are attempting to help; and the other with colleagues, or those 
with positions in the same organization who are also attempting to 
deliver service. It is true that the line of demarcation between client 
a.nd colleague is sometimes blurred. For example, in helping their 
youngsters cope with traumas such as the death of a friend, parents who 
are stable and sensitive may function as colleagues of school social 
workers. Al other times, teachers who severely reject students because 
of racial or ethnic factors may well become clients of social workers, 
at least temporarily. 

However, for the most part, the practitioner's col leagues are 
employees of the school system, ^nd his or her clients are students or 
their parents. A different set of expectations accompanies each of 
these role relationships, and to be effective in the two roles, the 
social worker must achieve different types of goals and objectives. For 
this reason, evaluation of practitioners requires an examination of both 
sets of relationships. The weight given to each role in determining 
whether e worker is given a merit increase or denied tenure depends upon 
the particular school system. There have been some reports of programs 
in which supervisors have conducted outcome evaluations.^ However, such 
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programs are the exceptions, and most administrators appear to give 
organizational behavior heavy emphasis. 

This is not intend'^.d as a denigration of efforts to determine how 
desirable an individual may be as a member of an organization. The 
point is that it is necessary to be aware of which factor is being 
assessed. The worker who infuriates colleagues because of neglected 
record-keeping and irritability with peers may be able to effect magir 
with young children; the neat, witty colleague may be unable to elicit 
trust from parents. Superiority in one area does not automatically 
indicate superiority in the other. 

Evaluating Practitioners as Providers of Service 

In the following analysis, a model that the author developed previ- 
ously for assessing the effectiveness of school social workers will be 
used.^ Briefly, this paradigm suggests that one must start with goals 
for clients or statements of desired outcomes that are not only compre- 
hensive, but are realistic and attainable. From these goals are derived 
objectives that are stated in measurable, concrete terms. 

In assessing the attainment of object-^ves, two dimensions must be 
considered: (1) criteria for determining effectiveness, and (2) the 
modalities or tools for assessing whether the criteria have been met. 
Three criteria for success are delineated: (1) improved feelings and 
attitudes of clients, (2) improved views of significant others about 
clients, and (3) indices of competent social functioning. The following 
seven modalities are identified: (1) hard data, or objective reports of 
events, (2) tests, (3) observations of behaviors, (4) rating scales, (5) 
questionnaires, [S) interviews, and (7) self-reports. Other tools that 
might be considered are Q-sorts and ranking scales. The particular 
modalities and criteria selected are dependent, among other things, upon 
the theoretical orientation of the practitioners, the resources avail- 
able, the wishes of the administration, and tne preferences of clients. 

The following example illustrates how objectives, criteria, and 
modalities mesh together. If the objective is to improve a boy's peer 
re'.ation.jips by increasing the number of children he plays with during 
recess, the criterion that might be used ^ "indices of competent 
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social functioning," and the modality, "observations." The worker would 
then establish some procedures for observing the child at play over a 
period of time, startwig with some instances prior to intervention, and 
ending with some observations after the intervention terminates. 

If the criterion selected is "improved views of significant 
others," and the tool is "rating sheets," the worker might ask the 
teacher to rate the child on the frequency of his interaction with peers 
during recess at the beginning and end of the intervention with the 
child. If the criterion chosen is "improved feeling and attitudes of 
clients," and ihe modality is "self-reports," the youngster might be 
asked to keep a daily record of his conversations with classmates prior 
to, during, and after the treatment. 

This model also differentiates effectiveness evaluation from 
effort, or process evaluation. The latter refers to the evaluation of 
the actions the worker undertook in implementing the intervention plan. 
Process evaluation is essential because it enables the practitioner to 
gain clues as to why an intervention may not have been effective. It 
might be found that the full plan was never implemented or that it was 
poorly implemented. The quality of an action such as the holding of an 
interview, the conducting of a meeting, or the preparation of an infor- 
mation handout can be evaluated by having supervisor or outsiders with 
expertise either observe the sessions first hand, listen to tapes made 
of some sessions, or read the material developed. 

All of these evaluations are made in regard to specific efforts and 
specific clients. Taken individually, no rating can reflect the work- 
er's general competence in conducting interviews or group meetings or in 
performing other such activities. However, as a collection, such 
assessments are revealing and of use to supervisors evaluating practi- 
tioners. This issue will be discussed further at a later point. 

Control Techn'^ques. The evaluator should have little difficulty in 
applying this model to the individual practitioner. A problem arises, 
however, when one tries to utilize control techniques to be certain that 
tne intervention actually accounted for the observed changes. (It might 
have been merely the onset of spring that brought about the changes.) 
One control strategy is to match two clients on demographic 
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characteristics, and then use one intervention strategy with one young- 
ster and a second strategy with the other child. The second interven- 
tion may consist of no more than unfocused conversation with the child, 
or arranging to have him or her spend some time with a teacher's aide or 
a nonprofessional volu'^iieer. The effectiveness of the treatment can 
then be comparpd with that of the pseudutreatment. The worker need not 
feel guilty about using pseudotreatments, for placebos have occasionally 
been found to be as effective as therapy or medication. 

Another control technique is placing a youngster match"' to the 
client on the waiting list for service, or selecting someone on the 
existing list as a match or control for the client, Preintervention and 
postintervention measures would then be made of the clients receiving 
treatment and of those who acted as controls, and at the end of a pre- 
determined period, the students waiting for help would be served. This 
approach, which is referred to as the time-lagged control design, has 
the drawback of delaying service for some, but it provides an opportun- 
ity to control for nonrelevant events in the environment,^ 

Use 0^ the tlrne-lagged control design with a single pair of clients 
does not established proof of the worker's overall effectiveness, but if 
the design is used on a number of clients throughout the year, or if the 
previously mentioned comparison approach is used several times, signiTi- 
cant data begin to accumulate. When at least five clients have been 
compared with a control or comparison client, the evaluator can use 
statistical procedures such as the sign test to determine if more than 
chance is involved in the worker's ability to achieve desired outcomes. 
Five successes out of five trials rules out chance,^ 

Another technique for determining whether the worker's intervention 
resulted in a significant change is the interrupted time series design. 
However, there are limitations to this approach when the evaluator does 
not have access to a computer, ^ But even without a computer, it is 
still possible to "eyeball" the data; that is, to examine a graph that 
plots the scores obtained on a single measure over a period of time, 
including several instances before, during, and after an intervention. 
If comparable scores are available for both a control subject and a 
client, one can make a visual analysis of the graph lines for each. 
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Should the graph line for the child being treated slope steadily upward 
over a period of time on a measure such as the number of daily assign- 
ments completed, while the line for the control child slopes steadily 
downward or remains level, there is a strong suggestion that the inter- 
vention was effective. 

Visual analysis of data is regularly utilized by behaviorists to 
assess effectiveness.^ This procedure should also be useful to schocl 
social workers when they have access to data that were collected on con- 
trol subjects and clients over a significant period of time. It is 
unwise, however, to use the technique of visual analysis when data on 
only the client are available, as false inferences might be made.' For 
example, if the graph line for a client without a control reflected no 
change, the interpretation might be that the intervention was a failure. 
This would be untrue, however, if a control subject had been used and 
had produced a graph line that showed a steady decline. Thus, if the 
attitudes of untreated students toward school become increasingly nega- 
tive during the year, and the clients' attitudes remain unchanged during 
the same period, the intervention was a success and not a failure. 

Two other factors that affect evaluation programs are the itinerant 
nature of school social work and the systems perspective advocated by 
m.any contemporary writers in this area of practice.® Because of these 
factors, school social workers should not limit themselves to setting 
goals for individual clients. They should also set annual goals for 
each of the schools they serve, for as many classrooms as possible, and 
when realistic, for entire school districts. In all instances, school 
personnel at the appropriate level of the system should be involved in 
the setting of goals. Such personnel should include principals, class- 
room teachers, and other members of the support staff. A goal for a 
school might be a reduction in the absenteeism rate; a goal for a class- 
room might be an increase in the social interactions betw:^en students of 
different races; and a goal for a system might be the development of a 
p-^ogram to detect child abjse. 

The assessment of effectiveness in attaining objectives c^erived 
from such goals is similar to the assessment of effectiveness in work 
with individual clients, except, of course, that the criterion of 




improving the feelings of clients would be omitted. The remaining 
criteria (views of significant others and indicators of competence) are 
suitable, if slightly reworded. Many tools could be used tu determine 
whether the criteria were met, such as the use of hard data, observa- 
tion, rating scales, questionnaires, and interviews. 

Evaluating Practitioners as Members of a System 

Before one can assess a practitioner's performance in the role of a 
member of the system, the expectations held by others in the system must 
be specified. The evaluator can then attempt to determine the extent to 
which the expectations have been met. Nye, a role theorist who conduct- 
ed research on this subject, provided models for learning the norms sur- 
rounding each role and the degree of role enactment by each role 
player.^ Evaluation forms can be developed that would suggest a number 
of expectations that are held for social workers by school administrat- 
ors. Examples of such expectations might include specification of the 
number of cases carried each month, whether recording was adequate, and 
whether work habits were satisfactory. These expectations resemble 
group norms, which according to Thibaut and Kelley, are almost 
indistinguishable from group goals. ^° As goals, their attainment can be 
evaluated using the previously described model for assessing effective- 
ness. The criterion of improved client feeling would again be irrele- 
vant, but the remaining criteria, if slightly reworded, would be appro- 
priate. Many modalities can be used to assess attainment of objectives, 
such as hard data, Q-sorts, rating scales, questionnaires, and inter- 
views. All but hard data should involve responses of administrators, 
teachers, special educators, and possibly even other school social 
workers. 

Tables 1 and 2 suggest forms that could be used to assess workers' 
total effectiveness using the model described here. 

Evaluation of Skills and Knowledge 

It is important to note that there are serious problems in evalua- 
ting school social workers' skills and knowledge in the abstract, apart 
from their effectiveness as providers of service and members of an 
organization. There are two major issues involved: Can it be done? and 
Should it be done? 
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TABLE 1. SAMPLE FORM FOR ANNUAL EVALUATION OF A SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER'S EFFECTIVENESS AS 
A MEMBER OF A SYSTEM* 



Objective or 
Expectation 



Criterion of 
Success In 
Attaining Objective 



Modality Used to 
Assess Fulfillment 
of Criterion 



Whether 
Objective 
Attained 



Recording up to 
date 

Good relations 
with teach- 
ers 

Good relations 
with princi- 
pals 

Participation 
In school 
functions 

Adequate number 
of cases car- 
ried 



Indices of adequate 
functioning 

Views of significant 
others 



Views of significant 
others 



Views of significant 
others 



Indices of adequate 
functioning 



Reports in cl lent's 
folders 

Rating sheets completed by 
sample of teachers In 
schools served 

Interviews with 
principals 



Interviews with 
principals 



Report submitted to 
supervisor 



No 
Yes 

Yes 
No 

Yes 



Entries in this sample are meant to suggest the type of information that might be 
Included In such an evaluation and should not be considered comprehensive or invariable. 



TABLE 2. SAMPLE FORM FOR ANNUAL EVALUATION OF A SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER'S EFFECTIVENESS AS 
A PROVIDER OF SERVICE 



Client or 
Cl lent System 


Criterion of 
Success in 
Objective Attaining Objective 


Modality Used to 
Assess Fulfillment 
of Criterion 


Whether 
Objective 
Attained* 


Individual Client 
a 1 




2 






b 


1 






c 


1 








2 








3 






Classroom 
a 


1 








2 






b 


1 








2 






School 
a 


1 






b 


1 








2 








3 






School System 


1 















* Answer yes or no, using an asterisk to Indicate objectives for which control 
procedures were used. 
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In regard to whether it can be done, a recent follow-up study of 
graduates of the University of Michigan School of Social Work is rele- 
vant*^^ In this study, ever 380 graduates provided the names of their 
supervisors and gave the researchers permission to contact these per- 
sons* Questionnaires were then mailed to supervisors, asking them to 
rate each graduate they knew on seventeen items, such as knowledge of 
theory, skill in applying theory to practice, skiT in problem assess- 
ment, and enthusiasm. Responses were received from 321 supervisors, and 
a factor analysis was performed on the ratings to determine the dimen- 
sions underlying the seventeen questions. It was discovered that there 
was only one factor involved, and the item with the highest rating on 
that factor was "overall effectiveness." Thus, the researchers may have 
thought many different characteristics of each graduate were being 
assessed, but in reality, the supervisors were responding to the same 
question over and over again with a global evaluation. In view of these 
results, there are serious questions about the validity of asking super- 
visors of social workers to rate discrete characteristics such as self- 
awareness or knowledge of causative factors in malfunctioning. In most 
cases, only overall impre;ssions will be given in response to each item. 

Concerning whether global evaluations of practitioners' :kills and 
knowledge should be made, it is the author's view that professionals 
with MSW degrees from accredited schools of social work with relevant 
majors ought not to be assessed on whether the issuing of that degree 
was warranted. It would be more appropriate to make an assessment of 
graduates' knowledge in areas not typically included in their training, 
such as the needs of severely mentally impaired children, resources in a 
particular community, the latest court decisions pertaining to the 
rights of children, or new intervention strategies. 

Examination of Samples 

If, in spite of the dangers listed above, the administrator still 
believes it is essential to assess the practitioner's social work skills 
and knowledge per se, it is suggested that reviews be made of the tapes, 
documents, and observations that have been collected as part of the pro- 
cess evaluation of interventions. That is, evaluators should examine 
actual samples of the school social worker's performance. Such samples. 




1f not already evaluated, can be rated by knowledgeable school personnel 
or given to outside experts to assess. This is virtually the only val^'d 
way to evaluate professional expertise. 

A dissertation recently completed by Kozel- in the counseling pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan School of Education revealed that 
there were few significant relationships between counseling instructors' 
evaluations of students in a practicum and the rating<^. of outside 
experts who were given sample tapes of student interviews with 
clients. It was clear that other variables (conceivably a student*s 
attractiveness or warmth) were affecting the evaluations of the instruc- 
tors. It is likely the results would not be to differeni if such a 
study were conducted with instructors at a school of social work or with 
supervisors v.f social workers in a school system. 

Sunimary 

It is suggested that evaluations of the individual school social 
worker's performance should have two components: one an assessment of 
the wo'^ker's functioning as a provider of service, and the other an 
assessment of the worker's functioning as a member of the organization. 
In assessing the practitioner's perfon;^ance in the provision of service, 
the evaluator should focus on assessing e. fective less in attaining 
stated objectives through the use of outcome criteria and various tools 
for determining whether the criteria were met, and should p'^ace special 
importance on instances in which control procedures were used. As data 
accumulate on a number of interventions at the levels of the individual 
worker, the classroom, the school, and the district, a picture of the 
worker's effectiveness as a provider of service will emerge. 

The social worker's performance a'^ a member of an organization can 
be assessed by specifying the expectations that others hold regarding 
this iriividual and then assessing the extent to which the expectations 
were met. Again, liie evaluator should use criteria of success, together 
with modalities for testing whether the criteria were met. If it is 
necessary to assess the practitioner's social work knowledge and skill 
in the abstract, the accumulation of data on process evaluation can 
supply concrete information about the skill of those who provide service 
and about the^r ability to apply theory to practice. 
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The federal government has mandaied accountability by school social 
workers who are involved with handicapped youngsters. Thus, the assess- 
ment of effectiveness is a topic that can no longer be ignored. But 
organizations also have imperatives that must ba met if the organiza- 
tions are to survive, and one imperative is that members behave in q 
manner that fosters the productivity of other members of the system. 
Perhaps by distinguishing between school social workers' roles as pro- 
viders of service and a. members of organizations and by relying on 
evidence rather than impressions, those who evaluate performance will be 
better able to make informed, valid, and equitable judgments. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
AS A TOOL IN EVALUATION 



Jean Campbell 

ABSTRACT: Individualized Educational Programs mandated under 
Public Law 94-142 can serve as instruments for the evaluation 
of practice. The author's concise, concrete explanation of 
this system includes helpful samples of goals, objectives, and 
an evaluation form. 

Program evaluation in school social work practice is a dynamic 
process and must effectively interface accountability at departmental 
and staff levels. The school social worker and program supervisor 
encounter many practical problems when developing a systematic methodol- 
ogy for evaluation that is adapted to the unique requirements of their 
educational system. 

The Individualized Educational Program (lEP) required under Public 
Law (PL) 94-142 is one tool readily available to facilitate this objec- 
tive. Gallant suggests mat PL 94-142 mandates responsibilities that 
aid in the evaluation of practice, and she encourages school social 
workers to take advantage of as many dimensions of this law as are 
appropriate to them as individual practitioners.^ 

The primary purpose of the ove.all lEP is to serve as a vehicle for 
communication between the parents and the school. However, the 
Manchester, Connecticut, School Social Work Department has developed a 
dual function for the social work lEP, which is developed for every 
student placed in a school social work special education program. 
First, they see it as a way of conjointly developing a plan to implement 
the appropriate school social work service designated in this law. This 
includes such activities as 

group and individual counseling with the child and family; working 

Copyright 1980, National Association of Social Workers, Inc. 
Reprinted with permission from Social Work in Education , 2(3), April, 
1980, pp. 19-24. 
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with those problems in the child's living situation (home, school, 
and community) that affect the child's adjustment in the school; 
and mobilizing school and community resources to enable the child 
to receive maximum benefit form his or her educational program.^ 

The second function of the social work lEP is to provide a measure of 

the effectiveness of practice in the system. 

To fulfill these functions, the department's staff first identified 
the most frequent reasons for school social work referral, which 
included problems in the categori' of self-image, peer interaction, 
school refusal, parent-child-family relationships, communications, and 
adjustment-reaction behavior. Under each category, the staff developed 
possible annual goals as models for inclusion in the social work lEP. 
Then, using the system of Behavioral Characteristics Progression, which 
was developed as part of a special education management project in Santa 
Cruz County, California, they categorized a number of short-term objec- 
tives under each goal. (See Table 1.) Short-term objectives are the 
intermediate steps between the child's functioning level and the annual 
goal. Staff members are not limited to the use of these proposed model 
objectives in writing lEPs, but are free to develop others. 

The Manchester referral procedures allow school social workers to 
make a diagnostic judgment about the appropriateness of school social 
work services for a student and to report their findings in a conference 
with the Planni and Placement Team. When the members of this team 
agree to a school social work program, they determine a need statement, 
an annual goal, and short-term objectives to achieve the goal. (See 
Table 2.) The team usually accepts the social worker's recommendations 
in this regard. If the student's parents are present at the conference, 
the negotiations are made final. In cases in which it is appropriate, 
thf^ student should also be in attendance. When the parents are absent, 
the worker meets with tliem later to discuss and extend the lEP with 
their input. Once the parents agree to the proposed program, the worker 
involves the student, unless it has been possible to include the student 
in the conference. 

In dealing witti students at the secondary level, workers frequently 
conduct the preliminary negotiations related to the lEP with the student 
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TABLE 1. PROBLEMS, ANNUAL GOALS, AND SAMPLE OBJECTIVES FOR USE IN INDIVIDUALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



Identified Problems 



Annual Goals 



Sample Short-term Objectives 



Self-image-ego function "^o improve self-image. 

To maintain positive self- 
image. 



Peer interaction 



School refusal 



Parent-child-family 



To learn and use peer in- 
teraction skills. 

To improve peer interaction 
skills. 

To improve attendance. 
To improve participation in 
the educational program. 



To improve parent-chi 1 d- 
family relationships. 



Communication 



Adjustment 
behavior 



problems To identify and communicate 
emotions appropriately. 



ref»c\ion To identify underlying pro- 
blems and help home, 
school , or community to 
remedy them. 



Volunteers personal information 
during class discussions. 



Accepts help from others. 
Participates in peer-group activ- 
itier^ volunarily. 



Verbal izes feel ings in a manner 

acceptable to school . 
Contributes to class discussions 

and activities. 

Participates in developing rules 
of conduct and then conforms to 
tnem. 

Di spl ays affective behavior 
appropriate to the situation or 
place. 

Verbal izes feel ings appropriate- 
ly. 

Participates in conversations 
with teachers and peers. 

Verbal izes feel ings in a manner 
acceptable to home, school, com- 
munity. 

Recognizes own lack of sel f- 
control and works with others to 
improve self. 



Source: Behavioral Characteristics Progression (Palo Alto. Calif.: VORT Corp., 1973). 



prior to involving the parent or the Planning and Placament Team. 
Whenever the final components of the lEP are concluded outside of the 
legally designated planning conference, the school social worker sched- 
ules an appointment with the teeim for approval of the completed social 
work lEP. Even though the signature of a parent is not legally mandat- 
ed, the Manchester form allows for the signature of a parent, the 
worker, and the student, thus transforming the lEP into a written social 
work contract.^ (See Table ?.) 

The completed social work lEP is a component part of the student's 
total lEP. The social work staff has found that when the student and 
parents understand the reason for referral and the function of the 
school social worker, the treatment process is enhanced. Similarly, 
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TABLE 2. SAMPLE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Annual Goal and Short-term Objectives for School Social Work ^EP Developed on 3/2/79 
Student Elizabeth School School Social Worker 



Need Statement: 

Elizabeth needs to have greater confidence in her academic and social abilities so that 
her school performance and peer relationships improve. 
Long-term Goal : 
Improve self-image regarding academic success. 







Short-term Objectives 


Projected 






Date 


Starting 




(Worded so as to include 


Eval uat i on 


School Soc i al 


Eval Uut i on 


Ob ject i ve 


Date 




Evaluative Criteria) 


Date 


Work Pi an 


Procedure 


Achieved 


3/2/79 


1 


. El izabeth will express 


3/3/80 


Srhnnl ^oc 1 al 


Observation hv 


1/14/80 






positive feelings 




work orouD — 45 


school soc i al 








about herself. 




minutes per 


worker . 












week 






3/2/79 


2 


. El izabeth will take an 


3/3/80 


Individual 


Observation by 


1/14/80 






active part in grouo 




casework— 30 


school social 








activities at least 53 




til 1 1 lli LC O 


worker and \/prbal 








percent of the time. 




week . 


feedback from 














teacher ^ 




3/2/79 


3. El izabeth' s anxiety 


3/3/80 




Observation by 


1/14/80 






regarding verbal 






school social 








expression and academ- 






worker; verbal 








ic performance will 






feedback from 








decrease. 






teacher and 














mother and 














father; Primary 














Self-Concept 














Inventory pre- 














and postests. 




3/2/79 


4 


. El izabeth will com- 


3/3/80 




Can be charted. 


1/14/80 






plete 90 percent of 






Verbal feedback 








her work during school 






from teacher. 








hours. 











Signature of school social worke: Signature of parent Signature of student 

responsible for goal 



when students are ■involved in developing the goals and objectives, the 
expectations are more realistic and more likely to be achieved. The 
Manchester department's experience supports the conclusion that a 
maximum degree of participation in the process by the student portends 
greater success, since the child's sense or self or ego is engaged. 

Working out the lEP with the Planning and Placement Team makes the 
school social worker responsible to that interdisciplinary gro"p as well 
as to the referred student and her or his parents. The fad that the 
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lEP includes an evaluation measure as one of its component parts further 
emphasizes the worker's accountability.* When the social work lEP is 
reviewed at least annually by the team as required by law, those in 
attendance are cognizant of the level of the worker's success in achiev- 
ing the stated objectives. The social worker's service delivery con.es 
under the close scrutiny of the consumers, who judge whether the output 
has been helpful or hurtful. 

Departmental procedures in Manchester require the compilation of an 
annual statistical report by each worker to reflect the percentage of 
achieved objectives on each case as well as the total treatment time 
spent per case in consultation, casework, or group work. Thus, each 
worker can determine her or his own rate of success and can establish 
how the time spent on implementing the lEP is related to the results. 
This same information is available to the program supervisor, who can 
consider it in making recommendations for means to improve the program. 
At the same tine, the compilation of departmental statistics incorporat- 
ing the individual reports provides a systematic method for measuring 
the effectiveness of the department's practice. 

In Manchester, approximately 94 percent of the total caseload is 
assigned by Planning and Placement Teams, and consequently these cases 
have lEPs that include objectives and evaluation measures. As special 
education placements, they are reviewed at least annually. In the 
1978-79 school year, the staff achieved 77 percent of the stated objec- 
tives in the cases that had annual reviews during that period. Thus, 
the lEP has proved to be an instrument that enables the Manchester 
School Social Work Department to objectify its practice and to gather 
sufficient data to measure the annual effectiveness of its program 
regarding both process and product. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION IN SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK 



Alvin J. Fl ieder 

ABSTRACT: As a type of applied research, program evaluation 
is seen as a means for improving school social work and its 
services to consumers. Concepts from program evaluation lit- 
erature are identified as considerations when determining 
definition, rationale, participants and method of application 
in school social work. Practical considerations in developing 
and implementing a program evaluation are presented via a case 
example. 

Program evaluation can be utilized within school social work as a 
process to gather information which leads to .mproved program planning 
and service delivery. It is the intent of this chapter to further 
develop the practical application of contemporary program evaluation for 
the specific practice area of school social work. This will be followed 
by a description of experiences acquired while implementing an initial 
program evaluation of an existing school social work program. It is 
hoped that other practitioners will be encouraged to do program evalua- 
tion, thus helping to improve services to consumers and advancing the 
profession as a whole. 

Recent Historical Underpinnings 

Over the last three decades thore has been a marked escalation of 
program evaluation activity in the human services. A number of factors 
have contributed to this progression. Following the Soviet launch of 
Sputnik in 1957, widespread concern arose over the effectiveness of 
America's education system. There we-^: fears that our lag in missile 
technology reflected a more serious underlying gap in education. Com- 
bined with parental desire to improve education, these fears produced 
great presstjre to develop more effective schools (Patton, 1986, p. 18). 
In order to determine what was working best, program evaluation was 
needed. 

The 1960s brought the War on Poverty and a flood of Great Society 
programs emanating from the Office of Economic Opportunity. Large-scale 
health and mental health programs were required to include evaluation in 
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their activities and budgets (often 1-3% of the program budget). By the 
1970s these programs were confronted with economic threats (increasing 
taxes, rising inflation, the cost of the Vietnam War, etc.). The gov- 
ernment, other funding source;, and the taxpaying public demanded 
increased program oversight, cost-benefit analysis and efficacy. 

The "age of accountability" had thus begun. Patton (1986) observes 
"^hat program evaluation, as a method judging proc^rams, was born of 
two lessons from this period of large-scale social experimentation and 
governmental intervention; (1) the realization that there is not enough 
money to do all the things that need doing; and (?) it takes more than 
money to solve complex human and social problems (p. 20). The informa- 
tion age of the 1980s has multiplied our ability to generate, store, 
retrieve, transmit and process information. The issue now is not the 
mere creation of information, but rather its appl i cat ion . 

During this evolution, program evaluation has tended to emphasize 
program improvement, the integration of evaluators with decision makers, 
and the recognition that both quantitative and qualitative approaches 
are useful, depending upon the situation under study (McLaughlin, 1988). 
The increasing complexity of the information age has led to increasing 
selectivity— only that data which has direct utility to the stakeholders 
and to the program itself should be gathered and analyzed. This neces- 
sitates closer integration of evaluation and decision-making functions. 
In effect, tha current focus on utilization is an accountability state- 
ment on evaluation itself; i.e., if evaluation is to be done with pro- 
gram resources, then application of the findings and evaluator accounta- 
bility should be assured from the onset (Patton, 1986, pp. 12, 13, 25). 

Conceptual Considerations 

What Is Program Evaluation? 

As a working definition, program evaluation is a process for 
systematically gathering information to determine the degree to which a 
program is accomplishing its purpose(s) and whether it is utilizing 
resources appropriately, effectively, or efficiently. In this chapter, 
a program will be defined as a collection of people an^ resources desig- 
nated to work for a common purpose. A program may also be construed as 
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an individual who provides an array of services for a designated pur- 
pose. It is important to make and maintain a clear distinction between 
program evaluation and personnel evaluation: program evaluation is the 
evaluation of a program in relation to its goals, while personnel evalu- 
ation is the evaluation of individual performance in relation to the 
standards of one's job functions and responsibilities. 

Program evaluation can generally be viewed as an outgrowth of eval- 
uation research. While basic research seeks to determine facts, rela- 
tionships, and truth, evaluation research is more the process of making 
judgments of worth or appraisal of value. Procedures us^. J to discover 
knowledge are similarly called upon to evaluate one's ability to apply 
knowledge. Thus, evaluation research is an attempt to utilize the sci- 
entific method for the purpose of assessing the "worthwhileness" of an 
organization's activities. The primary objective is to determine the 
extent to which a given program or procedure is achieving a desired 
result. Unlike basic research, the program evaluator must be constantly 
aware of the utility of findings as an aid in planning and development 
of the program (Suchman, 1967, pp. 20-21). 

Maher and Bennett (1984) emphasize the value of evaluation in 
designing or modifying a program. Evaluation provides information so 
judgments can be made about the continued need for the program, the 
continued appropriateness of its goals, the strengthes or weaknesses of 
different development options, the manner in which the program is 
carried out, and the ultimate success of the effort. This information 
becomes the basis for program improvement (pp. 4-5). 

One of the ^ost comprehensive references to date is Patton's book, 
Utilization-Focused Evaluation (1986). He describes program evaluation 
as "the systematic collection of information about "he activities, 
characteristics, and outcomes of programs for use by specific people to 
reduce uncertainties, improve effectiveness, and make decisions with 
regard to what those programs are doing and affecting" (p. 14). It uses 
research methods to gather information but differs fundamentally from 
basic research in the purpose of data collection: "Research is aimed at 
truth, while evaluation is aimed at action" (p. 14). 
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Program evaluation is thus a systematic, planful process whereby 
info ion is gathered in a way that facilitates judgments regarding 
value and efficacy of the program. It enables program planning and 
development. Decisions about the types and quantities of information to 
gather will be driven by the evaluation's purpose. 

Why Do Program Evaluation? 

Decisions resulting from program evaluation will usually be better 
if based on systematically gathered data rather than on instinct or 
estimation. Program evaluation documents accountability in the achieve- 
ment of program mission or objectives. It can help justify continuation 
of the program, assignment of additional resources, or changes in pro- 
gram direction. A well done and well written program evaluation report 
will serve as i boost to program image and to public relations; it can 
enhance the self-esteem and sense of accomplishment among program staff; 
or it may be submitted as input to periodic accreditation evaluations. 
These efforts are also consistent with the movement toward expanding the 
empirical base for school social work and social work Id general, as 
developed by the NASW Social Policy and Practice Center and the national 
research networking efforts of David Kurtz and Richard Barth 
(Bramschreiber & Flieder, 1987). 

The program evaluator must determine the purpose(s) for his or her 
effort early in the planning and design stages. This enhances utiliza- 
tion, informs staff and facilitates efficient planning as previously 
mentioned. Application of evaluatiO'*^ results can occur long after the 
evaluation is completed. A well documented and thorough report can be a 
vital reference years after its completion, should unanticipated netds 
arise; an initial evaluation may be used as a baseline for comparing 
subsequent findings. 

Horvath (1985) identifies four reasons for program evaluation from 
the perspective of the administrator or stakeholder: (1) program 
improvement, (2) pol icy analysis, (3) accountabil ity, and (4) public 
relations. Where new circumstances arise, evaluation data may be useful 
in policy analysis. Whatever the findings, they will likely be good for 
public relations— i .e. , positive findings can affirm and support the 
program; negative findings can be used to support requests for 
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additional funding or support for politically difficul' prjgram changes 
(Horvath, 1985) • 

Fitz-Gib^on and Morr.b (1978) define ^he two general, commonly 
accepted evaluation purposes in their helpful handbook How to Design a 
Program Evaluation . Formative evaluation aids in the development and 
improvement of the ^j'^ogram. It helps to conceptualize what the program 
is and how it works. This provides immediate feedback to suggest 
refriv^ments and determine where problems exist during the formative 
stages of the program. Summative evaluati on views the overall impact of 
the program after it has passed its developmental stage and is function- 
ing as intended. This type of evaluation reflects what the program 
looks like and what has been achieved. It usually leads to a judgment 
about whether to continue, terminate, or modify the program (pp. 9-19). 

From a management ^^andpoint, "evaluation becomes dn essential part 
of the entire administrative process relatea to planning, development 
and operation" of a program (Suchman, 1967, p. 132). It can assist in 
decisions of wh^u will be done and how it will be done. Mi st program 
evaluations in scnool social work, initiated by the program supervisor, 
will be of the formative type, i.e., the evaluation will seek recommen- 
ddtions for improvement, increased etficiency or solution of specific 
problems. However, there may be occasions when a program evaluation is 
imposed from outsioe the organization or from a higher author. ty within 
the same organization. Where there are very strong vested inter jSuo in 
a program, worthwhi^eness may be taken for granted such that examining, 
questioning, or challenging its underlying assumptions will generate 
resistance to tne evaluation process. This res^^^t^.nce may be magnified 
if there is conflict between the goals dnd objectives of the program and 
the goals and objectives of the total organization (Suchman, 1967, pp. 
132. 146). 

The purpose of tht evaluation should be clearly identified early in 
the planning process; likewise, what questions are to be answered and 
who should receive the evaluation results. 

A -na^or reason for evaluating policies and programs is to make sure 

what v.e vMnt to have happen actually happens Sincerity and 

caring mean that one wants to do a good job, be effective and make 
a difference People who really care about their work are 
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precisely the people who can benefit most from utilization - 
focused program evaluation (Patton, 1986, p. 16). 

Who Is Involved? 

Simply stated, there are iwo categories of people invc' 3d in pro- 
gram evaluation efforts: evaluators and st^ikeholders. To increase the 
likelihood that the evaluation will be applied in harmony with program 
needs, evaluators need to work with program uecision makers as early as 
the planning and designing stages. Evaluators should know the theory, 
design, and implementation of program evaluations as well ds data mea- 
surement and analysis; report writing and presentation; and group pro- 
cess. In larger organizations you ma^ find people of this description, 
but more often they will come from outside the immediate organization of 
the program under study. Sometimes referred to as "outside evaluators" 
or "external experts," they must be knowledgeable about the purpose of 
the program as well as program evaluation techniques. Evaluators should 
have little or no stake in the outcome beyond making the process and the 
proouct as objective and professional as possible, plus enabling the 
evaluation to be as useful as possible in accordance with its intended 
purposes. 

Stakeholder^ are those who care about, plan, benefit from, or pro- 
vide the program. They provide data for the evaluation and use, benefit 
or suffer from the results. McLaughlin (1988) identifies lwo subcate- 
gories of participants in this grouping: (1) decision makers— program 
administrators, board members or others who control the allocation of 
resources to the program, including program supervisors or others who 
make day-to-day decisi'ns about the program so that it meets the intents 
of the administration and the needs of clients; (2) program influencers 
—those people who influence administrators regarding the allocation of 
resources, i.e., students, parents, advocates, community members or 
pol iticians. 

Hew Is Program Evaluation Done? 

In a qeneral sense, program evaluation from stare to finish encom- 
passes planning, implementation, and follow-up. Of these, planning may 
be the most impcrtant part since it oreatly influences subsequent steps 
and the ultimate outcome. Of prime importance in this phase is specific 
articulation of the purpose or reason for the evaluation. The scope of 
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the plan should accomplish what is needed and avoid over-generation of 
data which can result in diluting or confounding outcomes. A program 
evaluation design prescribes when and from whom data will be gathered 
during the cours"^ of the evaluation. It helps to ensure an organized, 
thorough study in which the right people will be doing planned activi- 
ties at the pre-planned time. 

Rutman and Hudson (1979) identify three major types of evaluation 
measures— effort (inputs), efficiency (economy), and effects (outcomes). 
Assessment of effort involves measurement of kinds or amou.its of inputs 
or activities the program utilizes in pursuit of its goals. Efficiency 
tests the relationship between expenditure of resources (primarily time 
and money) witn the OL'tcomes produced. Effectiveness assesses the 
extent to which the program achieves its stated goals in terms of out- 
comes (p. 426). 

Time spent planning will usually pay good dividerids in the long 
run. The program supervisor must be mindful that an evaluation will 
require monetary as well as non-tangible expenditures, such as staff 
time. A time to implement the evaluation should be chosen carefully 
such that its results are needed and wanted for program improvement. 
There are times to avoid as well, such as peak rush periods when this 
would put unnecessary stress on staff and resources. Once the data is 
collected, it cannot be changed (Bramschreiber & Flieder, 1987). 

Wholey (1979) outlines a preparatory process called "evaluabil ity 
assessment," which is the formal collaboration of program managers and 
staff with the dec. sion-making system regarding the questions to be 
answered by the evaluation process. The sequential steps in evaluabil- 
ity assessment are as follows: 

1. Identify the primary intended users of the evaluation and 
determine, from their perspective, what activities and objectives 
make up the program under study; 

2. Collect information on program activities, goals and objectives 
and underlying causal assumptions as can usually be found \\ pro- 
gram documents or by interviewing the staff; 

3. Synthesize the information collected in a "rhecorical program 
model" that links resource inputs, intended activicies and their 
impact; 
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4. Determine the extent to which such a program model is suffici- 
ently clear so that evaluation is both feasible and potentially 
useful to intended users; 

5. Present the results of analysi s to program managers and 
intended users for reaching agreement on an evaluation plan* 
(Rutman & Hudson. 1979. p. 424) 

Schofield and Kraetzer (1988) applied Wholey's evaluability asstssment 
to school social work program evaluation. Their useful report suggests 
possible quantifiable measures which can be used to address numerous 
evaluation questions. 

McLaughlin (1988) presents a comprehensive model of the steps in 
program evaluation. It begins with focusing which involves assembling a 
team to identify components of the program to be evaluated, designing 
the evaluation, ar.u articulating its intended uses (much like Wholey's 
evaluability assessment outlined above). The evaluation tea:n would bo 
well advised to establish a management plan to guide the conduct of the 
study. This would include such things as a written schedule of events 
and a budget. These aids will help the team maintain order and com- 
pleteness. 

The second step is describing the program . The evaluation team 
describes the interactive components of the orogram in terms oT inputs, 
processes and outcomes. The program description includes all the stan- 
dards of the program and links program evaluation to program components. 
Next, the team develops evaluation questions . These should reflect 
stages in programm^.ng (plan, implement, operate, and complete). The 
types of questions may reflect program design, implementation, outcome, 
or cost. The fourth otep is information col lection . McLaughlin 
encourages evaluators to look for existim data collection "instruments 
before launching out to develop new ones The objective is to gather 
information that will lead to informed prr jram change. As the evalua- 
tion proceeds, the need for immediate change may become evident. This 
adjustment may be made since it is not always necessary to wait until 
the full evaluation is completed to revise the program. 

The next step is data analysis which can be field tested or run 
with monk data to detect potential pitfalls before they occar. After 
the data is analyzet someone must write the evaluation report . It is 
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recommended tha^ a contract be established with the outside evaluator(s) 
for writing the '*eport, desigi.ating specific topics to include, and the 
due date. Personal experience will attest to the wisdom of having out- 
side evaluators prepare the final written report, which is in addiiicn 

to the immediate verbal report that is expected as they conclude their 

if 

part in the evaluation and prepare to exit the site. Having an "execu- 
tive summary" prepared is also useful—this should be limited to two 
pages containing only the highlights of the complete r^eport. 

Being totally committed to the concept of program evaluation, plans 
should allow for a meta evaluation or evaluation of the evaluation. 
This is accomplished by posing similar questions of the evaluation pro- 
cess as one would ask during a program evaluation; e.g., did the plan 
answer the evaluation questions? Did the tenetHs of the process justi- 
fy the cost? What use will be made of evaluation findings? The meta 
evaluation occurs as each of the previous six steps in the evaluation 
are concluded (McLaughlin, 1988). 

SpQcial Considerations 

When the evaluation is of the formative type, efforts should be 
made to include as many sources of comparative informatic.i as possible 
in order to answer the question, "Compared to what?" In the ideal 
situation, a control group or time series design could be employed to 
discover the effects oF the program being evaluated. In fact, it is a 
good idea to locate a control group or collect time series data as a 
baseline before the program begins (Fitz-Sibbon & Morris, 1978, pp. 
14-35). With formative evaluations the rigor of the design can be 
relaxed (as compared to summative designs) since the constituency is 
primarily program staff. When the design is relaxed, interpretation of 
results must be made with appropriate caution. One fu xtion of 
formative evaluation is to collect differences o^ opinion about how the 
program should be designed or implemented. 

Compensatory and special education programs present special prob- 
lems to program evaluation. By statute identified children must be 
served, thus we encounter both ethical and legal difficulty in withhold- 
ing treatment from control groups as a basis of comparison to identify 
and demonstrate effects of the program being studied. This is one point 
at which tno controversy between quantitative and qualitative approaches 
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will impact school social work program evaluation. Kushler and Davidson 
(1979) assert a strong argument in favor of using a true experimental 
design with randomization when evaluating social programs. This was 
balanced mere recently by the cogent point made by Staudt and Craft 
(1983) that "it should be recognized that practical, political, and tra- 
ditional forces at the policy-making level may have more influence on 
decisions than will empirical data" (p. 130). 

Where control groups are not available, Fitz-Gibbon and Morris 
offer these design suggestions: (1) nM-equivalent control groups- 
perform the same test in another school or area where no such program 
exists; (2) evaluate components of the program and compare results; (3) 
compare diverse programs with respect to consumer satisfaction; (4) 
Identify factors in successful cases, then seek their presence from 
cases in the program being evaluated; (5) set local goals and measure 
goal achievement; and (6) make the evaluation theory-based, looking at 
those activities viewed as critical to obtaining gooa results given the 
goals of the program (1977, pp. 14-22). 

Interrupted tin^e series designs (Radin, 1979) can be an alternative 
In the absence of a control group. Another technique to use where con- 
trol groups are unavailable is offered by McLaughlin (1988). This 
approach identifies rival hypotheses that would explain why the program 
outcomes appeared. If no rival hypothesis can be upheld, one can rea- 
sonably support the conclusion that outcomes are causally related to 
program inputs and activicies. 

Case Study 

In 1983 a program evaluation was accomplished in the School Social 
Work Program of the Grant Wood Area Education Agency, an intermediate 
education agency servicing 39 school districts over a sever* :ounty area 
in East-central Iowa. At that time the program was staffed by 21 M.S.W. 
school social workers, one program supervisor, and one program secre- 
tary* It is one of numerous disciplines providing support services in 
the Division of Special Education which were required by administrative 
directive to undergo program evaluation within a two-year period. This 
was our first attempt at program evaluation. We had benefit of only a 
fraction of the literature referred to previously in this chapter— 
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primarily Fitz-Gibbon and Morris (1978) and Suuhman (1967). Rather than 
a model of contemporary program evaluation in school social work, it is 
being presented as an example of how one actual study was conducted. 
Possibly other programs will benefit from ojr early experiences and be 
encouraged to develop tdem for further application. 

A planning committee was forn^ed with five social work staff members 
and the social work supervisor. They developed a design which was sup- 
ported by staff consensus and approved by the Director. The stated pur- 
pose was to conduct a formative evaluation leading to statements of cur- 
rent quality and recommendations for future improvement. The team 
developed a questionnaire based upon the job description, program 
description and the evaluation questions generated. One major question 
was: "How do consumers rank the value of our various services?" The 
design called for three sources of input data: school professionals 
(consumer evaluation), school social workers (self-evaluation), and 
external experts. 

Consumer evaluators included four categories of school district 
personnel (principals, guidance counselors, special education teachers 
and regular education teachers) plus other support staff within the 
Division (school psychologists, speech clinicians, special education 
consultants, etc.) who were randomly sampled via the developed question- 
naire. The 21 school social workers also evaluated themselves using the 
same questionnaire completed by consumers. 

The questionnaire was fashioned so that it could be answered by any 
stakeholder subgroup. It consisted of: (a) 22 positively worded state- 
ments to which respondents indicated their level of agreement or disa- 
greement on a four-point rating scale (forcea choice); (b) a list of the 
11 primary services provided by the agency— respondents were asked to 
rank these services in order of importance to them; and (c) one open- 
enaed Oestion seeking suggestions for improvements in the School Social 
Work PVogram. The questionnaire was mailed tc consumers with a cover 
letter and return envelope. In cases where responses wei e not returned 
within two weeks, a follow-up mailing was accomplished. Return rates 
from those sampled were very nigh, ranging from 89% to 100% among the 
various respondent groups. 
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External experts consisted of two state department officials and 
two veteran school social work supervisors from other parts of the 
state. As a visiting team, they were free to establish their own design 
and methods. They were giver broad latitude and support, though a set 
of questions and expectations was provided for them. They conducted 
structured interviews with all school social work staff, selected school 
personnel, parents, and community agency personnel. They also conducted 
records reviews. At the conclusion of their site visit (two and 
one-half days) they made a verbal report to approximately half of the 
school social work staff and the Division administration. The explicit 
understanding was that a report would be written by them and submitted 
within one month of their departure. 

After the externa! experts' written report was received it was 
included verbatim as part of the final program evaluation report. This 
final report included numerous charts and graphs to summarize informa- 
tion in visual form as well as written rorm. The Appendix included 
copies of every document generated hroughout the evaluation process, 
including computer printouts summarizing questionnaire data, cover let- 
ters, external experts' itinerary, narrative responses from open-ended 
questions, everything which might have historical or baseline value for 
future reference. 

Our program evaluation confirmed the hypothesis of widespread value 
and support for school social work services among consumers. In addi- 
tion, it provided a rank order of value among those services as perceiv- 
ed by the schools. Crisis intervention, counseling and consiUation 
vvere found to have the highest value among school personnel , whi 1 e 
reports and inservice training were of least value. It also pointed to 
the need to further refine the school social work service role within 
the purview of special education. A more narrow role was also needed in 
order to reduce the risk of burnout among staff. This led to the forma- 
tion of a task force the following su.nmer which more clearly defined the 
role and pri^^ities v-^^ school social work services. 

A two-page summary of the final report was written and has been 
useful in reporting to our Agency board, our new administrator, the 
supervisors' group, etc. We did not do a formal meta evaluation, though 
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there was general agreement that the benefits of the program evaluation 
were well worth the less than $500 expenditure. 

The Division and its programs will be undergoing another cycle of 
program evaluations to be completed by 1990. At that time we will be 
much more knowledgeable about how to apply program evaluation. We will 
start with the final report from our first experience, decide what we 
can use to draw comparisons with, update it according to our current 
evaluation questions, and make it more utilization-focused. 

Conclusion 

While little has been written on the subject of program evaluation 
in school social work, a growing body of literature in special education 
and evaluation research has applicability to our specific practice area. 
It is reasonable to expect th?.t program evaluation in school social work 
will increase under the combined influences of increasinq program evalu- 
ation activity in special education, the greater accountability expecta- 
tion's of education in the excellence movement, and the expansion of the 
empirical base for socia' work. 

Much can be learned in undertaking a program evaluation. Some is 
unanticipated, but usually can be turned to the advantage of programs, 
staff, and consumers. Based upon our first experience at Grant Wood 
Area Education Agency, we would recommend and encourage that other 
school social work programs take the opportun-ty for self-improvement 
which results from such an endeavor. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS: IT DOES HAVE A 
A PLACE IN SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH* 

Kaula Allen-Meares 

ABSTRACT: Conient analysis is presented as a research tech- 
nique that social work researchers and practitioners can use 
to study developments and trends in social work practice, the 
status of social work knowledge building, the redirection of 
relevant policies, and accountability procedures in social 
service agencies. Methodological issues such as developing 
categories, defining the unit of analysis, sampl ing, and 
determining reliability and validity, are described and evalu- 
ated. It is concluded that content analysis provides a common 
basis for researchers and practitioners to document the 
processes and outcomes of the profession. 

INTRODUCTION 

Content analysis is a research technique and clinical tool jse-^ul 
to social work. The potential of this method is great because it can be 
used to study developments and trends in social work practice, the 
status of social work knowledge building, the redirection of relevant 
social welfare policies, and accountability procedures in social service 
agencies. This article identifies some of the major methodological con- 
siderations that evolve during its application. 

Definition and Characteristics 

"Content analysis is a technique for making inferences by systemat- 
ically and objectively identifying specified characteristics of mes- 
sages" (Holsti, 1979, p. 601). Berelson (1952) and Kaplan and Goldsen 
(1964) defined it much more specifically. Berelson stated, "Content 
analysis is a research technique for the objective, systematic, and 
quantitative description of manifest content" (p. 18). According to 
Kaplan and b Idsen, "The content analysis aims at quantitative classifi- 
cation of a given body of content in terms of a system of categories 
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derived to yield data relevdnt to specific hypotheses concerning 
content" (p. 25) • 

Regardless of different emphases, content analysis is an objective 
coding of communication messages developed to yield data relevant to 
specific hypotheses concerning content or research questions (Carney, 
1972). One could use content analysis to analyze the recorded interac- 
tions of social work students before and after a training program in 
order to evaluate the efficacy of the training. A central question 
might be: "Did students who participated in the training use more 
reflective listening statements after training?" Content analysis might 
also be used to study social work texts: "Do recent texts present gays 
and lesbians in a more positive context than older texts? Are blacks 
more likely than women end other minority groups to be presented in a 
negative context in social work texts?" 

Objectivity requiries that the analysis be carried out on the basis 
of explicitly formulated rules that enable others to obtain the same 
data. The second criterion, inclusion and exclusion of content into 
categories, is determined in accordance with consistently applied 
criteria of selection. This is essential for assuring a non-biased 
selection of the content by the researcher. Quantitativeness is the 
third important criterion common to the definitions. Content analysis 
aims to place specific units of content into precise categories. For 
example, the occTrence and kinds of themes in a casework record can be 
categorized and counted over ti7ie, and presented as "frequencies," "more 
often," and "increases," etc.. 

Some definitions recognize qualitative content analysis—much of it 
quasi-quantitative. Qualitative analysis employs a less rigorous proce- 
dure of counting. Also, less formalized categories are employed and it 
is usually conducted on a small or incomplete sample. Very often, the 
content under study may contain a higher ratio of non-content to content 
statements than quantitative. Also, there is relatively less concern 
with the content per se, than with the content as a reflection of deeper 
phenomena. When a high degree of precision, objectivity, and accuracy 
is required, quantitative analysis should be employed. 
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Uses 1n Social Work 

Content analysis is useful for determining trends or patterns in 
communication; tracing the development of scholarship; identifying 
variables in decision-making; inferring cultural change, values, and 
interests of different groups; and identifying the recipient and the 
origin of the message (see Pool, 1959; Budd, 1967; Holsti, 1971). It 
can be applied to written documents, which include books, articles, case 
records, tape recording transcripts, summaries of meetings, and logs of 
a social worker's activities (see Dollard, 1947; Reid and Shyne, 1969; 
Mollis, 1972; Shayne, 1975; Thomas, 1975, Tripodi and Epstein, 1980). 
Also, several social work dissertations have drawn upon content analysis 
as a primary research technique (Boldi, 1971; Moss, 1972; Fatout, 1975; 
Abott, 1977; Hinciiman, 1977, Yoder, 1980). 

In social work practice, Tripoli! and Epstein (1980) argue that the 
technique can be used to anal>ze and monitor a clinical social worker's 
performance as she/he implements treatment in accordance with treatment 
planning and agency policy; co identify problematic/ common themes that 
emerge during the early phase of worker-client contact; and to evaluate 
the success of treatment, specifically to Identify a decrease in the 
number of themes a particular problem is mentioned by the client as the 
treatment evolves. They maintain that it is valuable for clinical sup- 
ervision. Supervisors could more systematically and objectively evalu- 
ate the interactions between client and worker using the process 
records. Also, the principles of content analysis applied to case 
records could enhance the validity and reliability of the Inferences 
drawn from them (Hunt, 1952; Auld, 1955; Psathas, 1966). 

Taber and Shapiro (1965) used a structured schedule to determine 
the proportion of empirical content in a sample of articles. Their 
analysis was quantified in two ways: by measurement of number of column 
inches and by a count of types of references. They sought answers to 
such questions as: How have social work writers contributed to 
knowledge? What is the status of Knowledge building in social work? 

Another illustration of the method involved an analysis of journal 
articles in social wcr^k over a ten year period (Meares and Lane, 1982). 
This study found several important shifts in services. A broader con 
ceptlon of practice was found in the period comprising the later five 
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years, with a focus on pupil groups and the mezzosystem level. Trends 
reflected a move away from the direct service model and toward a more 
indirect approach. 

METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

There are a number of important methodological considerations in 
the application of this technique. How stringently the analyst pursues 
each IS dependent upon a number of factors (e.g., the level of under- 
standing sought, the intended use of the data). A practitioner may want 
to discover the problematic themes In the interactions between husband 
and wife during the initial phase of treatment. This may merely involve 
a cursory review of tapes or records, without developing highly sophis- 
ticated categories and concern for general izabi 1 ity. However, in the 
Taber and Shapiro (1965) study, the issues of reliability, and the 
refinement of categories, were necessary requirements if the findings 
were to be taken as valid. 

According to Holsti (1971) an analyst must complete the following 
steps: develop categories in which to place the data; determine what 
unit of analysis will be used (e.g., the character, the word, themes, 
the whole natural unit such as space and time measures, or the physical 
division of material); select what content unit will be used (the larg- 
est body of content that can be examined in characterizing a recording 
unit such as an article, book, paragraph, or a gramnatical unit); deter- 
mine the universe or population and its nature for sampling purposes; 
insure reliability among coders if several are used to categorize the 
data; and guarantee validity (do the categories measure what they intend 
to medsure?). 

Category Development 

Critical to obtaining an objective and systeiiiatic account of con- 
tent, is having clearly formulated categories into which the data can be 
placed. If the categories are not well thought out, then the content 
analysis is questionable. Categories can be subject-focused, and they 
n.ay reflect the pro or con treatment of a subject matter. For example, 
what is the communication about—abused children, exceptional children, 
or neglected children? What policies are being advocated? The origin 
or the source of the communication may be the focus. For example, the 
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professional identify of the cormiunicator could be a social work educa- 
tor, practitioner, or a non-social work professional. Categories can 
also reflect the target of the communication, or values, methods, and 
traits. For example, to whom the message is intended, and what are the 
characteristics of the message? Are social work practitioners the 
target of the message? Does the message suggest or urge specific 
changes in practice, or knowledge building? 

Content analysis can be undertaken only when the problem under con- 
sideration can be formulated as a worthwhile hypothesis that establishes 
the categories to be studied. The development of categories requires 
the analyst to work closely with the material under investigation, mov- 
ing back and forth from the content to the categories, defining and 
redefining the indicators (Holsti, 1971). The indicators evolve from 
the hypotheses or questions, which in turn, assist in category develop- 
ment. For example, the analyst may believe that certain social work 
tasks are recommended in the literature. He/she then develops tentative 
categories that reflect current theory or knowledge. Of course, there 
is some preliminary review of the content. These categories are later 
expanded and modified, and rules to govern the inclusion of content into 
specific categories are developed. 

The analyst is concerned with whether the hypotheses or research 
questions adequately express the problem; whether the categories ade- 
quately express the hypotheses/questions; and whether the indicators 
adequately express the categories. The analyst should pre-test the use- 
fulness of the categories on the content, modifying them as new insights 
are acquired (Holsti, 1971). 

"A content analyst can be no better than its system of categories" 
(Holsti, p. 644). The categories should be exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive. No one ilein can be scored more than once within a category. 
The analyst develops rules that can be used to determine boundaries of 
the various categories and what kind of information belongs in each. 
For example, a field instructor may want to compare the intervention 
behaviors of several different students in their recorded interviews. 
By reviewing interviews she would obtain a general sense of student 
behaviors. Given her a priori knowledge about the kinds of intervention 
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behavior, and her centra! area of concern, she would proceed to develop 
tentative categories that had behavioral referents. These categories 
would be modified as new insights evolved (see Tripodi and Epstein, p. 
116). 

Unit of Analysis 

In addition to defining the categories into which content data may 
be classified, the analyst must designate the size of ihe units to be 
coded. The initial step is to define the recording unit, the specific 
segment of content that is characterized by placing it in a given cate- 
gory (Holsti, p. 647). Several different recording units may be used, 
e.g., the single word; the theme; the character; the paragraph, sent- 
ence, or other grammatical unit; and the item (film, book, entire 
article) . 

The context unit is the largest body of content that may be 
searched to characterize a recording unit. The coaer may be instructed 
to refer to the sentence, the par*agraph, or the article to determine, 
for example, the attitude of the social work profession in regard to 
child abuse and abortion. The selection of the recording unit is gener- 
ally based upon which units best meet the requirements of the research 
problem, and which units will give satisfactory results with the least 
expenditure of resources (Holsti, p. 648). For example, in the previous 
illustration of the field instructor interested in the kind of student 
intervention behaviors the entire recorded interview becomes the 
recording unit and could also serve as the unit of enumeration. She 
could classify each interview by the intervention used most often by the 
different students. In this illustration, it would be unwise for the 
analyst to only review every other paragraph within an interview or to 
count them. Important data would be lost by using a unit of analysis 
that is too small for the research question. The selection of a record- 
ing unit is based upon how fine are the discrimination desired to 
satisfy requirements of the study. 

The recording unit must be appropriate and sufficient in size to 
guarantee the appearance of the message or content under study. For 
example, in the Taber and Shapiro (1965) study, data were qualified in 
two ways: by measurement of column inches, and by a count of reference 
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types for each article reviewed. Weinberg (1982) used a different 
recording unit. She analyzed the individual autobiographical works of 
disabled persons from beginning to end, identifying sections that 
described the author's early childhood. Childhood was then defined as 
birth through age 10. Those sections of each book that deal with early 
childhood, and all sentences and paragraphs that involved discussion of 
the individual's disability, were abstracted and put on index cards. 
Each idea or discrete childhood incident was placed on a single card. 
All cards from the various authors were then sorted and grouped by 
comnon experiences (p. 221). Counting of column inches of each autobio- 
graphy would have been inappropriate to answer Weinberg's concerns. 

The content analysts must also choose the unit of enumeration, that 
is, the unit in terms of th3 quantification to be performed. The 
recording unit and the unit of enumeration may be identical as in the 
previous illustration of the field instructor. An important aspect of 
the investigator^ s choice, however, is that each system of measurement 
has a set of assumptions on the nature of the data and the inferences 
that may be drawn. For example, one can measure space or count column 
inches as Taber and Shapiro (1965) did; or one can determine the 
frequency of an idea in the content or the intensity of given state- 
ments. The analyst should be aware of the advantages of a specific 
recording unit. 

For example, an entire article may be read (as context unit) and 
then categorized (recording unit) into whether it supports a particular 
approach to social work knowledge building. Thus, the article becomes 
the recording and context unit. As the size of the context unit 
increases, the number of neutral evaluations decreases significantly 
(Krippendorff , p. 59). However, if one wanted to know the specific 
intervention strategies that are contained in the approaches, a smaller 
unit of analysis within each article would be standardized and applied 
to every article. This latter procedure may prove to be more time 
consuming but would yield a more discriminating analysis. 

Sampling 

A brief discussion of sampling issues is possible here, A review 
of the content analysis literature revealed that the sort of sampling 
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issues of concern in other types of social work research ar-e also of 
concern in content analysis. The researcher must define the universe 
to be reviewed, from which a sample can be drawn (see Holsti, p. 454 and 
Krippendorff , 1980). This may not always be possible. Regardless, the 
analysis must develop crite-^ia for determining what is the universe, its 
size, and its characteristics. Once the universe of the communication 
is defined, the analyst then may make as many as three decisions: What 
sources of communication will be selected? Which documents will be 
included in the sample? Should sampling occur within documents? Each 
decision requires criteria to be developed to ensure that the analyst's 
^election is non-biased. 

There are several types of sampling schemes. Whatever scheme the 
researcher selects, a chief aim is to yield a sample that is representa- 
tive of the content under study. The specific procedure used to identi- 
fy the sample should be justified. Random, stratified, systematic, 
cluster, multistage, anj varying probability sampling procedures are 
described in the writings of Krippendorff (^.980). Each sampling proce- 
dure requires that the researcher have specific knowledge about the 
content under stuay. 

For instance, if the researcher adopts stratified sampling, 
(distinct sub-populations within a population or strata are identified, 
and then random selections are carried out in each stratum), the result- 
ing sample reflects a priori distinction-, known to exist within the 
population. For example, journals can be stratified on the basis of 
frequency of publication, size oi" readership, or audience composition. 
Systematic sampling, on the other hand, is favored when data stem from 
regularly appearing publications or a stringlike order of writings, such 
as films and articles. Cluster sampling (uses groups and subgroups of 
elements as sampling units) is a practical approach when the researcher 
cannot list the elements in the population (as opposed to listing the 
groups in which they occur). A modification of cluster sampling is 
multistage sampling (samples are drawn using one or more sampling 
procedures in succession). Varying probability sampling (assigns 
probabilities of inclusion in a sample to each unit according lo some a 
priori criterion) is important in content analysis because of the 
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commitment to making inferences about phenomena not includel in the 
sample. In actuality it represents the statistical "knowledge a 
researcher has about the context of the data'- (Krippendorf , p. 68). 

Sometimes the universe is so small that all units of the population 
must be analyzed, as was the case in Meares and Lane (1982). Several 
steps and criteria were developed for purposes of identifying the uni- 
verse. The first step was the designation of the journals (universe) 
from which articles were to be selected. Four journals, Social Service 
Review , Child Welfare , Social Work , and Social Casework , were selected 
according to the following criteria: 

1. The journals were national in scope, i.e, both for audience and 
contributors 

2. The jour^ndls were generally considered to be the major journals 
of social work and to reflect the major trends of thought in 
the ve" ous areas of social work. 

3. The jou'^nals had been used in previous content analysis studies 
(e.g., Taber and Shapiro, 1965; Weinberg and Tripodi, 1969). 

4. The journals covered the ten-year period from 1968 to 1978. 

5. The journals did not represent any one area of specialization 
in social work and therefore reflected the general, major 
trends in the various areas of social work. 

The second step consisted of creating a comprehensive list of all 
relevant articles. This was accomplished by surveying the cumulative 
yearly index of each volume of the journals, using key words, such as 
"school social work," "schools," "learning," "education," "children," 
"adolescents," and "family" to identify and list the titles of all 
articles that appeared to be relevant to the field of practice. 

After the entire list was completed, each article was reviewed 
individually to determine if it should be included in the population. 
Articles were automatically included if they met any of the following 
criteria: 

1. The article was listed under "school social work" in the index. 

2. The article's title indicated that words "school social work" 
or the equivalent. 

3. The article's abstract indicated the article's focus to be on 




school social work or to include school social workers. 
4. The content of the article contained a clearly identifiable 
discussion of school social work. 

As stated pieviously, a real dilemma in executing a sampling plan 
in "conducting content analysis is making certain that the process 
yield: a sample from which generalizations can safely be made" 
(Krippendorff , p. 69). Justification of a sampling plan is generally 
more difficult in content analysis than in survey research. In content 
analysis the data are not the object of attention, but they represent 
the steppingstone to the central interest (see Krippendorff , p. 69). 
There is always the possibility that the analyst may have only selective 
amounts of material at his disposal. 

In general, a sampling plan has to cope with a large number of 
irregularities—for example, some of the back issues of a journal turn 
out to be missing. In order to ensure that the sampling plan is free 
from biases, a special effort must be made to obtain the missing data. 
If data cannot be located, the analyst might replace them with other 
units. Moreover, the sampling plan and procedure must be explicit so 
that others can replicate the process and obtain the same results. 

Reliability 

A crucial issue is the computation of an index of intercoder relia- 
bility. If the analyst has a large amount of material to analyze he or 
she may elicit the assistance of coders. Of importance is the minimiza- 
tion of the analyst's subjectivity to obtain an objective description of 
the content. The coders must agree upon the boundaries of the material 
to be coded, the same results should be produced when the same categor- 
ies are applied to the same content at different times. 

If several coders are used, reliability must be established as 
consistency among coders, and reliability must be maintained through the 
duration of the study (Maa? and Polansky, 1960, p. 134; and Spiegelman, 
Terwillger, and Fearing; 1953, p. 175). Threats to reliability 
originate from the code or coding instrument that contains the 
predetermined categories into which the content units are to be 
classified, or the coders (Funkhouser and Parker, 1966). 

Spiegelman et al . (1953) indicated that the index of consistency of 
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agreement among judges is dependent upon the degree of ambiguity of the 
stimulus (content) material, the degree of ambiguity of the categories 
and criteria, and the frames of reference, specific skills, and 
insights of the judges as related to a specific judging situation (p- 
176) • If the categories are not clearly and adequately defined, the 
coders will undoubtedly misclassify the content. The refinement of 
categories and the development of detailed rules of classification to 
govern the categorization process, along with coder training, should 
result in a higher reliability coeffic'ent. Errors that result from a 
defecti ve code (i.e., ambi guous , i nexhausti ve , poorly def i ned, 
over-lapping, etc.) generally appear scattered about the range of 
possible disagreements, while the errors originating through the coders 
tend to fall into systematic patterns (Funkhouser and Parker, 1966, 
p. 3). 

For example, if one were dev loping categories to classify the 
content of articles published in select social work journals— 
specifically on handicapped children--the development and refinement of 
specific categories of children would be warranted. For example, one 
may proceed to develop subgroups of categories under this major 
headings-learning disabled, educable mentally handicapped, and 
emotionally/behavioral disturbed, etc. An explanation of each subgroup, 
along with specific indicators ard descriptive profile could be provided 
to coders to guide the analysis. 

Ambiguity and coder skills are considered important factors in the 
total coding error (Scott, 1955). Although Spiegelman et al . (1953) 
indicated that the ambiguity found in categories may be a more important 
factor than certain types of precodirj training in obtaining high relia- 
bilty, Holsti (1971) argued that training of some form is usually 
required and can significantly increase intercoder agreement. 

The most significant threats to reliability are those that origi- 
nate within the coding instrument (Maas and Polansky, 1960, p. 134). To 
a large extent the reliability of classification procedures is a func- 
tion of category definition and the types and numbers of discriminations 
to be made (Holsti, 1971). The degree to which the categories and cri - 
teria for the categories are unambiguous, the higher will be the 



reliability of the code. Therefore, "designative" categories and 
criteria provide for a higher agreement rate and reliability index than 
more "appraisive" types of categories, such as thematic analysis 
(Spiegelman et al., 1953, pp. i76-7). Thus, the development of 
categories must net be a predetermined, rigid process, but rathe.\ a 
flexible process that develops as the project unfolds. Categories 
should never be fixed before the researcher has tried to train coders, 
primarily because in the process of training these observers to be 
consistent, the researcher's own operational definitions will become 
clarified and more precise (Maas and Polansky, 1960, pp. 134-5). 

Testing of categories on a samp'e of the material to be analyzed 
enables the investigator to determine which categories require addition- 
al refinement. Reconstructing and redefining the categories by making 
them dichotomous, by defining them exhaustively, or by aggregating cate- 
gories that make unnecessarily fine discriminations, can improve the 
reliability (Holsti, 1971, p. 658; Funkhouser and Parker, 1966, p. 3). 
If the low reliaoility appears to be the product of the coders the 
analyst may seek to improve the situation by adding or subtracting 
coders, or by providing the coders with more extensive training (Holsti, 
1971, pp. 658; Funkhouser and Parker, 1966, p. 3) (see Table 1). 

For example, two coders are asked to independently classify a 
series of ten client self-statements drawn from an interview. According 
to criteria on which received training, the coders classified each 
statement as indicative of "1" = a positive attitude toward self, or 
"0" = a nejtral or negative attitude toward self. Table 1 illustrates 
intercoder reliability of 70% for the first reliability check. However 
with additional training and criteria to assist in judging they obtained 
a final reliability of 90%. 



Table 1 

Illustration of Intercoder Reliability 
First Reliability Check 



Self Statement' 



a 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 



Coder 1 



0 110 0 110 11 



Coder 2 



0 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 



(7 out of 10 agreements or 70%) 
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Self Statement^ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


lu 


Couer 1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


Coder 2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 



(9 out of 10 agreements or 90%) 
1" indicates a positive attitude and "0" indicates a neutral or 
negative attitude towc^d self, 
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Indexes of Reliability 

Levels of acceptable reliability vary greatly. The accepted level 
of reliability is in the high 70's (75 or above) or tie 80*s (Maas and 
Polansky, 1960, p. 137). Funkhouser and Parker (1966) suggest that well 
trained coders using well constructed codes should be able to maintain a 
reasonably high level (greater than 85%) of reliability in a coding 
operation. According to Krippendorff (1981), standards of reliability 
must be related to validity requirements imposed upon the research 
results, in other words, cost of drawing the wrong inferences. 

Scott (1955, p. 322) indicates that Po, or percentage of judgments 
on which coders agree out of the total number of judgments, is the 
commonly us^d reliability index. Maas and Polansky (1960, p. 137) 
indicate that reliability uf data using two coders can be measured by a 
percentage agreement score calculated as: 

2 X number of agreements 
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percentage agreement = 

total number of observations 
recorded by both observers 

Spiegelman et al . (1953, p. 178) describe the general approach to relia- 
bility to be the computation of the number of possible agreements with N 
judges and N decisions and then report a percentage of agreement; now- 
ever, they further indicate that once this index is obtained there is no 
means by which one can determine how satisfactory the index is in term? 
of real significance. 

A critical disadvantage of these methods is that percentage agree- 
ment is not an adequate measure of reliability because it does not take 
into account the extent of intercoder agreement which may result from 
chance. Also this method is biased in favor of coding schemes with a 
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small number of categories (see Holsti, 1970, d. 660). An attempt to 
correct the disadvantages of these methods by using an inde^ that takes 
into account the number of categories in the coding schemes is: 

k (Po-(])'^ 

S = index of consistency = — — 

k-1 k 

Where Pq is the observed percentage agreement between two independent 
coders and k is the number of categories (Scott, 1955, p. 222). This 
method has obvious spurious effects due to the unwarranted assumption 
that all categories have equal probability of use by both coders. 

Schutz (1968) offered another approach, the dichotomous decision 
method. Judges are instructed to make a series of dichotomous descrip- 
tions proceecing from gross to fine distinctions, and reliability is 
reported in terms of a raf^o between the obtained agreement and possible 
agreement for each decision. Not all forms of content analysis lend 
themselves in this format. 

Thpre are other indexes of reliability that have some functional 
value when multicoders and multidecisions are required. The method 
described by Spiegelman, et al . (1963) is one. This method obtained 
reliability for an entire category set. It involves ranking the pat- 
terns of agreement among the judges on each item in a category set and 
reports the reliability of the category as the mean rank c^der of all 
items in that category set. According to Spiegelman et al . the advant- 
ages of this procedure include: (1) the method is empirically close to 
actual agreements and it can be applied to an entire category set; and 
(2) it is independent of the number of items judged or the number of 
categories from which to choose (pp. 180-1). 

Another method of calculating reliability described in the litera- 
ture is Scott's (1955) Pi. Scott's Pi corrects for the number of cate- 
gories in the code, and the frequency with which each is used. The 
method requires that the categories be mutually exclusive and that the 
observations be duplicated on a random sample of the total set of 
responses being studied. It produces a score that varies from 0.00 to 
1.00 (Scott, 1955, p. 321, 323). Scott's index produces a conservative 
estimate of reliability and appears to be a useful index. Holsti (1971, 
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p. 660) and Funkhouser and Parker (]966. p. 2) 'ndicate that "Scott*s 
formula gives ^he most stringent test of coding reliability currently 
available. Even in the rase of interval data whose coding accuracy may 
be checked by correlational methods, the Scott Pi provides more certain- 
ty of the correlation between two coders' work than does a correctional 
approach measure the extent of coder agreement." Scott suggests that 
for equal-interval scalcj the Pearson's product moment correlation co- 
efficient be used, and, for unknown intervals, a rank difference corre- 
lation be used. 

Scott's formula is as follows: 

Po - Pe 

H = n 

1 " Pe 

Where Po (observed percentage agreement) represents the percentage of 
judgments on which the two analysts agree when coding the same data 
independently, and, Pe is the recent agreement to be expected on the 
Lisis of chance. Scott staces that 1 is the ratio of the actuai differ- 
ence between obtained and chance agreement to the maximum difference 
between obtained and chance agreement; and he states that it can rougnly 
be interpreted as the extent to which the coding reliability exceeds 
chance (Scott, 1955, p. 232). 

Scott's Pi, as the preferred index for intercoder agreement, cor- 
rects for the number of categories in the code and for the frequency 
with which they are used. However, aside from the methodological and 
conceptual problems in pr^oviding an estimate of Pi, the index is not 
useful for researchers who wish to pi point the source of disagreement 
as being due to the code or coders. 

A third index of reliability, which does locate the source of disa- 
greement, is the random-systematic error coefficient or RSE (Funkhouser 
and Parker, 1966). Funkhouser and Parker found that the errors in cod- 
ing that originate in the coders tend to fall into systematic patterns; 
thus by identifying the random or systematic nature of the coding errors 
the researcher can speculate as to the source of low reliability 
(Holsti, 1971, p. 650). RSE niv^^s the most information. If one is ser- 
iously concerned about pinpointing wnether low reliability stems from 
the code, coder, or the categories, RSE should be used. If the problem 



is in the code, then the analyst can redefine. If low reliability is 

attributed to the coders, then additional training may be warranted. 

Three indexes of reliability are obtained, and there are two approaches 
to an RSE analysis. 

An indepth discussion of the indexes and approaches to RSE is 
beyond the scope of this articu. Those interested in the specific 
details should review Funkhouser and Parker (1966). Without question, 
application of the RSE formula and its procedural steps is cumbersome 
bi . informative. 

Cohen (1960) also offers a coefficient to measure the degree of 

agreement in nominal scales. It provides a means of testing hypotheses 

and setting confidence limits for this coefficient. His coefficient of 

inter-coder agreement is: 

po-pc 

Kappa = k = 

1-pc 

po = the proportion of units in which the judges agree 
pc = the proportion of units for which agreement is expected by 
chance 

po-pc = represents the proportion or cases in which beyond chance 
agreement occurred 

The test of agreement comes then with regard to the 1-pc of the units 
for which the hypothesis of no association would predict disagreement 
between the judges (p. 39). 

Validity 

Holsti (1970) and Krippendorff (1981) make a distinction between 
internal validity and external validity. Internal validity essentially 
refers to reliability; external validity "assesses the degree to which 
variations inside the process of analysis correspond to variations out- 
side that process and whether findings represent the real phenomena in 
the context of data as claimed" (Krippendorff, p. 156). In the past, 
analysts have been relaxed about validating the results, relying primar- 
ily upon content or face validity, which may be sufficient for descrip- 
tive studies, but content validity is not adequate for predicting the 
occurrence of future events. The validity of any study is inextricably 
interrelated with its sampling design and reliability. 
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Krippendorff (1981) and Holsti (1971) carefully address the Issue 
of validity and Identify the specific kinds of research concerns and 
processes that lead to different validity requirements. Predictive, 
construct, concurrent, sampling, correlational, and semantical are some 
of the approaches to validity discussed in their work. As content 
analysis has evolved, insufficient attention has been given to 
validity. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In summary, there are a number of methodological challenges 
involved in conducting a content analysis. This brief review of the 
literature has highlighted some of these challenges. Similar to other 
research, insight into what one is investigating, and a clear focus are 
critical to planning and executing the method. 

In a recent review. Smith (1982) identified a number of imoortant 
areas of social work in which content analysis can be utilized. She 
suggested that, of all potential uses, the greatest priority is the 
study of intervention processes. The focus of this effort would be dis- 
covering what social workers actually do when they are providing serv- 
ices. This recommendation is similar to that of Tripodi and Epstein 
(1980). Further, Smith (1982) includes additional questions of 
importance— What uniform elements run throughout practice by social 
workers in different settings at different levels of intervention? What 
reliable criteria can be developed to discriminate between different 
levels of skills in practice (p. 9)? This line of research questions 
would contribute both to knowledge building in social work and to social 
work practice. To obtain answers to these questions it may be necessary 
to view content analysis as one step in a series of research procedures. 
For example, one may want to use interviews, direct observation, and 
participant observation to supplement a content analysis of practice 
records. One may also want to analyze correspondence preceding treat- 
ment modalities to shed light on out-reach efforts. And certainly the 
results of treatment are as important as the process cf treatment. How- 
ever, one should not restrict content analysis to the process of social 
work or its outcome. It can benefit every aspect of the profession as 
research questions and i 1 1'lstrations throughout this article suggest. 
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APPLICATIONS OF CONTENT ANALYSIS TO 
SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS 



Paula Allen-Meares 

As the preceding chapter indicates, content analysis as a research 
technique has much to offer the practitioner-researcher and to social 
work researchers in general. However, certain questions could still 
remain for some readers: How could this research technique be incorpo- 
rated into the daily practice of social work in schools? and. How will 
it enhance accountability and feedback? 

The reader needs to keep in mind that content analysis can be a 
highly objective and rigorous process requiring one to include specific 
themes, topics, etc., given a set of rules concerning what is to be 
included in the counting process. It can also become a quasi-qualita- 
tive process, a less rigorous procedure with a reduced concern for a 
high degree of precision, objectivity, and accuracy. Whether the prac- 
titioner selects one approach over another is dependent upon the level 
of inquiry and the intended use of the data to be yielded by the process 
(Allen-Meares, 1984). 

Content analysis is useful for a great variety of tasks: determin- 
ing trends of patterns of communication; tracing developments; identifi 
ing variables in decision-making; inferring cultural change, values, and 
interests of different groups; and identifying the recipient and the 
origin of the message. It can be applied to case or clinical records, 
agency logbooks, a variety of school records (e.g., suspension, expul- 
sion, and attendance), individual educational programs, articles found 
in professional journals, case summaries, and school board minutes. As 
stated, one can discover a change in trend regarding a specific topic 
over time, or new themes. For exampl e, before the passage of P. L. 
94-142 (The Education for All Handicapped Children Act), one could find 
in the literature discussions of different groups of pupils needing spe- 
cial educational services. Since its enactment, the literature has 
broadened in scope, and topics and issues often associated with P.L. 
94-142 are published more frequently. 




Applications in Social Work Practice in Schools 

Content analysis has been applied to literature specific to school 
social work (Al 1 en-Meares & Lane, 1982). An analysis of journal arti- 
cles, given a set of criteria and procedures for selecting and analyzing 
them, found that school social work when divided into two time periods 
(1968-1972 and 1973-1978) had moved away from the direct service model 
and toward a more indirect approach emphasizing liaison activity. In 
addition, the focus of the service was on pupil groups, such as special 
education populations. 

Another illustration of the usefulness of content analysis would oe 
a study of written referrals made by educational staff to the school 
social worker within a specific time period. The worker could develop 
categories for classifying these referrals and then analyze these docu- 
ments for the following information: source of referral (whether it 
comes from a teacher, parent, or administr^.tor) ; description of the pre- 
senting issue/problem the pupil is described aj having; sex and racial 
background of the pupil; socioeconomic background including the geo- 
graphic area where the child lives; and actions taken by the teacher and 
others to assist the child. The worker could collect other opinions 
from parents and the pupil and apply the same categories to ascertain 
congruency or incongruency in perceptions about the pupil's problems. 

Content analysis could also be applied to Individual Educational 
Programs (lEPs) over a period of time. Through an analysis of lEPs the 
school social work practitioner could learn about: services unavailable 
in the school and community, but needed I'y various handicapped pupils; 
services frequently provided by related service personnel; or tasks 
school social workers perform for specific handicapped pupil groups 
(e.g., group work to build self-concept, referrals to community-based 
programs, work with parents groups to facilitate their understanding of 
handicapping conditions, etc.). 

When providing social casework services to pupils and their fami- 
lies the practitioner could apply content analysis to case summaries to 
identify problemmatic themes that were stated frequently by the clients 
in the early phase of the process and that decreased in frequency as the 
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process moved along. In this manner, content analysis Lecomes a tool 
for documenting change and growth. 

Another worthwhile application requires practitioners to maintain a 
daily log book of their professional activities and conduct a content 
analysi<; from data gathered over a period of several months. This 
information is most useful for shedding light on the primary tasks and 
functions of the practitioners and how their time is spent. 

It can also be valuable to conduct a content analysis of video 
tapes of pupils involved in structured activities or in a small group 
process. Such an analysis could reveal when a specific pupil is on- or 
off-task, as well as the pupil's reactions to the teacher's or group 
leader's intervention or activities. 

In summary, content analysis offers unlimited possibilities to 
explore a variety of practice concerns. 
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QuaEitative research 
as a perspective 

Roy A. Ruckdeschel 



Quailtative research shares mar assumptions with contemporary 
practice. The author arguti. that viewing it as a perspective 
rather than a methodoiogy emphasizes the context-sensitive and 
interactive orientation of this approach and thus enhances its utility 
to practitioners. This article presents the five core elements of the 
qualitative perspective and discusses their implications. 
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Qualitative resea"ch studies social phe- 
nomena in the natural context in which 
they occur and renders behavior and 
context in a rich and densely detailed 
fashion. The term "qualitative research" 
has gained acceptance as the phras: 
that covers the x-arious qualitative meth- 
odologies, such as participant obser\'a- 
tion, ethnography, ethnomethodology, 
naturalistic research, field research, and 
phenomenological research. Qualitative 
research methods have a long-standing 
tradition in the social sciences and are 
currently undergoing a revival in popu- 
larity. 

The author fmds it useful to view 
qualitative research as a perspective 
rather than simply as a methodology. 
For this reason, the approach is termed 
the "qualitative perspective.** There is, 
as Denzin observed, a strong relation- 
ship between researchers* social theories 
or world \iews and their methodological 
preferences.' Moreo\'er, neither pan of 
the equation should be a constant; both 
should be open to continuous reflection 
and debate.^ Research, then, is part of 
a dialectical process rather than a tool 
to be used as necessar>'. 

WHY QUALITATIVE METHODS? 

Social work*s interest in qualitative 
methods has been fueled by those who 



have been critical of traditional quanti- 
tative research methods and have sought 
an alternative to those methods. Social 
work writers have raised probing ques- 
tions about the epistemological founda- 
tion of quantitative research and the 
relevance of that epistemology to con- 
tcmporar}' practice.^ A number of writers 
have claimed that an overreliance on 
quantitative methods has restricted the 
utility of social work research and 
limited the types of issues studied.* Al- 
though critics of quantitative methods 
have been far from united on what they 
have advocated, they frequently have 
counterposed Qualitative methods to 
quantitative methods, causing the quali- 
tative approach to emerge as a leading 
alternate- e or supplement, depending on 
one's point of view. 

The distinction between qualitative 
and quantitative methods is a matter of 
debate among social scientists and social 
work researchers. Some see the qualita- 
tive-versus-quantitative framing of the 
issue as unproductive and instead stress 
a continuum of research models that 
differ by function and purpose rather 
than by epistemolog>'.' Others emphasize 
the different epistemological premises of 
qualitative and quantitative methods 
and find it conceptually useful to main- 
tain a sharp distinction between the two.* 

This article recognizes that there are 
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various positions on the relationship of 
quahiativc meihoas to quantitative 
methods. Us intent is not to resolve this 
diiemn.a but simply to acknowieage its 
existence and, more fundamcnialiy, to 
arpue lor qualitatue research as a scien- 
tifically valid metnodology thai has 
great potential in the human ser\'ices. 

The attraction of qualitative methods 
in the applied fields such as soaal work 
has many roots. One root has already 
been alluded to, namely, that practi- 
tioners who view themselves in human- 
istic terms implicitly reject the utility of 
quantifying human behavior. For such 
practitioners, quantification is allied 
with mechanistic view of society and 
of human behavior. They might well 
argue that they chose social work as a 
profession precisely because it is human- 
istic and NTilue based. Thus, at one level, 
qualitative research may appeal to prac- 
titioners simply because it is not quan- 
titative research. 

Although understandable, this is a 
naive view of qualitative methods and 
one fraught with difficulty, It implies 
that qualitative r .thods ar^r loose, un- 
focused, and lack discipline and rigor. 
Bluntly speaking, it conjures up the im- 
age of qualitative research as something 
anyone can do and that does not re- 
quire any particular training or skills. 

Such a view of qualitative research 
is, in large pan, incorrect. Qualitative 
research, to be sure, is humanistic, but 
it also requires enormous discipline and 
considerable time and effort, It requires 
a concern with rigor and with issues of 
reliability aiid validity, although these 
issues must be reframed from their func- 
tion in quantitative research. Further- 
more, qualitative research is best done 
by someone well versed in both quali- 
tative and quantitative techniques. In 
short, those seeking a tender-minded, 
easily learned approach to the study of 
human behavior and its relevance to the 
human sciences had best turn elsewhere. 

What qualitative research affirms is 
of greater interest than what it rejects. 
Its affirmation of certain principles and 
the power of the data it obtains are the 
priman* attraction and utility of quali- 
tative research for social work and the 
human ser\'ices. It is a disciplined, 
rigorous approach to the study of the 
social world. Yet it is also humanistic 
and consistent with the dominant con- 
temporary' models of practice. It is a 
model that relates to and is useful in 



understanding the life world of practi- 
tioners and the context in which they 
operate. In describing the complex, tex- 
tured, and ambiguous nature of prac* 
tice in organizational systems, qualita- 
tive, natural-language research tecn- 
niques may even be more effective and 
powerful than quantitative techniques." 

WHY THE QUALITATIVE PERSPECTIVE? 

The qualitative perspective outlirKd here 
is built around a set of assumptions 
about human behavior— a social theor>' 
—and a corresponding set of techniques 
for gathering data about that behavior. 
In the perspective, the social theor>' and 
the methodology' stand in dialectical re- 
lationship to each other. 

A second and equally important rea- 
son for viewing qualitative research as 
a perspective rather than a method is 
that this process is informed by the au- 
thor's status as a social worker. As so- 
cial workers, we must be concerned with 
issues of application arxi utility. Prac- 
titioners who use qualiutive methods do 
so for a purpose, not just for under- 
standing for understanding's sake. This 
sense of purpose shapes their view and 
use of qualitative methods. 

Furthermore, the qualitative perspec- 
tive assumes that practice and the 
emerging practice models, such as fami- 
ly therapy, communications theor>', and 
social development, embody assumptions 
about human behavior that are similar 
to those that underlie qualitative re- 
search. The qualitative perspective in- 
corporates the belief that contemporary' 
practice is strongly contextual and 
normative. 

As the term "qualitative perspective" 
suggests, the approach attempts to syn- 
thesize social theory, practice, and 
research, using research as the lead 
system. Accordingly, it emphasizes the 
linkages between research and practice, 
rather than viewing them as separate 
enterprises, 

METHODOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 

Five core elements underlie most quali- 
tative methods and are the essence of 
the qualitative perspective: 

■ People are essentially interpreta- 
tive and symbol constructing. 

■ Knowledge is gained most direct- 
ly by the process of participation and 
involvement. 
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■ Reality is multilayered and nulti- 
perspectual. 

■ Perception and bcha%ior are strong- 
ly influenced by the context m which 
they occur. 

■ Data gaihering must invohe the 
use of multiple sources and multiple 
methods. 

Each of these points requires funher ex- 
amination and explanation, as follows. 

Human beings are essennaHy inter- 
pretcnve and symbol construcnng. Qual- 
itative methods are built on an inter- 
pretative model of human behavior. Of 
the various sociological and psychologi- 
cal theories that stress the interpretative 
elements of human behavior, the one 
thai is most directly relevant to qualita- 
tive research is symbolic interactionism. 
A number of social scientists, such as 
Smith and Manning and Denzin, view- 
symbolic interactionism as the corner- 
stone of qualitative methods.* 

The sociologist Blumer built on the 
works of Mead and coined the expres- 
sion "symbolic interactionism."* In re- 
ferring to the interpretative process, 
Blumer said: 

The term "symbolic interaction" refers, 
of course, to the peculiar and distinctive 
character of interaction as it takes pl5.ce 
between human beings. The peculiarity 
consists of the fact that human beings 
interpret or "define" each other's actions 
instead of merely reacting to each other's 
actions. Their "response" is not made 
directly lo the actions of one another but 
instead is based on the meaning which 
they attach to some actions. Thus, hu- 
man interaction is mediated by the use 
of SNTmbols, by interpretation, or by ascer- 
taining the meaning of one another's ac- 
tions. This mediation is equivalent to in- 
serting a process of interpretation be- 
tween stimulus and response in the case 
of human benavior.'* 

Blumer saw three essential ideas of sym- 
bolic interactionism: that human beings 
act on the basis of meanings, that mean- 
ings are a product of social interaction, 
and that meanings are modified and 
handled by an interpretative process.*' 
The emerging models of social work 
practice also imply an interpretative and 
constructionist model of human behav- 
ior. Their emphasis on process and com- 
munication necessitates an interpretative 
view of people. For instance. Constable 
maintained that the interpretative phe- 
nomonological model is an important 
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and needed iheorciical frame of reference 
for most family therapy, neurohnguisnc 
programming, and communication ap- 
nroaches lo practice. In a similar vein. 
Anderson argued that a practice theory 
based ^n svinbolic interaciionism pro- 
vides a basis for 'nlcgrating the conient 
of human behavior with values and skills 
for generic practice." Lane v»ewed sv-m- 
bolic interactiomsm, along \\ith psv-cho- 
anal>Tic theory, as an important com- 
ponent of the social work knowledge 
base.'* 

A methodological implication of sym- 
bolic interaction is that the researcher 
must study the social world as it is 
viewed by the people who act in it to 
get at their meaning structures. Patton 
put this task into the context of inter- 
viewing: *The fundamental principle of 
qualitative interviewing is to provide a 
framework within which respondents 
can express their own understanding in 
Iheir own terms.*"' 

KnOH'ledge is gained most directly by 
participation and involvement. Mean- 
ings e^'^ientially result from an interpre- 
tative process. They are not simply "out 
there." external to the actor and directly 
available to the researcher and the prac- 
titioner. Rather, they are arrived at 
through a process of participation and 
negotiation. Wax referred to this pro- 
cess as resocialization: 

Secondar>' socialization (or resocialization) 
docs not Supply the fieldwcrker with the 
same auihoriiy as the native. Hox^'cver in- 
timate and extensive an experience, no 
period of living within another culture 
can fully compensate for the lack of 
childhood experiences therein. Yel. be- 
cause culture is a dvTiamic system mair 
lained and modified by its members, par- 
ticipation is the most efficient ^^3y to 
gain as near total a grasp of it as is 
possible for the alien. In participating as 
he obser^'es, ihe fieldworker unaergoes a 
secondary socialization (or resocialization) 
which allows him to pcrce.ve the major 
categories of objects of the culture and 
to understand the major tvpes of rela- 
tionships and interactions. Thus, he pains 
something of an "insider's** view, a view 
that is extremely difficult and sometimes 
impossible to acquire with Such second- 
ar>' devices as structures questionnaires.'* 

Wax noted that the understanding 
gained through participation is. in ef- 
fect, a precondition to research in any 
social situation.*' Such understanding is 
necessar)' for all forms of social re- 



search, but qualitative research makes 
it explicit rather than implicit. The use 
of knowledge gained by participation 
but presented as if it is the product of 
•'objective** methodology is what Doug- 
las termed "launderir;g the data.**'* 
Similarly, such practice skills as the use 
of empathy and pacing require a degree 
of involvement in the life world of the 
client. 

Methodologically, the implication is 
that researchers must participate at 
some level in their subjects* world of 
meanings. Douglas went so far as to 
argue that the first test of world truth 
is direct individual experience and that 
such experience is essential for the 
social researcher. " The level and degree 
of involvement vary according to the 
nature of what is studied. 

Reality is multilayered and multiper- 
spectual. A premise of the qualitative 
perspective is that, in studying social 
situations, the researcher frequently con- 
fronts multiple and sometimes conflict- 
ing perspectives." The researcher thus 
discovers no single, universal truth but. 
rather, different perspectives that reflect 
how different groups with different in- 
terests view the :ame situation. Social 
work practice also occurs in a context 
of competing and conflicting interests, 
as Rein and White noted: 

Social work is not, nor can it ever be, 
a universahsiic practice governed com- 
pletely by the following of rational or in- 
siiiuiional rules. Nor, furthermore, can 
any huran being adopt a universalisiic 
kind of attitude toward other people, con- 
cerned but dispassionate, unbiased. We 
approximate these ideals among humans 
— in social work and perhaps in any 
human practice— by multiplying conflic- 
ting solidarities. A social worker is* (1) 
a member by origin of some distinctive 
social group (say a big-city resident. 
Italian); (2) a member of the fellowship 
of social workers; (3) a member of an 
agency; (4) a member of the city govem- 
men:; (5) a taxpayer. So when others 
come to him and place pressure upon 
him m their interests, they are not ap- 
pealing from the outside. They are in 
some ver>- real sense "kinsmen" of the 
social worker, appealing to interests that 
both the other and the social worker have 
m common. The conflict of purposes and 
values is not outside the social worker; 
It IS inside.^' 

Fatton made a similar point about 
the task of evaluation. He argued that 



qualiiaiive evaluative research provides 
not truth but perspective: 

in studvinc the utilization of e/aluaiion 
research...! found that decision makers 
and information users did not expect 
evaluation reports to produce 'Uruth.** 
Sor did ihiy ireai evaluation reports as 
containing "truth" m any fundamental 
sense. Rather, they viewed evaluation find- 
ings as additional information that they 
could and did combine wnh other infor- 
mation (political, expereniial, other re- 
search, colleapvr opinions, and so on), 
all of which fed in'o a slow, evoluiionao' 
process Oi program development." 

The research implications of this assump- 
tion a-e ih3t rescarcheis should attempt 
to gather dita from representatives of 
the major perspectives or interests in- 
volved in a particular matter or issue. 
Correspondingly, they should avoid at- 
tempting to study the topic from only 
a single vantage point. Hence, this as- 
sumption also suggests the utility of a 
team or multiple-mvestigator approach." 
It further points to the possibility that 
researchers have natural advantages or 
difficulties in studying certain social 
groups and social situations — a fact that 
IS already well known by many practi- 
tioners. Wax noted, in her and her hus- 
band*s study of a Pine Ridge Indian 
reservation, that only she had access to 
Indian matrons and that young Indian 
interviewers were the only ones able to 
interview Indian adolescents.** 

Perception and behavior are strong- 
ly influenced by the context in which 
they occur This statement implies that 
meanings are influenced not only by 
perspective but by context. Patton 
observed the following about the use of 
qualitative methods in evaluation: 

Researchers using qualitative methods 
strive to understand phenomena and 
situations as a whole; evaluators using 
qualitative methods attempt to under- 
stand programs as wholes. The researcher 
strives to understand the gestalt, the 
totality, and the unifying nature of par- 
ticular settings. This holistic approach 
assumes that the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts; it also assumes that 
a description and understanding of a pro- 
gram's context IS essential for understand- 
ing the program.'* 

Hollenshcad noted the importance of 
stud\nng what she referred to as the em- 
bedded "life world** of subjects: 
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In trying to undcrsund the life-worids of 
others, human science researchers are 
acutely aware of the fact that human be- 
in^ are embedded m a period of h!Stor>, 
a cuhure or cuhures, and a particular 
social and pohiical wrid. Thus, the in- 
di\'iduars cultural, social, political con- 
text, and life histor>' arc not seen as 
'•confounding \ariables," but as essential 
elements that must be taken into account 
m any investigation.'* 

Rein and White claimed that the con- 
text in which social work occurs is what 
makes it a distinctive profession; the 
context is primarily bureaucratic and in- 
stitutional. They added that, contrary 
to the traditional models of science, 
which attempt to control for context, 
what social work needs is context-spe- 
cific knowledge." Methodologically, this 
element of the qualitative perspective 
dictates that the researcher describe and 
gather information about context and 
that these steps are a crucial part of the 
research process. All obserN-ations and 
interviews take place in a context, and 
that context should be fully described. 
Pari of the description should involve 
the researcher's degree of involvement 
with and relationship to the phenomena 
under study. For example, fieldworkers 
should keep an ongoing record of their 
reactions to what they observe. 

Data gathering must involve the use 
of multiple sources and multiple meth- 
ods. This point follows logically from 
the four preceding points. Conceptually, 
because reality is complex and multi- 
faceted, a rigid approach to methodol- 
ogy' would result in the potential exclu- 
sion of significant data. Denzin used the 
term "iriangulation*' to describe the 
phasis on muhiple sources of data and 
multiple methods: 

. . .1 concluded that no single method will 
ever permit an investigator to develop 
casual propositions free of ri\'al inter- 
pretations. Similarly, 1 conclude that no 
single method will ever meet the require- 
ments of interaction theory'. While par- 
ticipant observation permits the careful 
recording of situations and selves, it does 
not offer direct data on the wider spheres 
of influence acting on those observed. 
Because each method reveals different 
aspects of empirical reality, multiple meth- 
ods of observation must be employed. 
This is termed tnanguiation.^' 

Elsewhere Denzin noted that there are 
four types of triangulation: 
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There are four basic t>pes of triangula- 
tion. (1) Data tnangulatton has three sub- 
t>'pes: (a) time, (b) space, and (c) per- 
son. Person anaivsis. in turn, has three 
levels; (a) aggregate, (b) ir-eractnt. and 
(c) collectivity. (2) Investigator tnangu- 
iatton consists of using multiple rather 
thr*^ single obsen-ers of the same object. 
(3) Theory triangulation consists of us- 
ing multiple rather than single perspec^ 
tives in relation to the same set of ob- 
jects. (4) Methodological tnanguiation 
can entail withln-method triangulation 
and between-mcthod triangulation." 

In a similar vein, Heineman-Pieper 
called for a flexible approach to meth- 
odolog}' in social work research because 
no one approach has a lock on the truth. 
Following Simon, she referred to this 
view of methodology as heuristics." 

Methodologically, this aspect of qual- 
itative perspective compels researchers 
to seek data of different t>pcs, using 
a variety of methods and as many in- 
vestigators and sources as possible. 
Therefore, in addition to the normal use 
of observation and interviewing, quali- 
tative researchers should make use of 
secondary sources, other studies, docu- 
ments, informants* perceptions, natural 
experiments, and so on. In other words, 
they should use whatever relevant data 
they can find. However, triangulation 
implies ♦hat they should subject the 
data to qualitative reliability and validi- 
ty checks as well. 

It should be noted that triangulation 
can be used as a technique for dealing 
with issues of reliability and validity. In 
terms of validity, triangulation is similar 
to the logic of convergent validity in the 
sense that one can have more confi- 
dence in research findings if several dif- 
ferent sources point in essentially the 
same direction. Triangulation also pro- 
vides a logic for assessing the reliabili- 
ty of information. Douglas referred to 
this aspect as "checking out the data."*' 
Pan of the intent of the checking-out 
process is to establish the reliability of 
key informants and key subjects and 
thereby the reliability of the data itself. 

RELEVANCE TO PRACTICE 

The importance of attempting to under- 
stand qualitative research as a perspec- 
tive that consists of theoretical and 
methodological components is of pri- 
mar>' relevance to those who would use 
such a model in social work or other 



applied fields such as counseling, educa- 
tion, or nursing. A qualitative perspec- 
tive provides a frame of reference for 
viewing and using research, it- also sug- 
gests that applications of the model ex- 
tend beyond research to the Nvorld of 
education and direct practice. A logical 
inference of the five elements of the 
qualitative perspective is that a sharp 
distinction between the science of human 
behavior (and research into it) and the 
practice applications of that science is, 
to some extent, fallacious. It is falla- 
cious in the sense that the qualitative 
perspective presupposes that ever>'one is 
a "scientist" engaged in the world of 
everyday life and that, in varying de- 
grees, ever>'One is interested in under- 
standing thai life world The qualitative 
perspective suggests Jiat researchers 
would gain a greater understanding of 
that world by a more systematic appli- 
cation of the principles that underlie 
qualitative research. 

Contemporary social work practice is 
contextual, interactive, and multimethod 
in orientation and is characterized by 
the person-environment interface." In- 
dividual practitioners also are increas- 
ingly concerned with the evaluation of 
their practice. Qualitative research and 
the qualitative perspective offer a meth- 
odology that is consonant with these 
contexts and concerns and that has the 
potential to narrow the gap between ic- 
searchers and practitioners. 
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QUALITATIVE RESEARCH METHODOLOGIES 



Tony Tripodi 

ABSTRACT: Methodologies, philosophical perspectives, and def- 
initions of qualitative research are briefly described. 
Several strategies for gathering and analyzing qual itative 
data are discussed. A model for incorporating ooal itative 
research in social work practice is presented, and selected 
applications of qualitative research in school social work are 
provided. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present critical elements of var- 
ious qualitative research methodologies and to consider their potential 
utility for school social work practice. A brief discussion of philoso- 
phical perspectives that lead to different but related definitions is 
followed by a specification of objectives and functions of qualitative 
research. Qualitative data are defined, and strategies for gathering 
and analyzing those data are reviewed. Suggestions for incorporating 
these ideas in school social work are then discussed. 

What is Qualitative Research? 

Qualitative research refers to a set of procedures for gathering 
and analyzing qualitative or non-quantitative data. Such data can 
assist in the location of problems for intervention, the monitoring of 
practice interventions, and in the evaluation of practice effectiveness. 
Rigorous methods are employed for data analyses, such as case compari- 
sons (Butler, Davis & Kukkonen, 1979; Glaser & Strauss, 1970), histori- 
cal comparative analyses (Leashore & Gates, 1986), analytic induction 
(Huberman & Miles, 1985) and content analysis (Al 1 en-Meares, 1984; 
Smith, 1982). Qualitative data are not categorized into any of the 
basic measurement scales used for quantitative analysis: nominal, ordi- 
nal, interval, and ratio scales. However, as does quantitative 
research, qualitative methods produce empirical data, i.e., those that 
are based on experience and observations (Epstein, 1985, p. 274). 

Qualitative Research Perspectives 

Definitions of qualitative research are influenceo by two basic 
philosophical approaches to developing knowledge. One approach is that 
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cf logical positivism in which a theoretical proposition can only be 
accepted if it is empirically verified by a quantitative research method 
(Epstein, 1985). Qualitative data are only useful if they can be trans- 
formed into quantitative data (Bednarz, 1985). 

A second approach emphasizes phenomenology. Knowledge is derived 
by studying the subjective experiences of actors involved in social 
phenomena (Filstead, 1970), such as the social worker's assessment of a 
family's functioning, tne process of social work interventions with a 
child with learning disabilities, and so on. These subjective experi- 
ences are described narratively. This approach subsumes three interre- 
lated perspectives: interpretivi sm, ethnomethodology, and historical 
research. In the interpretivi st perspective actions of persons in a 
system are described by referring to their subjective interpretations of 
events and their patterns of interaction in culturally appropriate 
terms (Bednarz, 1985). Qualitative data are regarded as important in 
themselves and are not transformed into quantitative data as in the 
positivist approach. 

Ethnomethodology emphasizes the context in which action takes 
place, and attempts to uncover significant meanings that are attributed 
to a phenomenon by actors in the system (Watts, 1985). For example, the 
interactional context of treatment team decisions about children's 
school adjustment might be examined from the different perspectives of 
teachers and social workers. Ethnomethodology is distinguishable from 
interpretivi sm in that it emphasizes the use of procedures (such as doc- 
umentary interpretation) which assume that the explanations of all 
actions are dependent on their social-interactive contexts. However, 
the basic distinction is a matter of conceptual orientation since both 
approaches use similar methods for gathering and analyzing data. 

Although not typically classified as qualitative research, histori- 
cal research uses and produces qualitative data and seeks to describe 
and explain events by examining primary and secondary sources of infor- 
mation (Leashore & Gates, 1985). The historical perspective provides 
the dimensions of time and comparison (Tripodi, Fell in, & Meyer, 1983). 
Besides studying documents that represent the past, historians may 
obtain the perceptions of past events as reported by key informants 
through oral histories. 
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Qual itatlve Research Definitions 

Dooley (1984, p. 266) offers this definition in his text, Social 
Research Met h ods ; "The term 'qualitative research' will refer here to 
social research based on nonquantitative observations made in the field 
and analyzed in nonstati stical ways." He also indicates that qualita- 
tive data are obtained from direct observation and relatively unstruc- 
tured interviewing, 

A related definition by Filstead (1970, pp- 6-7) also reflects the 
philosophical perspective of phenomenology as well as a de-emphasis of 
logical positivism. 

QualitdtWe methodology refers to those research strategies such as 
participant observation, in-depth interviewing, total participation 
in the activity being investigated, field work, etc., which allows 
the researcher to obtain first-hand knowledge about the empirical 
social world in question. Qualitative methodology allows the 
researcher to "get close to the data," thereby developing the 
analytical, conceptual, and categorical components of explanation 
from the data itself - rather than from the preconceived, rigidly 
structured, and highly quantified techniques that pigeonhole the 
empirical social world into the operational definitions that the 
researcher has constructed. 

Whereas Filstead indicates there is a blurring between data collec- 
tion and analysis in qualitative research, Huberman and Miles (1985) 
develop and structure procedures for data analysis that are distinct 
from the collection of qualitative data. They refer to an eclectic 
methodology for qualitative research which combines clinical and social 
judgment, analytic induction for generating qualitative data, and quali- 
tative data analysis, including procedures for reducing and displaying 
data. 

Finally, Ruckdeschel (1985) presents the point of view that quali- 
tative research is morp useful to social workers if it is conceived as a 
broad perspective for viewing social interactions. Furthermore, he 
abstracts five core elements of qualitative research methods: 

- People are essentially interpretative and symbol constructing. 

- Knowledge is gained most directly by the process of participation 
and involvement. 

- Reality is multi layered and mul ti perspectual . 
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- Perception and behavior are strongly influenced by the context in 
which they occur. 

- Data gathering must involve the use of multiple sources and mul- 
tiple methods, (p. 18) 

Qualitative vs. Quantitative Research 

All of the above definitions are interrelated, emphasizing differ- 
ent philosophical assumptions and strategies for collecting and analyz- 
ing qualitative data. Ruckdeschel ' s qualitative research perspective 
can be used to provide a frame of reference for considering the extent 
to which qualitative and quantitative research methods are similar and 
different. According to Epstein (1985), quantitative research methods 
are based on logical positivism and primarily employ experimental 
quasi-experimental, and survey research designs to produce quantitative- 
descriptive, associational , and causal knowledge. Data are categorized 
into one or more measurement scales, and statistical and mathematical 
procedures are used to describe frequency distributions and associations 
among variables. Deductive logic is emphasized in deriving hypotheses 
to be tested. Ruckdeschel's first two points in the qualitative per- 
spective are unique to qualitative research, while the last three points 
are applicable (although emphasized more in qualitative methodologies) 
to quantitative as well as qualitative methods. 

Both quantitative and qualitative methods employ rigorous proce- 
dures for generating empirical knowledge, and the methods used in either 
approach can generate quantitative and qualitative data. The form of 
the collected data is dependent on whether there is an underlying posi- 
tivistic or phenomenological perspective. In any extensive research 
investigation, qualitative and quantitative data can be obtained so long 
as the investigators are prepared to do so. For example, when studying 
the participation of a family in interventions by school social workers, 
quantitative data may be gathered by means of questionnaires and self- 
rating scales on the extent to which family members believe participa- 
tion with school social workers will help their children improve their 
attitudes toward school and their school performance. Moreover, data 
can be gathered regarding school attendance, tardiness, grades, and test 
scores. Qualitative data can be obtained from the social workers' 
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observations of the interactions between parents and children as they 
provide information and participate in or resist efforts by social work- 
ers to engage them in discussions. Analyses of the contents of social 
work interviews might also provide information by which social workers 
learn about families' points of view about the desirability of school 
adjustment and their roles in helping their children. 

Epstein (1985) describes misconceptions that have been derived from 
anti-quantitativa ideologies, and he clearly demonstrates the compati- 
bility of quantitative and qualitative methods. He indicates that qual- 
itative methods are preferable when one is seeking descriptive knowledge 
and when there is little theoretical, historical, and contextual know- 
ledge about the phenomenon being investigated. In contrast, quantita- 
tive methods are most useful for testing theory-based hypotheses in 
social contexts that are well-described, and for accurately describing 
and comparing opinions, beliefs, and attitudes in social surveys. 

Qualitative Research Objectives 

Qualitative research has these generalized knowledge objectives: 
generation of hypothetical -developmental knowledge; detailed qualitative 
descriptions of social and psychological phenomena; and the articulation 
and refinement of substantive theory. Hypothetical -developmental know- 
ledge includes the generation of specific research questions, the speci- 
fication of causal or associational hypotheses, and the development and 
definition of concepts (Tripodi, 1985). Detailed qualitative descrip- 
tions aim: to provide in-depth understanding of the organizational and 
social interactional context of the social unit studied in its natural 
setting (Chadwick, Bahr, & Albrecht, 1984); to present the life history 
of specified social units (Denzin, 1978); and to document policies and 
practices of social organizations that have been applied to particular 
population groups (Leashore & Gates, 1985). Substantive theory attempts 
to explain sociil phenomena by interrelating concepts and hypotheses 
(Glaser & Strauss, 1967, 1970). 

These knowledge objectives can be more specifically described as 
functions of qualHative research. Cuba's (1987) description of natur- 
alistic evaluation has very similar if not identical objectives to those 
of qualitative research and specifies the following functions: explora- 
tion, description, illustration, realization, md testing. 
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The function of exploration involves the development of insights as 
well as research questions and hypotheses that can be subsequently 
tested by quantitative or qualitative methods. In exploratory inter- 
views with parents of children with emotional difficulties, for example, 
it might occur to a social worker tnat, in a sample of interviewees, 
middle class parents are more likely to cooperate with school social 
workers if they see the resolution of their children's emotional diffi- 
culties as a means to increase the school performance of their children. 
Such ideas, after they have been generated, can be tested more systemat- 
ically with other workers, parents, and children in the same or similar 
school districts. Description can serve to produce qualitative data for 
giving meaning to a phenomenon; it can also be used to provide informa- 
tion about the extent of implementation of social work programs and 
interventions. For example, a parent's statement that a child doesn't 
do chores at home becomes more meaningful when the home situation, the 
type of chores, the context in which chores are done, and the incentives 
for doina them are described. The home may be filthy, and a parent may 
be inebriated periodically, indiscriminately giving chores to the child, 
but not checking to see whether or not they're complete. In such a sit- 
uation an intervention based on reinforcements ^^mitted by the parent is 
not likely to be successful unless the context at home is changed. The 
functions of illustration and realization are intended to be complement- 
ary to quantitative research in that they illustrate the quality of the 
phenomenon being investigated and make it more life-like or apparently 
real than the presentation of statistical data. These functions imply a 
joint usage of qualitative and quantitative research methods. Hypothe- 
ses can be tested by examining the extent to which an hypothesized 
phenomenon exists in an aggregation of cases. 

Strategies for Gathering Data 

The Case Study 

The fundamental research design for qualitative research is that of 
the case study (Tripodi, 1983, 1985). It is a central feature of field 
studies and of ethnomethodology (Watts, 1985; Zelditcn, 1970), and is 
flexible so chat it can be utilized to gather data that represent dif- 
ferent conceptions of natural phenomena. The case study can be employed 
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to Study a social unit at a particular point in time or across time as 
in cohort or panel research. The basic strategy is to thoroughly 
describe a single unit, which may be an individual case, family, group, 
social organization, school, community, etc. The design involves a 
description, typically qualitative and quantitative, contrasting groups 
and experiences that are based on data gathered by techniques such as 
participant observation, informant interviewing, and documentary analy- 
sis. The sampling is purposive. Patterns o-^ natural growth, matura- 
tion, and history are described to provide a solid, contextual perspec- 
tive of the social unit. Available documents are reviewed and key 
informants are interviewed to contrast and study different perceptions 
of the phenomenon being studied. The case study might be used in a 
school setting, for example, to describe the process of detention where 
those with school disciplinary problems are required to spend time after 
school. Data would be gathered on how students are assigned to deten- 
tion. In addition, observations would be made as to what transpires 
during detention, noting how detention teacher: might give positive or 
negative reinforcements to the children. Also, teachers and students 
would be interviewed to determine whether their knowledge of students* 
being in detention changed their opinions of them. Zelditch (1970) 
indicates that field studies use the same methods as case studies to 
gather information about incidents and histories, distributions and fre- 
quencies and rules and statuses. His strategy for analyzing the infor- 
mation is to make a judgment as to whether the information is adequate, 
noting the extent to which data are accurate and complete. 

Kratochwill, Mott, and Dodson (1984) identified three types of case 
study in clinical psychology that are also relevant for practicing 
social workers: 

1. Non-therapeutic case study which is either an uncontrolled 
descriptive study of human development, or a biographical or 
autobiographical account of one's life; 

2. Assessment/diagnosis case study which is focused on the use of 
assessment instruments for describing and making clinical 
inferences about a case; and 

3. Therapeutic/intervention case study which can range from the 
detailed, qualitative description of a unit which is receiving 
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interventions to single case designs that invoke a variety of 
controls and quantitative methods for evaluating the effective- 
ness of an intervention. 

The school social worker is rarely involved in the time-consuming 
non-therapeutic case study which involves an extensive description using 
historical, biographical, and other available data sources. S/he is 
more likely to be engaged in the assessment/diagnosis case study, for 
example, repeatedly interviewing a child for purposes of determining the 
level of the child's self-esteem. Standardized instruments for measur- 
ing self-esteem may be administered as well as focused interviewing 
about the child's feelings about his schooi performance. The 
therapeutic/intervention case study can be a systematic way of practice 
using a basic single case design such as multiple measurements before 
and during intervention to evaluate the effectiveness of practice. For 
example, multiple measures of class tardiness might be taken to estab- 
lish a baseline rate of tardiness. When intervention is administered, 
measurements of tardiness are taken to determine if tardiness has been 
reduced while the intervention takes place. 

Participant Observation 

The primary method for gathering information in the case study is 
participant observation, which is described by Ramos (1985. p. 344): "It 
is a research method in which the investigator is also a participant in 
the social setting being studied. And it is a method by which people's 
actions and verbalizations are observed and recorded in a description of 
small-group life and the micro aspects of social order." He describes 
the process of participant observation as "selecting the research ques- 
tions, gaining entry into tne group, gaining rapport with group members, 
getting involved with group members, depth interviewing, recording the 
data, ending the study, and writing the report" (Ramos, 1985. p. 345). 

Participant observation is used to derive perspectives on social 
phenomena, to develop ideas for further research, and to explain social 
events. Participant observation can provide data that are useful for 
evaluating social work interventions and programs. The operation of 
programs and the extent to which individuals feel they have been helped 
by interventions can be thoroughly studied (Kurz. 1983). Moreover, the 
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method can be employed in the development of biographical analyses 
(Perry, 1985). Persons who are familiar with the biographee are inter- 
viewed, which can lead to the discovery of experiences and events that 
were important to the biographee; the biographer then attempts to parti- 
cipate in similar events and experiences to gain more ideas about pos- 
sible attitudes and feelings the biographee might have had. 

The major disadvantages of participant observation are: it is very 
time-consuming; the presence of the observer in the social setting may 
alter the behaviors that are observed; and the biases of the invest- 
igator may be difricult to minimize (Kurz, 1983). The reliability of 
observations is not in question when the purpose of a study is to 
generate questions and hypotheses ; however, rel iabil ity can become a 
problem when the qual itative research data are used to explain a 
phenomenon. Strategies that are used to increase a study's reliability 
examine the credibility of informants and compare volunteered 
statements—i .e. , those that are salient to respondents as opposed to 
those made in response to focused questions (Zelditch, 1970), and also 
the employment of "triangulation," a comparison of the results produced 
by multiple observational methods in terms of their consistency 
(Ruckdeschel , 1985). 

Historical Research 

Historical research, like participant observation, seeks to provide 
thorough descriptions; it uses multiple sources of data to describe the 
historical development of a current, social phenomenon. Evidence is 
gathered, quantitative as well as qualitative, that bears on a research 
problem; the task of the researcher is to determine the meaning of the 
evidence by comparative and contextual analyses (Stuart, 1988). Histor- 
ical research procedures can be used in case studies, or a case study 
may be entirely based on an historical examination of a phenomenon. 

The Jury Trial 

A procedure related to participant observation that is rarely used 
but has promise when data are gathered for the purpose of making a deci- 
sion is the Jury Trial (Levine et al . , 1978). It involves the specifi- 
cation of a decision (e.g., the effectiveness of a school program) and 
the specification of what kinds of data are necessary to make that 
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decision. Multiple types of data are collected and they are presented 
to a panel of jurors comprised of key persons related to the decision 
(students, teachers, social workers, parents, psychologists, and princi- 
pals). Other persons may provide testimony. The panel reviews all of 
the data and bases its decision on its interpretation of the evidence, 
in a manner similar to that which might occur in an actual trial. 

Types of Data 

There are two basic types of data used for qualitative research: 
primary and secondery. Primary data are gathered originally during the 
research by the investigator, whereas secondary data are already avail- 
able (Tripodi, 1983). 

Primary data can be obtained from questionnaires, interviews, 
tests, and participant as well as non-participant observation. The 
qualitative data obtained from these techniques are based on non-coded 
responses to open-ended questions in questionnaires and on unstructured 
or semi -structured interviewing formats in which respondents are not 
forced to choose among possible response alternatives but can answer 
questions in their own words to reflect their perceptions and opinions. 
Qualitative responses can be made to psychological tests used for diag- 
nostic purposes such as those involved in projective and semi-projective 
techniques: Thematic Apperception Test, sentence completion tests, and 
so forth. For purposes of qualitative research, observations are pri- 
marily narrative and may be recorded by field notes, daily logs, tape 
recordings, or films. 

Secondary data sources consist of any narrative or visual contents 
that are available to the researcher. These include recorded inter- 
views, films and photographs, maps, charts, written documents, minutes 
of meetings, agency policy statements, statutes, case records, and so 
forth. These data can be used in their original form or can be 
abstracted and surmiarized qualitatively or transformed into quantitative 
measurement by coding or content analysis. In school settings these 
data might consist of cl ass schedules, organization and minutes of 
parent-teacher associations, attendance and tardiness records, teachers' 
comments on grades, responses to psychological tests, and so on. They 
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might be obtainable, for example, from central administrative offices, 
counselors' files, and teachers' notes and records. 

Data Transformation and Analysis 

Transformation Strategies 

Butler, Davis, and Kukkonen (1979) describe in detail how the 
method of case comparisons can be used to develop a keen understanding 
of social work practice. This method, like other comparative methods 
such as the method of constant comparisons (Glaser & Strauss, 1970), has 
the purpose of developing abstractions of qualitative data that suc- 
cinctly summarize and explain social phenomena. A case is conceived as 
a social unit that represents practice with individuals, groups, 
communities, organizations, or policies. The basic strategy of case 
comparison involves the comparison of similarities and differences among 
cases and abstracting from them a reduced number of cases: concepts are 
then developed to explain their interrelationships. According to 
Butler, Davis, and Kukkonen (1979, pp. 4-5), the method of case compari- 
son has "four sequential processes: (1) inquiry into pre-existing form- 
ulation of practice, (2) testing of practice formulations through 
comparative case observation, (3) application of practice formulations 
taken from reference cases, and (4) summary of contribution to practice 
knowledge buttressed by published reference cases." This involves the 
interviewing of practitioners to describe their intervention practice 
and theory, the comparisons of practitioners' beliefs with their prac- 
tice behaviors and the researcher's development of categories to 
describe practice, the modification of those categories by reviewing 
data that report on actual practice, the development of "reference 
cases" to more succinctly describe practice, and the comparison of new 
cases to reference cases. 

Content analysis involves the development of categories to describe 
qualitative data. Those categories cculd be regarded as qualitative 
abstractions of the data. They are transformed to quantitative data in 
the form of nominal measurement scales when the categories are defined 
such that they are mutually exclusive and exhaustive for a particular 
dimension, and when it is demonstrated there is a high degree of 
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inter-observer reliability among independent investigators 
(Allen-Meares, 1984; Tripodi & Epstein, 1980). Uncategorized data from 
open-ended questions in interviews and questionnaires as well as 
narrative accounts can be changed to quantitative data in this manner. 
Comments from children in play therapy might be categorized, for 
example, to represent "typical" fears of children when changing to 
different school systems. 

Data Analytic Strategies 

Qualitative data anelysis includes these interrelated components: 
data reduction, data display, forming conclusions and verifying them 
(Huberman & Miles, 1985). The information obtained in field notes is 
reduced oy the investigator selecting, focusing, and simplifying it at a 
higher level of abstraction. The use of multiple comparison groups 
provides a context for noting similarities and differences among groups, 
which in turn leads to generalized relationships among categories, i.e., 
hypotheses related to the investigators' implicit theories (Glaser & 
Strauss, 1970). For example, a group of high school drop-outs might be 
compared with a group of those who stay in high school. A high degree 
of drug use and lack of parental supervision may be discovered among the 
drop-outs but not among those who stay in school. Further, there might 
be no discernible differences in age, race, and intelligence between the 
groups. The researcher may relate these notions to theories about hope- 
lessness and despair, hypothesizing that there is more likely to be 
class, status, and income differences betveen drop-outs and those who 
stay in school when their parents or gue 'dians are feeling alienated 
themselves from the mainstream of society. It is important for the 
investigator to develop a working theoretical model which links together 
hypotheses that are abstracted from group similarities and differences. 
This helps to transform as well as reduce the observed data. 

Data displays are convenient, heuristic devices that further reduce 
the data. These displays consist of graphs, charts, and figures to show 
a model of hypothesized relationships. These posited relationships are 
tried out in examining new data obtained from replication. This has the 
purpose of yielding conceptually reliable data, which means that the 
same qualitative categories are sufficient to describe old as well as 
newly generated data. 
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Finally, conclusions regarding the development of hypotheses, 
theory, and explanations of phenomena are verified by a series of proce- 
dures such as those specified by Huberman and Miles (1985, pp, 368-369): 
"checking for representativeness, checking for researcher effects, 
triangulation (consistency of results from multiple sources), weighting 
the evidence, making contrasts/comparisons, checking the meaning of 
outliers, using extreme cases, ruling out spurious relations, 
replicating a finding, checking out rival explanations, looking for neg- 
ative evidence, getting feedback froru informants, and documenting and 
auditing conclusions." The qualitative researcher systematically devel- 
ops hypotheses and examines them rigorously in the context of qualita- 
tive data. Multiple data sources are employed, and explanations of 
phenomena are tested for their plausibility and their applicability with 
respect to explaining similar phenomena. 

Applications to School Social Work Practice 

Qualitative research methodologies can be applied to school social 
work practice by illustrating their utility in a model of direct prac- 
tice and by showing their potential for providing useful information 
related to functions and roles of school social workers. 

A Model for Incorporating Qualitative Research in Direct Practice 

Tripodi and Epstein (1980) demonstrated that quantitative research 
methods can be incorporated by practitioners if they regard them as 
components (Blythe & Tripodi, in press): assessment (the specification 
of problems), planning interventions (the standardization and actual use 
of interventions for accomplishing practice objectives), and termination 
and fol low-up (the cessation of interventions and follow-up procedures 
to determine the extent to which practice gains are maintained). 

The school social worker can incorporate and modify qualitative 
research methodologies by: 

1. employing a phenomenological perspective for the processing of 
qualitative data for single cases, allowing for the combination 
of quantitative and qualitative data when appropriate; 

2. acknowledging that s/he functions as a participant observer and 
interviewer in providing direct services; 




3* using and analyzing qualitative data; and 

4. employing methods such as case comparisons and content analy- 
sis. 

For example, in providing interventions to a family, the social 
worker can obtain data based on measurement devices administered for the 
K.mily as well as for her/his interviews and observations. After inter- 
view sessions which are tape recorded the social worker can analyze the 
contents of the interviews in terms of which family niembers speak the 
most and the extent to which there are positive and negative interac- 
tions among members and towards the worker. An examination ot patterns 
of thematic content associated with negative interactions can lead to 
hypotheses abcji further implementation of interactions. 

A supervisor nigK be interested in assessing the degree to which 
students are employing concepts and principles about intervention that 
are discussed in group supervisory meetings. Questionnaires can be 
developed to derive students' perceptions of their use of concepts such 
as support, reinforcement, and confrontation in particular interviews 
with clients. Interviews can also be recorded to provide qual i tf:five 
data for interviews with different clients for the same student as well 
as for cases across students. Cases can be compared to determine wheth- 
er or not principles discussed in supervision are employed, whether they 
are used indiscriminately or methodically irrespective of client rrob- 
lemb and so on. l.ipodi and Epstein (1980, pp. 103-120) provide a 
detailed discussion of how to use content analysis for this purpose. 

To assess the extent to which school children have problems and 
whether or not they a'^e identifiable as children with special education- 
al needs (Allen-Meares & Lane, 1983), observations and informal inter- 
viewing can be used by school social workers. Observations can be made 
in the classroom ?s well as in interviews. Moreover, the jury trial 
could be modified and used for team meetirgs which art employed to weigh 
evidence of emotional dysfunctioning and to plan interventions. 

Since school personnel have similar and different functions (Radin 
& Welsh, 1984), the method of case comparisons can be used to spell out 
these functions ^or participating personnel for particular cases. "<*his 
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information could be used to olan cooperative treatment interventions 
among teachers, counselors, psychologists and social workers. 

Interventions are often implemented differentially, end the more 
knowledge school social workers have about different groups, the more 
likely will interventions be effectively implemented. By comparing case 
records for contrasting groups it is possible to locate different 
responses to interventions. McNeely and Badami (1984), for example, 
found culturally besed differences in communication styles between black 
and white students; blacks preferred the use of titles and minimal eye 
contact, while whites tended to use first names and emphasized eye con- 
tact. Fina'ly, qualitative data can be obtained from interviews with 
parents, teachers, and the child regd^^ding possible reasons for the 
extent to which gains from intervention are or are not maintained. 

Aggregating Cases to Produce Hypotheses, Theories, and Explanations 

A second way to illustrate the potential applicability of qualita- 
tive research methodologies to school social work is to specify roles 
and functions of school social workers and then select methodologies 
that can produce useful knowledge. Costin (1987) identifies the follow- 
ing as roles and functions of school social workers: identification of 
children in need, extending services to pupils, work with sciiool person- 
nel, educational planning for handicapped children, work with parents, 
and community service. 

For each of those functions, the method of case comparisons can be 
used to develop categories of need, pupils, personnel, and services. 
Content analysis can be applied to a review of themes present in a num- 
ber of cases related co services. Handicapped children and non-handi- 
capped children can be .ompa'^id with respect to differential strateg'?'^ 
of social work services and aids and hindrances to their effective 
implementation. Standardized intelligence, achievement, and personality 
tests, and projective techniques can provide data for identifying spe- 
ciric needs and psychoeducational deficits. Closed-ended and open-ended 
Questions in survey questionnaires can produce quantitative and qualita- 
tive data that are pertinent to parent, teacher, and pupil needs. 

Kty informants can provide information pertinent to the development 
of strategies for school social ..orkers to use in the political context 
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of the school (Lee, 1983J. Furthermore, analysis of cases of school 
drop-outs, pregnant teen-agers, and other special groups can lead to 
hypotheses about issues that might be salient for community groups to 
consider. A cornnunity school system can be evaluated by multiple meth- 
ods. Hendrickson (1984) conducted an evaluation of 45 elem^.itary 
schools, employing an analysis of administrative history and staff pat- 
terns, the aggregation of case studies, and the systematic comparison of 
schools With and without counselors to describe the range of stability 
of services. 

Conclusion 

Qualitative research methodologies can be used alone or in combina- 
tion with quantitative research methods to produce a variety, of qualita- 
tive data that can lead to the development of hypotheses, theoretical 
propositions, explanations, and descriptions of social phenomena. 
Although used to a very minor extent in school settings where survey 
methods have mos. often been employed, it is believed that phenomenolog- 
ical perspectives are useful for generating as well as interpreting 
data. The methods of participant observation, interviewing, paired com- 
parisons, and content analysis are regarded as useful tools for school 
social workers. 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHIC INTERVIEW AS A USEFUL TOOL 
FOR THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 



Ron E. Roberts and James G. McCullagh 

ABSTRACT: The Developmental Re'^earch Sequence, consisting of 
12 major tasks, as created and refined by Spradley, for con- 
ducting ethnographic interviews is described. Applications for 
school social workers are offered. Examples from a study of 
"Dirtheads" and school social workers are used to illustrate 
the 12 steps and analyses employed to construct ethnographies 
of cultural groups. 

One of the most important tools for those working in the helping 
professions is an understanding of human cultures. An infinite numbers 
of cultures exist in the world. In one sense culture is an exchange of 
knowledge and skills passed from person to person. As Frake (1977, pp. 
6-7) explains, culture is "a set of principles for creating dramas, for 
writing scripts, and of course for recruiting players and audiences." 
Spradley (1979) defines culture as the "acquired knowledge that people 
use to interpret experience and generate social behavior" (p. 5). 

For the school social worker, the implications of these ideas are 
clear. The school is a crucial focus of cultural knowledge. To under- 
stand the needs of students, it is useful to examine the school as e 
"cultural scene". The school is a setting for a variety of profession- 
als, primarily classroom teachers, but also other staff members from bus 
drivers to the superintendent and local board members. The school is 
also one place where students discover their relationship to others, 
become assigned to one or more groups, and assume a variety of roles. 
Students "know their place", how they fit, and how they are characteriz- 
ed by others. The terms "freaks", "greasers", "burnouts", "jocks", and 
"beautiful people" give expression to a way of self and other identifi- 
cation. Students spend much of their time with other children or youths 
within the schools and neighborhoods. They attend classes (all kinds, 
from the special education self-contained to college prep), but how they 
perceive their educational experiences and with whom they spend their 
"free time" varies considerably. Within a variety of school and 
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community settings all sorts of informal knowledge and skills are shared 
and learned from and with each other. It is a commonplace that the 
younger generation speak a patois that is semi-unintelligible to adults. 
Looked at in adult terms, this simply means that the youth culture 
created boundaries to keep professionals and other adults out and to 
gain a sense of identity for its members. 

The school social worker typically is assigned to many educational 
programs— from a public preschool classroom or proprietary day care 
center to specialized schools for children and youth. School social 
worksrs and other support staff may travel among many schools and pro- 
vide services that vary fnm one-half a day to between two and five days 
each week in a particular school. Practitirners work with children who 
may be labeled as children with special educational needs and who 
require related services. These children may be assigned such labels as 
"behaviorally diso iered", "mentally disabled", or "learning disabled". 

Aside from children and youth who are labeled and identified as 
needing special education and social work services, other students at 
risk for substance abuse, delinquency, pregnancy, ncdttendance, or gang 
activity my benefit from social work interventions. Students also 
bring their ethnic and socio-economic identity to school, be they Black, 
Asian, Hispanic, Native American, Italian American. Social workers can- 
not easily be familiar with the variety of student or adult staff sub- 
cultures found in schools. 

One effective way to understand schools and students— "cul tural 
scenes"— is to approach each "scene" as an anthropologist would observe 
people on a remote South Seas Island. Neither would make assumptions 
about prior knowledge of the culture. Such humility is warranted when 
adults attempt to enter the cultural world of the young. School social 
workers, often outsiders to the school staff world, may benefit from 
approaching each school or program as a "learner", that is, a "student" 
":;ther than an "expert". 

In this chapter a technique for discovering and understanding "cul- 
tural scenes" will be outlined. The recommended approach comes from a 
tradition in Sociology that is called "Grounded Theory" (Charmaz, 1983), 
a research methodology called "Ethnography", and a specific interview 
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format— -"Ethnographic Interviewing""developed by Spradley (1979) . 
Grounded Theory implies that one approaches the research situation 
devoid of preconceived notions about what will be found. "Ethnography 
offers all of us the chance to step outside our narrow cultural back- 
grounds, to set aside our socially inherited ethnocertrism, if only for 
a brief ceriod, and to apprehend the world from the viewpoint of other 
human beings who live by different meaning systems" (Spradley, 1979, p. 
v). Ethnographic interviewing is a technique to gain information from 
an informant (e.g., student, teacher, bus driver) who participates heav- 
ily in the cultural scene. 

We have been influenced by the work of the late anthropologist 
James Spradley. Spradley's step-by-step approach, the Developmental 
Research Sequence Method (DRS), for doing ethnography is detailed in his 
The Ethnographic Interview (1979 ind Participant Observation (1980). 
One key to unlocking useful information about students* or staffs' 
"cultural scene" is conveyed to the investigator (school social worker) 
by means of language. It is also useful, of course, for the worker to 
observe the cultural scene in a systematic way where possible. Though 
the focus of this chapter is on ethnographic interviewing, which is one 
important technique of the ethnographer, readers are encouraged to read 
both texts by Spradley, as well as other sources on doing ethnography 
(e.g., Hammersley & Atkinson, 1983; Lofland & Lofland, 1984; Woods, 
1986), and selected ethnographies, such as those written by Spradley 
(1970) and Spradley and Mann (1975). 

School social workers enter schools as practitioners (who also 
evaluate practice and program effectiveness), whereas sociologists and 
anthropologists enter as researchers. The DRS method was developed for 
the social science researcher, but it has utility for practitioners, 
.ractitioners are sanctioned to enter schools, visit with staff, inter- 
view parents and students, attend meetings, and intervene in the lives 
of selected students and their families. The social science researcher 
role may range from complete participant to complete observer.^ The 
researcher is not expected to intervene or effect change, though that 
person's very presence may influence others, and the researcher's 
written report may Impact on system change (e.g., Spradley, 1976). 



Practitioners, however, can engage in "opportunistic research" (Riemer, 
1977). that is, to view their work in schools as a "research setting". 
The practitioner, unlike the social science researcher, "already 'fits' 
into the setting by having a legitimate purpose for being there" 
(Riemer, 1977, 474). 

One way to combine practice and ethnographic interviewing is to 
hegin with "informant-expressed needs" (Spradley, 1979, p. 14) or with a 
specific human problem such as teenage pregnancy or early school 
leaving. This latter approach is called "Strategic research" by 
Spradley (1979, p. 15) . Both approaches are compatible wi^h an 
ecological perspective and assessment processes employed by school 
social workers (see Al len-Meares, Washington, & Welsh, 1986, pp. 211-231 
for a comprehensive student, school, community assessment). 

The Developmental Research Sequence 

The Developmental Research Sequence (DRS) consists of 12 major 
tasks: Choosing an informant, interviewing an informant, making an 
ethnographic record, asking descriptive questions, analyzing ethnograph- 
ic interviews, making a domain analysis, asking structural questions, 
making a taxonomic analysis, asking contrast questions, making a compon- 
ential analysis, discovering cultural themes, and writing an ethnography 
(Spradley, 1979). These tasks will be briefly reviewed. 

Choosing an Informant 

An informant is not a subject, client, respondent, or patient. 

Informants are "native speakers [who] are engaged ... to speak in 

their own language or dialect" (Spradley, 1979, p. 25). They are also 
students, professionals, and staff in schools. Each group possesses 
"exclusive cultural knowledge" (Spradley & McCurdy, 1984, p. 3). It is 
this distinctive cultural knowledge that is sought. Informants will 
likely be the people with whom school social workers interact and stu- 
dents who are rostered as clients. Obviously the information that is 
obtained will be only as "good" as the informant gives. To understand a 
school it is desirable to choose a student who has attended the school 
or a specific prooram (e.g., self-contained class) for at least a year 
and who is willing lO be a "teacher" or informant—to share his or her 
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school and cormunity world. In a personal conversation with the senior 
author, Spradley recommended that children under five years of age 
should not be used as informants due to their lack of verbal skills. 

If, for example, one wanted to tap into the cultural knowledge of 
school social workers or principals, one would want an informant who has 
worked in the schools for at least four years. Excellent informants are 
those who are accessible and willing to grant "six to seven one-hour 
interviews" (Spradley, 1979, p. 51). They should be genuinely interest- 
ed in the cultural scene that they would describe, verbal, relatively 
uninhibited, and would generally not censor their thoughts and feelings. 
They also should be nonanalytic, that is, "they do not analyze their own 
culture from an outside^^'s perspective" (Spradley, 1979, p. 54). It is 
important to establish and maintain a relationship of trust and confi- 
dence with the informant and lo be clear and specific about the purpose 
of one's study or intended use of such information. 

Interviewing an Informant 

Ethnographic interviews are unlike others forms of cormiunication 
with friends, clients, r-ispondents, patients, though such interviews may 
be viewed as "friendly conversations into which the researcher slowly 
introduces new elements to assist informants to respond as informants" 
(Spradley, 1979, p. 58). Informants need to bo educated regarding their 
role. The interviewer must be clear and explicit regarding purpose, 
offer "ethnographic explanations" (p. 59), and employ ethnographic ques- 
tions. Three main types of questions, with many variations, are used: 
Descriptive, structural, and contrast questions. Each will be discussed 
below. 

Interviews may be formal or informal. The second author, for 
example, has interviewed over 'he last 18 months a few school social 
workers in one area education agency in Iowa to develop an ethnography 
of their world. Formal interviews have been conducted and have lasted 
between 45 and 90 minutes. Permission was secured to use a tape record- 
er. The transcription of these interviews provides a literal record or 
the "native language" of school social workers. Transcription is time- 
consuming; for each ten minutes of recorded interview, the interviewer 
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needed an hour to transcribe. Informal interviews can occur at any 
time, for brief periods and usually without a recorder. 

Making an Ethnographic Record 

A record of interviews, impressions, feelings, future directions, 
hypotheses to be checked, artifacts, forms, and reports need to be col- 
lected, cataloged, and recorded. Traditionally anthropologists have 
created field-work notebooks to write up their interviews, observations, 
r>nd analyses. Wriiing up of notes during the interview or shortly 
Lfiereafter is absolutely necessary, otherwise much will be lost if a few 
hours or days elapse. A tape recorder solves the problem, but even 
brief notes should be taken in the event the recorder malfunctions or 
human error occurs. It is necessary to obtain a verbatim record of what 
informants say and to clearly distinguish between native terms of the 
informant and the language used by others, including the investigator. 
In addition to Spradley (1979), there are P'imerous accounts of how to 
organize one's field notes and interviews (.sce Bogdan & Biklen, 1982; 
Lofland & Lofland, 1984). 

Asking Descriptive Questions 

Ethnographic questions are used to elicit the knowledge or concerns 
of the informant with regard to a particular cultural scene. Descrip- 
tive questions are the first type used. They facilitate a reduction in 
tension or apprehension for both the informant and investigator. They 
allow informants to describe a familiar scene, encourage informants to 
talk, and offer the investigator a beginning understanding of the 
cultural scene without imposing the interviewer's values or beliefs. 
Let us suppose we are interviewing a junior high school student in the 
midwest. We would begin by asking very general, descriptive questions, 
typically starting with one of four types of "Grand Tour" questions 
(Spradley, 1979, p. 86). An example of a "Typical Grand Tour" query 
would be: "Would you describe a typical day at school?". Another vari- 
ation is the "Specific Grand Tour Question", such as, "Could you tell me 
what happened yesterday from the time you left for school?". Another is 
the "Guided Grand Tour Question", for example, "Could you show me around 
your school?" or "If you were to show me around your school, what would 
I see?". The fourth variation is the "Task-Related Grand Tour Ques- 
tion", for example, "Could you draw a map of how you come to school?" 
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A second set of descriptive questions is the "Mini-Tour" questions 
which are identical lu the four variations of the Grand-Tour questions. 
Mini-tour queries are intended to describe a "much smaller unit of 
experience" (Spradley, 1979, p. 88). For example, Would you describe 
what happened yesterday at school from the time you arrive'^ until you 
left?"; "Would you describe what you and your classmates did over lunch 
yesterday?"; "Would you show me around your classroom?"; "Could you draw 
a map of your classroom?". 

Analyzing Ethnographic Interviews 

At this point, the researcher searches through his or her field 
notes for meaningful symbols. These symbols give meaning, structure, 
and knowledge to the cultural world of the informant. One important way 
to tap into these structures of knowledge is to understand them as 
systems of meaning. In the Ethnographic method, these systems of 
meaning can be understood as domains of knowledge. A domain is a way to 
organize the informants knowledge through linguistic classification. 
One crucial skill in doing this variety of research is the recognition 
of such categories of knowledge. Combing through one's field notes of 
the interview for such categories is a way to elicit cultural 
domains. 

Making a Domain Analysis 

We can define a cultural domain as a category of knowledge that 
shares a single semantic relationship. In other words, it is a way of 
categorizing the folk knowledge of the informant by using his or her own 
native language terms. What does it mean to say that domains share only 
a single semantic relationship? First, let us say that there are only a 
finite number of semantic relationships in any language. Remember that 
semantic relationships are ways of organizing knowledge. Spradley 
(1979, p. Ill) argues that every language contains at least nine 
semantic domains. They are as follows: 

1. Strict inclusion: X is a kind of Y. 

2. Part-whole: X is a part of Y. 

3. Cause and effect: X is a result of Y. 

4. Rationale: X is a reason for doing Y. 

5. Location: X is a reason for doing Y. 
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6. Purpose: X is used to do Y. 

7. Means-end: X is a way to do Y. 

8. Sequence: X is a step in Y. 

9. Attribute: X is a characteristic of Y. 

At first glance these semantic relationships may seem to bear 
little relationship to our interviewing process. Yet each cultural 
domain we discover will fall under one of the above categories. In 
fact, good ethnographic research will cover cultural domains that 
involve all of the above categories. Let us be more concrete about the 
matter. The most common variety of semantic relationships one would 
find in ethnographic research is scrict inclusion. A student of the 
senior author (McKay, 1984) studied the cultural life of a "Dirthead", 
which we could call a rebellious Junior High School student. Figure 1 
gives us a cultural domain as elicited by the student. Note well that 
it is based on the principle of strict inclusion. 

Figure 1 . Kinds of Teachers (Cover term or label). 



1. Nice ones 

2. Pretty decent ones (Included terms) 

3. Son of a bitches 

4. Lard asses 



This colorful cultural domain with its rather graphic native terms 
is a simple example of what we are discussing. Note that each domain is 
characterized by a "cover term", which labels the category we describe. 
In this case, it is "Kinds of Teachers" (X is a kind of Y). Then we 
find the included terms to be all the characteristics that fall under 
this common semantic relationship. Ethnographic thinking requires that 
we formulate questions in terms of these single semantic relationships. 

The second author discovered over 50 cultural domains during the 
course of his interviews with a few school social workers. For example, 
cover terms included Kinds of AEA Forms, Kinds of AEA Support Staff, 
Kinds of Adaptive Behavior Scales Used in the AEA, and Ways to Identify 
Children for Evalusticr. These cover terms would be obvious to most AEA 
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employees. The included terms for each cover term could be identiried 
by questions and by analysis of typescripts of Interviews. 

The simple descriptive question "What did you do yesterday?" could 
result in an extended reply—perhaps 15 to 30 minutes--and include such 
comments as "I interviewed a mother and completed an adaptive assess- 
ment". During this or a subsequent interview questions such as "How do 
you complete an adaptive assessment?", "Do you or other social workers 
use different scales or screening measures?", and '*Do other support 
staff conduct adaptive asses'^ments?" could be asked. From these and 
related questions wouia emerge an understanding of types and uses of 
adaptive assessment instruments; who completes them; why, when, where, 
and how they are completed; how they are scored; hew information is pre- 
sented; and beliefs about and feelings associated with completing this 
task. 

Asking Structural Questions 

At this point in our study, we attempt to eh'cit as many cultural 
domains as possible. Literally dozens of these domains should emerge 
when we ask questions of a descriptive nature. In later interviews, we 
continue to ask "Grand tour" and other sorts of descriptive questions. 
Beyond this, however, it becomes appropriate to ask structural questions 
as well. What is a structural question? Two examples may suffice. 
Fir.t, there is the "Domain-Verification Question". This question would 
ask our "Dirthead" informant this sort of query: "You mentioned teach- 
ers at your school. Are there other sorts of people at your school 
besides teachers?" What we have done here is to use the cover term as 
the basis for formulating our structural question. Another sort of 
structural question would be an "included Term Verification Question". 
An example here would be: "Are other people beside^; teachers 'Son of a 
Bitches?'" Another kind of included term verification qu'dstlon would 
be: "You mentioned four kinds of teachers. Are thert^ any other kinds 
you can think of?" 

Making a Taxonomic Analysis 

A taxonomy is simply a system for classifying knowledge. As we use 
.he term, it refers to a further refinement and breakdown of the know- 
ledge given us by our informants. Let us suppose that jr Informant 
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told us that besides teacher^s at the school, there are other kids, the 
"Super", the Principal, secretaries, janitors, and. o:casional ly. par- 
ents* When we ask a question that refines these categories, we create a 
taxonomy, or rather, our informant creates one. As an example here. 
McKay asks her informant this question: "You said that there are kids 
at your school. Do Dirtheads talk about different kinds of kids?" 
Indeed, her informant does tell her that these are different kinds of 
kidf^ as seen by "Dirtheads" (see Figure 2). 



t lyure 2 , Kind of Kids at School as seen by the "Dirts". 



1. 


Smart Apples 


a. Super smart apples 






b. Not so bad smart apples 


2. 


Jocks 


a. Really good at sports 






b . Not so gc^d at sp ^^is 


3. 


Dirts 


Always get in trouble 


4. 


Shrimps 


a. Little kids 






b. Seven or Eighth graders 


5. 


Half in Ha1fs 


Don't fit in any category 


6. 


Fags 


Boys that should be gi rls 



Here we see the included terms, "kids" turned into a cover term or 
label, as our informant becomes more precise with his information. 
Informants will generally have more precise kinds of knowledge about 
those categories of imormation that are important to their,. In large 
part, the information from informants breaks down into skills that one 
must have to be in a cultural scene. 

To further illustrate the creation of taxonomies, the second author 
developed a taxonomy of one Iowa Area Education Agency school social 
worker's activities (see Appendix A). This taxonomy was chosen for con- 
struction after it was decided that school social worker activities 
seemed to "organize most of the cultural knowledge. .. [the] informant has 
learned" (Spradley, 1979, p. 136). It was construned only after first 
identifying cultural domains, including cover and included terms, exam- 
ining all the cultural domains, and then deciding on the criterion of 
"organizing domains" (p. 136) of school social worker activities. The 
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next step was to select all those cultural domains that included activi- 
ties of the school social worker. This taxonomy, though extensive, does 
not exhaust all the possibilities. It also does not necessarily reflect 
accurately all the activities of another school social worker. 

Asking Contrast Questions 

Thus far in our study we have attempted to gain knowledge about 
the cultural scene in a junior high school by collecting a number of 
cultural domains from our informant. We have asked both descriptive and 
structural questions, and we have gained a large number of domains and 
taxonomies. There is yet another way to direct our questions to elicit 
more information about the cultural scene that we wish to study and that 
is by asking "contrast questions". A contrast question adds another 
dimension of our knowledge of the informant's world by "decomposing" the 
cultural domains. Spradley (1979, pp. 160-172) cites a number of ques- 
tions to break down the included terms of cultural domains. This is 
done ^.sking questions such as the following: 

1. ''Contrast Veri f ication Questions" . This question allows the 
Interviewer to contrast two or more incl 'ed questions in terms of the 
differences and similarities of folk terms. We might ask our Dirthead 
Informant how "shrimps" and Half in Halfs" are different, for example. 

2. "Directed Contrast Questions" . Here we would begin with a 
known characterization of one of the included terms and contrast it with 
another. Thus we might ask our Informant to tell us if "Dirts" are 
treated d^ifferentb by teachers than "Jocks". 

3. "Rating Questions" . These questions ask our Informant to rate 
characterizations uf the Included terms by a numerical standard or by 
degrees of difference. For example, we could ask our Informant to rank 
the kinds o^ kids from the most popular to the least. 

Making a Componential Analysis 

The final lask in our series of Interviews is to order the informa- 
tion given to us via our contrast questions. This "Componential Analy- 
sis" results in the creation of a paradigm that is a two-dimensional 
representation of our informant's knowledge. McKay (1984) has asked her 
Informant what kinds of kids go to junior high. She contrasts this by 
asking about different ways to get in trouble in class. We show the 
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results of this question in this slightly simplified table (see Figure 
3). 

Figure 3 . Ways to Gee in Trouble in Class. 







Smart 
Apples 


Jocks 


Half in 
Halfs 


Dirts 


Shrimps 


1. 


Talk in class 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


2. 


Don't do work 




X 


0 


X 


0 


3. 


Use dirty words 




X 


0 


X 


0 


4. 


Be late 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 


5. 


Give teachers 
a bad time 


0 


X 


0 


X 




6. 


Throw stuff 
at teachers 








X 




7. 


Fight 




X 




X 


X 


8. 


Stana by teachers' 














Desk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



KEY: X = do this a lot; 0 = do this sometimes 

Parad-'gms are useful ways to describe similarities and differences 
among a contrast set, for example, activities of AEA support staff. 0 le 
paradigm constructed by the junior author contrasts the activities of 
the support staff for one AEA (see Appendix B). Note that this paradigm 
represents the beliefs of one school social worker and one way of 
constructing reality. 

This paradigm was contructed by using a technique, the "Contrast 
Set Sorting Questions" suggested by Spradley (1975, pp. 168-169). The 
second author wrote each folk term (e.g., school psychologist) on 12 
cards. These cards were spread out on a table and the informant was 
asked: "Would you place these cards into two or more piles as to how 
support staff are alike or different". This process can be repeated as 
many times as the informant can make differentiations. In this case the 
informant made 13 differentiations. Subsequent analysis reduced the 
contrasts to 10. 
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Discovering Cultural Themes 

After one has gone through the necessary interviews to complete all 
of the domains, taxonomies, and paradigms that we have discussed, it 
becomes necessary to ask oneself about the meaning or usefulness of the 
ethnograph. The development of a cultural theme attempts to answer that 
question. In one sense the cultural theme is a unifying principle 
that holds the cognitive world of the informant together. It is often 
based on hidden or tacit assumptions which are not fully articulated by 
the informant. Cultural themes often revolve around power or conflict. 
Sometimes themes emerge as a contradiction between what people say and 
what they, in fact, do. The development of a theme is akin to that of a 
scientific theory, in that it attempts to explain and predict the 
future. Cultural themes, unlike many varieties of social theory, always 
emerge only after the data are collected. From the examples given earl- 
ier in the paper, McKay elaborated the theme that for the culture of 
"Dirtheads", the central idea is that institutions such as schools deal 
unfairly with individuals that are not in popular groups. The theme of 
this "unfairness" colors much of the perceptions and actions of the 
rthead subculture. 

Writing the Ethnography 

The method for writing up the Ethnographic report will be deter- 
mined by the needs of the researcher, and these needs may vary greatly. 
For the school social worker involved in such research, sharin^i ideas 
with colleagues and other professionals would be, of course, extremely 
useful. If thi. is the case, it would follow that one would need to 
produce Ethnographic research that is accessable and free of all jargon 
with the natural exception of the native language terms of one*s inform- 
ant. 

In addition to the chapters in Section Four of the handbook, 
readers are encouraged to study Spradley's (1979) chapter on "Writing an 
Ethnography" and to read the relevant portions of Bogdan and Biklen 
(1982), Hammersley and Atkinson (1983) and Lofland ai.d Lofland (1984). 

Conclusion 

A brief description of the Developmental Research Sequence has been 
presented. Applications have been applied to a school setting and to 
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the specialty of school social workers to provide examples of output 
resulting from different levels of analyses. For the school social 
worker, the ethnographic interview can reveal a great many things of 
import in understanding the cultural world of students. It does not 
directly delve into the emotional life of the child but it is an excel- 
lent tool for understanding the cognitive patterns and norms of 
students, especially those parts of it which is shared with other 
children and kept secret from adults. 

In sum, the ethnographic interviewing technique can best be learned 
by practice. We recommend Spradley's The Ethnog r aphic Interview as an 
excellent sourcebook in lea>^ning the techniques and methods of the 
interviewing process. 
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Appendix A 

Figure 3. Taxonomy on Tne Activities of One Cchcol Social Worker In an Iowa Area 
Education Agency* 



ESTABLISHING MYSELF IN THE SCHOOLS WITH EVERYBODY 



I. Working with Teachers 

A. Building Relationships 

1. Give teachers a lot of feedback when worker does observation 

2. Put myself kind of one down by letting teachers know 

a. how difficult it Is for me to handle groups 

b. how I respect their skills 

c. how I reel they can manage the kids better than I can 

d. ask her advice with problems I had during a group 

B. Establishing Credibility 

1. Share insights that they might not have about their students 

2. Give teachers ways to respond to different unusual situations 

a. child has a grandmother die 

b. parents going through a divorce 

c. child exhibits bizarre behavior 

d. child has a crazy parent 

e. child comes from a family where there's alcohoiism 

f. child has parent laid off 

II. Ways to Have a Good Relationship with the Secretary in Every School 

A. Be courteous and nice 

B. Think about their needs 

C. Let them know 

1. Where you are in the building 

2. When you conie in and when you leave 

3. Where you are going to be 

III. Getting Re<^pect 

A. Be professional 

1. Oependable or reliable 
a. on the Job on time 



*Completed by James G. McCullagh. 
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b. complete work on time 

(1) your report will be In when It's needed 

c. present at stafflngs If you said you would 

2. Quality Interactions 

a. knov.ing what's confidential 

b. knowing what's appfoprlate with given people 

3. Professional expertise 

a. strong Interpersonal skills 

(1) go to a home and get "stuff" 

B. Values as a person 

1. Having some character 

2. Care about children 

3. Your honest 

4. Sincere 

C. Willing to put yourself out by 

1. Coming to a meeting to be with parents late 

2. Following through on something that's really on your own time 

3. Spending your own money 

D. Do a good Job 

1. Come up with a program that turned the kid around 

E. Be predictable 

F. They can count on you 

6. Have some skills for dealing with people 

H. Understand the dynamics 

I. Have Insights that other team members do not have 

J. Be empathic toward team— "You're there struggling with everybody else to get 

through It" 
K. Be hard-working 
L. Be busy 

Responding to schools that want my services 

A. Positively 

B. Give them their fair amount of time 

C. May even cheat r take time from some place where they don't seem quite as nice 
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VI. 



VII. 



VIII. 



Responding to schools that don't utilize my services and/or don't appreciate me 

A. They don't get their fair amount of time or short change them out or 
reallocate your time a little bit 

B. Brings reports to write from other buildings 

How I elicit work In school that have special classes 

A. Develop relationships with special class teachers 

B. I do things for them 

C. I make home visits 

D. I go to parent-teacher conferences 

E. May do marginal tasks 

Getting included and involved when given a new school assignment 

A. Teach the principal and special class teacher what to expect from the social 
worker 

B. K the social worker should be on the referral then let them know 
Adjusting to principals' styles 

A. Try to figure out what principals wants and needs from me and then basically 
try to give It to them 

B. Try to avoid confl let 

1. Don't do what they don't want me to do 

2. Recognize what some of their needs are 

a. handle difficult situations with parents 

(1) keep parents happy 

(2) make parents comfortable 

b. prepare the principal for what's (an upset, irate, concerned parent) 
coming In the door 

c. let the principal handle everything with parents 

(1) avoid having principals feel jealous of your relationships with 



3. Let them know that you have an understanding of community agencies 

a. be able to state appropriate agencies without hesitation 

b. know telephone numbers of agencie^* and be able to say them 

c. know names of key staff 

d. get on the phone right away and get the job done 



parents 
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DOING THE WORK I'M PAID TO DO 

I. Prereferral work 

A. Attend prereferral meeting 

B. Talk about problem 

C. Make suggestions to teachers 

D. Make suggestions to parents on how to manage problem 

E. Meet again if necessary 

F. Go to formal referral if necessary 

II. Formal Referral Evaluation Activities 

A. Attend referral meeting 

B. Evaluate 

1. Observe child 

a. structured 

(1) wear head phones 

(2) every 20" look at student and record his behavior 

(3) then over next 20" record events 

(4) repeat b and c 

b. unstructured 

2. Interview parent(s) 

a. in home 

b. at school 

c. other (e.g., restaurant) 

3. Complete adaptive assessment 

a. with parent(s) 

b. with teacher(s) 

c. with teaching associates 

4. Interview child, if appropriate 

5. Interview teacher(s) 

6. Interview agency staff 

7. Send for agency file(s) 

8. Review agency file(s) 

9. Develop diagnostic opinion 
C. Write report 

1. Write it out 

2. Dictate 

3. Type 
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4. Use a word processor 

5. Write using a printed outline 
D. Attend staffing meeting 

1. Make a team decision 

2. Fill out forms 

3. Develop lEP goals 

4. Put kid on support roster 

III. Make referrals to: 



A. 


Family doctor 




B. 


Department of Human Services (DHS) 




C. 


Private counseling agency 




D. 


Mental health agencies 




E. 


Specialized Child Health Center In 


Waterloo 


F. 


Child psychiatry in Iowa City 




G. 


Child psychiatry in Rochester, Minnesota 


H. 


Social Security Administration for 


SSI 


I. 


Private residential school 




J. 


Head Start 




K. 


Preschool pi ograms 




L. 


And so forth 




Provide Ongoing Services 




A. 


Counseling directly to the student 




B. 


Counseling to the parents 





C. Consultation o*^ behalf of the student to the teacher 

1 . Meet with teacher 

2. Listen to problem 

3. Imagine problem 

4. Elicit their ideas and get them to come up with solutions 

5. Make suggestions 

6. Give them things to read 

7. Provide them with materials 

D. Group counsel ing 

E. Coordinate services in the community 

V. Reevaluation 

A. Make sure kid Is still eligible 
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B. Read the kid's file 

C. Determine what changes need to be made in the kid's program 

D. Interview parent 

E. Complete adaptive behavior assessment 

F. Observe child 

G. Speak with teacher(s) 

H. Write report 

I. Attend staffing 

COPING: THE UPSIDE AND DOWNSIDE 
OF BEING A SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

How to Ignore the rules, help children, change systems, and still keep your job 

A. Ways not to complete forms 

1. Wait till reeval to take care of busines. 

2. Just put it off 

Ways to kill time out in the field when there are no clients to see and no meet- 
ings to attend 

A. Take longer lunches by self or with support st?ff 

B. Start later 

C. Leave earlier 

D. Talk to teachers and provider staff about 

1. Personal selves 

2. Sports 

3. Families 

4. Children in program 

E. Informally observe classrooms 

F. Interact with children in classroom 

G. Observe children during recreation 

H. Drive around 

How school social workers pass time driving around to and from home, schools, 
client homes, meetings, main office, community agencies 

A. Think about work 

B. Day dream about God knows what 

C. Listen to music, talk shows, news 

D. Recite prayers 

E. Stop for 
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1. Gas 

2. Lunch 

3. Snacks 

4. Directions 

5. Us*^ of a toilet 

F. Watch for the highway patrol 

G. Ride with another team member 

H. Look at others In cars that are passing or being passed 

IV. Where school social workers do their paper work 

A. Car 

B. Main office 

C. Secondary office 

D. Classroom 

E. Meeting room In ^chool tullding 

F. Teacher's lounge 
C, S.orap'^ room 

H. At staffings 

I. At home 

V. Ways you know you're an outsider 

A. Identify you all as a group - "You're the AEA people" 

B. Really don't get to know you that well 

C. Conversations change when you're present 

D. They have their own parties 

E. They have their own bulletin boards 

F. You're not encouraged to be a part of their activities 

G. Whatever space I have Is what Is absolutely left over 

1. No space 

2. Little store room 

3. Resource room 

H. Se rataries will resent you " you ask them to do too much 

I. They don't put your salary In the same bag with theirs 
J. There's a certain resentment 

VI. Rewarding thing about my job 
A. Positive reinforcement from 

1. Team members 

2. Teachers 
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3. Parents 

4. Chllaren 

B. Principal really depends on me 

C. Principal wants my services 

D. I have so much power 

VII. Negative feelings about my job 

A. All the f ' rms that have to oe filled out 

1. Forms get on my nerves 

2. I feel resentment about the forirs 

3. I have this Internal rebellion and I think everyone does 

4. Fri '^'^^tlng 

B. Reports that have to be written 

C. Routines they have to go through 

VIII. Getting Burned Out 

A. Staying In the same assignment and request to change is denied 

B. Get bored 

C. Do the same old thing; quit being very creative 

D. Low morale 

1. Can't net excited about anything 

2. Never say anything nice 

3. Will absolutely not Involve themselves In anything 

E. Same old people working together for many years 

F. Mentality of being cut back 

G. More work every year 

H. Basically the same money every year 

I. More and more expectations 

1 . Many mere forms 

2. More written procedures for how you are coing to do sornething 

3. More time i Ines 

4. More staff ings 

IX. Ways to be lazy 

A. Shirk work 

B. Try to get out of everything 

C. Never volunteer for anything 

D. Not be where you're suppose to be 

E. Never say anything In stafflngs 
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Figure 4. Paradigm: Kinds of Support Staff in one Iowa Area Education Agency 
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Dimensions of Contrast 



1.0 Observe child In classroom 

1.1 Most commonly 

1.2 Sometimes 

1.3 No 

2.0 Interview child 

2.1 Yes 

2.2 No 

3.0 Interview parent above for data gathering 

3.1 Yes 

3.2 No 

4.0 Home Visits (School age programs) 

4.1 Usually 

4.2 Sometimes 

4.3 Almost never 

5.0 Likely to be on a team planning the program of a child in a special class 



6.0 Primary focus of upport staff 

6.1 Instructional services 

6.2 Services to physical (external, bodily) needs of student 

6.3 Work with behavior 

7.0 Basic team 

7.1 First level only 

7.2 First and second level 

7.3 Second level only 

7.4 Not a core member 

8.0 Extent of Other Support Staff Involvement with Basic Team 

8.1 More often 

8.2 Less likely 

8.3 Unlikely 

9.0 On a first level evaluation 
9.1 Most likely 



5.1 Yes 



5.2 No 
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9.2 Next likely 

9.3 Somewhat likely 

9.4 Can't be 

10.0 Interview teache' 

10.1 Yes 

10.2 No 



SECTION THREE 
RESOURCES FOR RESEARCH 



USING THE LIBRARY IN PRACTICE-BASED RESEARCH 

Stanley P. Lyle 

ABSTRACT: Suggestions to busy practitioners on how to make 
affective use of 1 ibrary services and col lections such as 
leference, document delivery, and government publications are 
pr^^sented. Also discussed is the library research process, 
ihciuding use of tools to identify pertinent books, journal 
articles, dissertations, and other publications. A final sec- 
tion explains how to use libraries to identify experts. 

Libr.'3ries of all type^., whether school, university or public, work 
to meet the needs of their clients by providing appropriate printed and 
computerized materiaU and services to access these materials. Practi- 
tioners who fully utilize the various library systems will find a wealth 
of information to help them do a better job in working with their clien- 
tele. Through tools found in libraries one can identify instruments and 
methods used in the past to study a particular problem; given the cumu- 
lative nature of research, such a review of published literature can 
make for a more efficient and effective study of a current problem. 

Libraries provide tools for identifying relevant studies as well as 
the studies themselves in some cases. However, no library collection 
includes all source documents. Therefore, practitioners will want to 
understand how to use their local library's services and resources to 
identify and obtain publications and experts beyond the local community. 
Practitioners also will want to recognize the existence of other librar- 
ies in their metropolitan areas or regions which may be of great value 
in work on a given research project. 

This chapter starts with an overview of selected library services 
and resources. Next *s a discussion of guides to the literatures of 
social work and the social sciences in general. The bulk of the chapter 
describes how to find various kinds of information and types of publica- 
tions and how to obtain copies of desired source documents (not always 
an easy or convenient task). 
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Selected Library Services and Resources 

Practitioners should be sure they fully understand and utilize 
their own organization's services and resources. After all, their own 
library will be mosi sympathetic to and understanding of their particu- 
lar needs, and their own organization may pay for some or a^l of the 
expenses associated with library research. 

Reference 

Most libraries have a reference desk or librarian designated as 
reference librarian. Practitioners should turn to this service when 
experiencing difficulty in finding specific information or in locating 
materials within the library. Reference librarians can be most h'^lpful 
when approached with a specific, clear request for information. Depend- 
ing upon the nature of the library and volume of inquiries, the refer- 
ence librarian may be able to find an answer to a question, but in other 
cases may be able only to '^efer to particular reference books, indexes, 
and abs .racts--leaving the digging to the researcher. 

Many libraries, particularly those at colleges and univarsUies, 
offer computerized literature search services; these are often housed 
within the reference department. Such services usually involve working 
with a librarian, but some libraries provide access to "do-it-yourself" 
search services offered by database vendors such as BRS and DIALOG. 
Some finding aids are available only in print, but others, like ERIC , 
are available in print, in an online, computerized format, and in a new 
laser disk format called CD-ROM. Smaller libraries may have access to 
particular indexes only in computerized format and not in print. While 
computerized searching is most common in academic libraries, libraries 
of other types are involved, too. A fee is usually charged for online 
searches; fees are less common for searches of a given database on CD- 
ROM. University and other libraries may allow researchers not affili- 
ated with the university to utilize their online search service. Access 
and charge policies vary, so checking around is a good idea: Some 
organizations pay for online searches conducted by their members or 
employees. 

r vernment Publications 

Whether i s sued by i nternati onal , federal , or state units. 
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publications of the executive, legislative, and judicial branches can be 
vital information sources for the ' petitioner. United States documents 
depositories usually occupy a separate section in university and public 
libraries. Publications in such depositories typically are arranged not 
by Dewey or Library of Congress call numbers but instead by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents classification scheme. This scheme arranges publi- 
cations by issuing agency so that items produced by the Department of 
Health and Human Services, for example, are shelved together. 

Practitioners should recognize that more and more federal govern- 
ment publications are distributed in a microfiche format. Practitioners 
also should note that many government data files are available in floppy 
disk and tape formats for computer analysis. Various finding tools, 
described later in the chapter, aid in identifying pertinent sources, 
regardless of format. 

Document Retrieval 

After identifying pertinent articles, dissertations, and other pub- 
lications with the help of indexes, databases, and other reference 
tools, the next step is to obtain the cited documents. Most libraries 
produce a list of periodicals to which they subscribe. If the local 
library does not subscribe, one might ask the reference or interlibrary 
loan librai^ian for lists Oi periodicals held by other libraries in the 
metropolitan area or region. Perhaps, for example, the local university 
library does not have a given school social work journal; maybe another 
university library nearby does subscribe. Before making a special trip 
to use another library with which the practitioner is not affiliated, 
s/he may wish to call the librarian there to ask permission and to ask 
if the desired journal issue or other publication is available. 

Guides to the Literature of Social Work 

Guides to the literature of a given field serve to list and 
describe it: fundamental research sources. Mendelsohn (1987), for 
example, has written a guide to social work sources which explains how 
to use dozens of research tools. For the various subject areas of the 
discipline, he discusses reference books, journal and newspaper 
articles, computerized literature retrieval, government publications. 
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statistics, and books. Other important guides or bibliographies are by 
Webb (1986), by Ccnrad (198?). and by McCullagh (in this handbook). 

Practitioners beginning work in an unfamiliar area might keep in 
mind the role played by textbooks. These publications summarize and 
synthesize findings and as such serve to provide quick overviews and 
references to classic studies. 

Beginning Research in the Library 

Literature guides and textbooks point to relevant finding tools and 
source documents. Practitioners may wish to consult such reference 
books peculiar to their discipline when beginning work in order to 
obtain an overview of a new or unfamiliar topic. Tools like The Social 
Work Dictionary (Barker, 1987) provide short, specialized definitions of 
terms used in the discipline. Specialized encyclopedias like the 
Encyclopedia of Social Work (NASW, 1987) provide articles, with 
references, on social work topics written by experts in the field. 

Literature guides cite classic works and bibliographies of such 
works. Other important tools such as Bibliographic Index: A Cumulative 
Bibliography of Bibliographies (3 per year) list bibliographies by sub 
ject which have appeared as parts of articles or books or which have 
been published separately. Another way to identify bibliographies 
available in the local library is to check the card catalog or online 
public access catalog (computerized card catalog). Book-length biblio- 
graphies are listed under the appropriate subject heading with a biblio- 
graphy subheading (e.g.. Child Abuse—Bibl iography) . 

At any time during the course of a research project a n^-ed for 
statistical data may arise. The first stop for many statistical 
questions is the Statistical Abstract of the United States: National 
Database and Guide to Sources (annual), produced by the United States 
government. Statistical Abstract reprints tables or parts of tables 
which have appeared in various U.S. government publications. The 
^•ources of the information are indicated at the bottom of each table; 
the original source may have more detail. Statistical Abstract covers 
virtually all subject areas; other statistics tools such as Digest of 
Education Statistics (annual) provide tables and charts on particular 
subject areas. In addition to compilations of statistics are reference 
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works whose purpose is to help the practitioner locate statistical data 
published in federal government and private sources. Such statistics 
finding tools include American Statistics Index (monthly) and Statisti - 
cal Reference Index (monthly) 

Identifying Pertinent Books and Similar Publications 

As mentioned above, books available in a local library are listed 
in the card catalog under author, title, and subject. Online public 
access catalogs where available are a powerful new sea^^ching tool which 
indicates books held by the local library, and, in some cases, books 
held by cooperating state universities, community colleges, public 
libraries, or similar institutions in other parts of the state or 
region. Some libraries with online catalogs allow dial access to their 
database; this means that an individual with a terminal and a modem, 
even though hundreds of miles from a large state university library, for 
example, may be able to use the telephone to gain access to the 
library's database and determine what books are available there. 

To identify pertinent books which are not available locally the 
practitioner may wish to consult regularly published booklists, as well 
as previously mentioned bibliographies, which list books by author, sub- 
ject, and sometimes by title. Such reference tools include Books in 
Print (annual) and Cumulative Book Index (monthly). These and similar 
booklists are also available in computerized formats. 

Identifying Pertinent Journal and Newspaper Articles 

If the practitioner already has pertinent article citations in 
hand, the research task becomes one of cal 1 ing or visiting an area 
library or utilizing other delivery services provided by the practition- 
er's employer. University libraries produce lists of their periodical 
holdings which can be checked. As mentioned earlier, libraries within a 
given metropolitan area or region may have traded lists of perioaicals 
or produced a "union list" showing holdings of particular libraries in 
the region. Such a list can help researchers to make the most o^ their 
time when planning trips across town or elsewhere in the region. 

If the practitioner does not already have pertinent article cita- 
tions in hand, s/he will want to consult indexes and abstracts, whether 
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in paper or computerized format. Indexes and abstracts usually list 
publication citations by subject and by author. Abstract services, 
unlike indexes, include summaries of listed publications. Important 
tools for social work practitioners Include Social Work Research & 
Abstracts (quarterly). Sociological Abstracts (5 per year). Social 
Sciences Index (monthly). Current Index to Journals in Education (month- 
ly). Psychological Abstracts (monthly), and Cr iminal Justice Periodical 
Index (3 per year). Library collections also usually include indexes to 
major national and local newspapers. These and more specialized indexes 
and abstracts are likely to be available at any university library, 
whether in print, online, or CD-ROM formats. 

Identifying other Publication Types 

Govern.nent Publications 

Indexes such as Monthly Catalog of United States Government Publi - 
cations list thousands of government documents by subject, author, and 
keyword. Other important indexes are CIS Index to Publications of the 
United States Congress (monthly) and Index to U.S. Government Periodi - 
cal s (monthly). As with periodical indexes, interesting citations from 
these must be checked against library records, such as the "shelf list," 
to determine if held locally. These and other indexes are available as 
online databases through national database vendors like DIALOG and BRS. 
Other government data files and "bulletin boards" of potential interest 
to ^ocial workers may be available through direct dial computer access. 
Use of a documents depository collection can be a daunting prospect; 
consult your documents librarian for assistance. 

Dissertation s 

DisGei tations are listed by subject in numerous specialized biblio- 
graphies and indexes. The standard source for identifying doctoral 
dissertations on a given subject, though, ii dissertation Abstracts 
International (monthly). Finding dissertations on a specific topic can 
be a very time consuming process. Practitioners may wish to consider a 
computerized search, which allows searching tor specific words and 
phrases in titles and abstracts. 

Legal Materials 

University libraries, particularly those associated with law 
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schools, are likely to have strong collections of federal and state 
scG.«.es, regulations, and case decisions. However, if the university 
library does not have a needed court case reporter, the practitioner may 
wish to contact other organizations in the area. The county courthouse, 
for example, may house a legal collection which can be used by the 
publ ic. 

Obtaining Source Documents 

A large university library is likely to have a high percentage of 
publications identified with the help of reference tools. However, no 
library has it all. As mentioned earlier, utilize all libraries in your 
area. Practitioners will also want to investigate document delivery 
services available through their employer. Some organizations such as 
the Iowa Area Education Agencies provide convenient, well-developed 
delivery services (see the chapter in this handbook by Schrader), 

An alternative is the interlibrary loan service offered by most 
libraries. To use this service, practitioners typically ^lust complete a 
form indicating details for the desired publication. A source of refer- 
ence usually is requested. Turnaround time is likely to be two weeks or 
more. Some libraries around the country offer "exp'^ess" services for a 
fee which may range from a few dollars to $20 or more depending on the 
delivery company and courier service utilized. 

Price and eligibility policies vary from library to library and 
from organization to organization. Practitioners are certainly eligible 
to use their own organization's and their public library's service. 
Practitioners who are not enrolled students are not likely to be eligi- 
ble to use a university's loan service, but might want to check anyway. 
Most types of publications can be obtained through interlibrary loan. 
Difficulties may be encountered, though, in trying to borrow reference 
books, new books, dissertations, and other "special" forms. 

Finding Experts 

Busy practitioners may wish to interview experts over the telephone 
or in person to speed up the research process. Library reference col- 
lections include tools that can help to identify experts and their 
addresses and telephone numbers. 
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Government. Officials 

Most library collections i :'''de oirf u. les of state and federal 
gove nment agencies and personnel, \\\m^, a^cresses, and telephone num- 
bers are usually provided in such sources. Important federal director- 
ies are United States Government Manual (annual), Congressional Yel low 
Book (quaricrly) , and Federal Yellow Book (quarterly). Middle level 
employees are son.etimes 1 is ted. Ask your reference 1 ibrarian about 
state directories. 

Professional Associations 

Thousands of associations exist serve the interests of pe ,e 
and organizations working ir pa^^ticular areas. Associations may sponsor 
or conduct research; in any case» a given national association is likely 
to have on staff a researcher who is knowledgeable about the associa- 
tion's general irea of interest and able to identify experts, key publi- 
cations, and other resources the practitioner may wish to tap. Ho' "^oes 
one identify such associations? A standard reference source is Encyclo - 
pedia "i Associations (annual). Each organizati m' s entry in this 
source includes a one paragraph aescripiion of the organization, its 
address and phone, the head of the organization, and a brief list of its 
publ ications. 

Other Exp erts 

Reference collections include other types of directories which give 
addresses and phones for various categories of people afiu organizations » 
Ask at the library's reference desk for assistance. 

Conclusk ^ 

Whether tracking down experts, searching online databases, or plow- 
ing through print indexes, practitioners should approach the research 
task with the attitude that the needed information can be found. While 
the expenses ^nd time delays associated wiv,h research can be frustrat- 
ing, persistent, thorough, and creative work can yield serendipities as 
well as the expected. 

.ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
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CONDUCTING RESEARCH THROUGH ONLINE 
COMPUTER DATABASES 



Susan L Schrader 

ABSTRACT: This chapter serves as a practical resource guide 
for conducting research through online computer databases. 
The Area Education Agency Media Centers provide access to this 
research to school social workers and other educators in Iowa. 
Research can be conducted for current awareness, problem solv- 
ing, surveying literature, etc Twenty-one databases that 
have information relevant tc school rccial work are summar- 
ized. 

Mention the word "research" and many educators think of the hours 
spent in a university library looking through indices, going to a shelf 
to find a periodical, and then looking through the indices again because 
the periodical wanted is checked out, lost, or at the bindery. Mention 
the words "computer" dnd "research" together and many educators become 
uncomfortable with the idea of using new or unfamiliar technology. Men- 
tion the words "online computer database searching' and many educators 
shrug their shoulders and say, "What?" 

For an educator, practitioner, o: researcher, online computer data- 
base searching is a sophisticated and efficient way to do research. You 
need not spend hours in the university library looking at indices and 
card catalogs. In fact, you don't need to even go to the library. 
Research can be done for you by contacting your Area Education Agency 
(AEA) Media Center or university library. 

Why Do Research? 

The primary reason for doing research is to avoid "reinventing the 
wheel." If you want to implement a new program in the high school for 
potential dropouts, it would be helpful to do some research to find out 
what dropout programs are already in p'l^ce and which ones have been suc- 
cessful. If you want to find out how one-porent families are affecting 
children's social intera':tion in school, why not do research to learn 
what studies already have been done. To answer specific questicns or 
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problems, to find background information, or to survey the literature, 
you should always consider doing a computer database search first. 

What Is Online Database Searching? 

Let's define some terms. Online means that a microcomputer is con- 
nected to another computer, in this case a mainframe, through telephone 
lines* A modem and communications software are needed so that the 
microcomputer can dial the telephone and "talk" with the mainframe. 
Database refers to the information that is stored by subject area in a 
computer (e.g., ERIC). Searching refers to the interaction between the 
person at the microcomputer and the mainframe. 

There are hundreds of databases available and dozens of companies 
or vendors that sell access to these databases. Databases are produced 
either for profit by various companies or as part of a government agency 
or university. DIALOG, Inc., based in Palo Alto, California, is the 
largest computer vendor in the world with over iOO databases available 
for searching. BRS (Bibliographic Retrieval Service), based in Latham, 
New York, is another large computer vendor. Some databases such as ERIC 
(Educational Resources Information Center) are available through both 
DIALOG and BRS. 

Advantages of Online Searching 

Online computer database searching allows you to search through 
resources not available locally. Specialized indices, international 
papers, conference papers, research studies, etc., ar« often not pur- 
chased by many university or public libraries or AEA media centers 
because they are either too expensive or would not have broad enough 
usage. However, they are available online. 

Online searching reduces the time spent ]ooy ig through print 
indices. A 15 minute manual search can be done online in two or three 
minutes. More of your valuable time can also be saved by having the AEA 
media specialist who is trained in online database searching dc the 
searching for you. A review of the literature can be in your hands in 
just minutes! 

How To Request a Search 

Call the Area Education Agency Media Center in your service area to 
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ask for an online computer database search. A call is preferred over a 
written request because the media specialist will have specific ques- 
tions to ask about the search topic during the reference interview. For 
example, the topic may be substance abuse. Here are some questions the 
media specialist may ask: What age chilH? Drug or alcohol abuse? 
Which drugs: crack, marijuana, speed? Treatment programs? Psychologi- 
cal characteristics of abusers? Community programs? Family responsi- 
bility? Violent behaviors? Abuse prevention programs? Impact on the 
family or siblings? Environmental or genetic influences? School's 
role? Effect on learning, attendance, socialization? Hospital out- 
patient programs? Followup-studies? Current information from the past 
year or older information? 

When requesting an online computer database search, the media spe- 
cialist will need to know exactly what you want to know. The topic will 
be discussed so that the broadest and narrowest interpretations of the 
topic will be defined in the search strategy. Identifying the two 
extremes of the topic is important because there may be too little 
information on the topic and the search strategy will need to be expand- 
ed or there may be too much information and the topic may need to be 
narrowed. 

Databases can be searched using controlled vocabulary terms such as 
desciptors or free-text la^^guage. The media specialist will choose the 
desc*"iptors or terms. If there is jargon or new terminology, let the 
media specialist know. 

Computer database searches provided by the AEA Media Centers are 
free of charge to Iowa educators when the research is directly related 
to improving teaching and the classroom 2xperience. Computer database 
searches are also available at university libraries and at public 
libraries for a fee. 

Search Strateg, 

The search strategy is usually formulated by tha AEA media special- 
ist. The separate comporents of the search topic are identified. The 
search strategy itself includes appropriate descriptors or free-text 
terms, special commands unique to the database being searched, 



limitations such as year, and commands that allow the use of Boolean 
logic (to be explained later) • 

The following illustration shows a sample search strategy for the 
topic of prevention programs for teen runaways. The chart lists the 
terms and descriptors that will be combined using the Boolean logic 
operators, AND, OR, and NOT. 

RESTRICTIONS: ERIC database— for the period 1980 to the present 



SEARCH STRATEGY: 




programs 


runaways 


prevention 


runaways 


del inquency 




prevention 




programs 





Boolean Logic 

Besides the time saved by online searching and the unique types of 
information available in a computer database, there is the advantage of 
using Boolean logic. Unlike a print index, several terms or concepts 
can be searched in rapid succession and then set aside and combined by 
using the commands: AND, OR, NOT. The topic in the p»^evious section 
would use this strategy: (prevention OR delinquency prevention OR pro- 
grams) AND runaways. Teenager is an implied concept (most runaways are 
teens) and is not used as a search term because the search results would 
be too limited. 

Sample Search 

Here is the same copic run in the ERIC database. Note the number 
of "hits" for each individual term and the final number of "hits" 
retrieved after combining the terms with Boolean operators. The 53 
"hits" refer to individual documents, paoers, reports, journal a»^ticles, 
etc. 
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Set Items Description 
? SS (PREVENTION/DEJD OR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION OR PROGRAMS/DE, ID) AND 
RUNAWAYS/DF,IF 

51 4913 PREVENTION/DE,ID 

52 496 DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 

53 98019 PROGRAMS/DE JD 

54 150 RUNAWAYS 

55 53 ^PREVENTION/DE,ID OR DELINQUENCY PREVENTION OR 

PROGRAMS/DE JD) AND RUNAWAYS 

Wiiat You Will Receive 

An records retrieved have a citation that includes author, title, 
journal, publisher, sponsor, date, pages, etc. Many records also 
include a short abstract that summarizes the entire document. Abstracts 
will be sent if available. The search results are sent in a packet that 
includes the following: an information sheet for ordering full text of 
documents, an order form, a description ^heet for each database search- 
ed, and a cover letter listing the descriptors or free-text terms used. 

Turnaround Time 

Turnaround time ranges from 10 minutes to one week. If information 
is needed immediately, a search can be conducted and the citation^ Oi* 
abstracts or completo documents will be printed online and given to you 
while you wait. Search results can alsr be sent to your school or 
office the same day through the Iowa electronic mail service, EDCOM 
(EDucational COMmunications in lowd). In addition, you can request a 
search and have the citations and abstracts sent to you in the U.S. Mail 
or AEA van del ivery. 

If information or research is not needed immediately (within a 
week), citations and abstracts are ordered offline from DIALOG or BRS 
and then delivered in the U.S. Mail. It is cheaper to order offline 
than to print the abstracts while online. The mail delivery from DIALOG 
and BRS is about one week. The media speciilist who conducted the 
search then has the opportunity to '^eview the search and indicate which 
documents can be obtained through the AEA Media Center and which docu- 
ments need tc be ordered through interlibrary loans. Instructions and 
order forms for requesting documents are included \nth each search. 
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Document Retrieval 

After reading the abstracts and determining which complete docu- 
ments are required, there are several routes that may be taken depending 
upon the nature of the documents. For example, many searches will be 
done in the ERIC database. Nearly all ERIC documents are available on 
microfrche from the Iowa Department of Education (DOE) at no charge. 
Many AEA Media Centers will loan you a portable microfiche reader. 
Nearly ai1 ERIC journal articles are available from the AEA Media Center 
or the Depcirtment of Education at no charge. Fill out and return the 
order form included with the search to request copies of documents on 
microfiche or paper copies of journal articles. If documents or 
articles are not available fro^ the DOE or AEA, interlibrary loan 
through the AEA Media Center, public or university library can be used. 

In addition, there are occasions when copies of the microfiche may 
ba needed in paper copy. Paper copies may be obtained from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) The AEA Media Center may make copies from microfiche 
(there may be a limit on the r.umber of pages chat may be copied); (2) 
Paper copies of entire documents may also be requested from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service, 3900 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia 
22304-5510. There is a charge for copies from either source. 

Dozens of organizations will copy articles or supply documents for 
a fee. University Microfilms International (UMI), 300 N. Zeeb Road, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 is the primary source for copies of 
dissertations/master theses and journal articles. Many specialized com- 
puter databases have their own suppliers of documents, again for a fee. 
These copy and delivery systems are so sophisticated that you can order 
the documents needed while still searching onlinc--no forrrib to complete 
dPd no phone calls to make. The turnaround time is just a few days. 

Databases 

The databases listed in Appendix A contain information lelpful to 
school social workers. The databases are available either through the 
DIALOG or BRS vendors. These databases are available for searching at 
the AEA Media Centers and university libraries. 
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Conclusion 

In today's Information Age it is difficult to keep current with the 
research in the social work field. So. ,al workers need to be knowledge- 
able in such diverse areas of psychology, sociology, educational psy- 
chology, and medicine. How can a social worker keep up? There are no 
easy solutions, but online database searching will help you find specif- 
ic information to fit a specific situation. The key is to know where to 
go when you need information or research and how to ask for it* 
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Appendix A 
Databc-^es 

AIDS 

1983 to the present; 2,000 records; updated monthly 

Producer: Bureau of Hygiene and Tropical Diseases, United Kingdom 

This is the first database to specifically cover the medical research related to 
AIDS. Nearly every record contains an abstract. Over 50% of the database is from 
American research and literature. 

CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 

1965 to the present; 15,693 records; updated semiannually 

Producer: National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, Washington, D.C. 

Included in this file is information of use to program planners, policy riakers, and 
the general public relating to the identification, prevention, and treatment of child 
abuse and neglect. Some of the major areas covered are: definitions of abuse and neg- 
lect; reporting procedures, etiology; training programs; social and economic factors; 
policy making; service programs; research projects; laws; court decisions; and audiovis- 
ual materials. 

DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS ONLINE 

1861 to the present; 921.000 records; updated monthly 

Producer: University Microfilms International, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

This file is a definitive subject, title, and author guide to virtaally every 
American dissertation accepted at an accredited institution since 1861. Masters theses 
have been selectively indexed since 1962. Abstracts are included, not the entire disser- 
tation. Dissertations may be ordered directly from University Microfilms International. 

DRUG INFO AND ALCOHOL USE AND ABUSE 
1968 to the present: updated quarterly 

Producer: Drug Information Service, Col lege of Pharmacy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapol is 

This database covers ^he educational, psychological, and sociological e .oez\s of 
drug use and abuse and aUoholism. Articles, monographs, pamphlets and instructional 
guides are included. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE TEST COLLECTION 
1984 to the present; updated qjarterly 

Producer: Educational Testing Services, Princeton, New Jersey 

ETSF Is an ideal source for locating tests, evaluation tools and assessment/screen- 
ing devices to be used in measuring skills, aptitude, interests, attitudes or achieve- 
ment. 

EMBASE 

June 1974 to the present; 2,999,000 records; updoted every two weeks 
Proiucer: Excerpta Medica, Anisterdam, Netherlands 

EMBASE is one of the leading sources for literature on human medicine. Tt consists 
of abstracts and citations of articles from over 4,000 biomedical journals published 
throughout the world. An outstanding feature of this file ^s its complete coverage of 
articles on drugs. 

ERIC (EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER) 

1966 to the present; 605,000 records; updated monthly ^ 
Producer: National Institute of Education, Washington, D.C., and ERIC Processing and 



ERIC is the complete database of educational materials and research. ERIC consists 
of two subfiles: (1) Resources In Education (RIE), which includes documents; and (2) 
Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE), which includes indexing to 750 journals. 
All records include informative abstracts. Subject coverage: adult, career, and voca- 
tional education; counseling and personnel services; elementary and early childhood edu- 
cation; educational management; handicapped and gifted children; higher education; Infor- 
mation resources; junior colleges; languages and linguistics; reeding and communication 
skills; rural education and small schools; science, math, and environmental education; 
social studies/social science education; teacher education; tests, measurement, and eval- 
uation; urban education. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION RESOURCES 

1966 to t! present; 62,100 records; updated monthly 

Producer: The Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Virginia 

This Is a comprehensive database concerned with published and unpublished literature 
on the education of handicapped and gifted children. The following types of materials 
are abstracted: books, monographs, literature guides, legislative documents, journal 
articles, administrative policy tnanuals, newsletters, curriculum guides, program 
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descriptions, teaching guides, research reports, conference reports, nonprint profession- 
al media, and some doctoral dissertations. 

FAHILY RESOURCES 

1970 to the present (non-journal items), 1973 to the present (journals); 87,000 records; 
updated monthly 

Producer: National Council on Family Relations, St. Paul, Minnesota 

This database covers the psychosocial literature related to the family. Including 
the disclpl Ines of medicine, psychol ogy, sociology, and education. Subject areas 
Include: marriage and divorce, family trends and changes, organizations and services to 
famiMes, family relationships, sexual attitudps and behavior, and therapy and education. 
Over 1,200 journals, books, audiovisual materials, government documents, newsletters. 
Instructional materials, and directories are indexed. 

LEGAL RESOURCE INDEX 

1980 to the present; 277,000 records; updated monthly 
Producer: Information Access Company, Belmont, California 

Over 750 law Journals and six law newspapers and legal monographs are indexed cover- 
to-cover. It provides subje'^t, author, case name, and statute name. For attorneys and 
lay persons. 

MAGAZINE INDEX 

1959 to March 1970, 1973 to the present; 1,791,000 records; updated nionthly 
Producer: Information Access Company, Belmont, California 

More than 4jd popular American and Canadian magazines are indexed. Over 100 of 
these magazines have the actual full article available online. Subject areas covered: 
current affairs, performing art; , sports, recreation and travel, consumer product evalua- 
tions, science and technology, cultural events, business, education, science and technol- 
ogy, health, medicine, social science, environmental Issues, regional news, economics. 

MEDLINE 

1966 to the present; 5.2 million records: updated monthly 
Producer: U.S. National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, Maryland 

MEDLINE i!.'le\es articles from over 3,200 International journals and covers virtually 
every subject in the broad field of blomedlclne. Subject areas covered: clinical and 
experimental medicine, communication disorders, psychiatry and psychology, public health, 
behavioral and mental disorders, nutrition, anatomy, etc. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ABSTRACTS 

1969 to the present; 469,000 records; updated monthly 

Producer: National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information. National Institute of 
Mental Health, Rockville. Maryland through 1982; IFI/Plenum Data Company, 
Alexandria, Virginia from 1983 to the present 

This international database abstracts articles from over 1,500 periodicals, books, 
research reports, and program data. All aspects of mental health and mental illness are 
covered: aging, child development, crime and delinquency, epidemiology, manpower and 
training, mental health services, psychiatry, psychology, psychopharmacology. sexology, 
and social issues. 

MERCK INDEX 

1900 to the present; 10,071 records; updated semiannually 
Producer: Merck and Company 

Concise descriptions of chemicals and drugs are given. Topics include preparation, 
physical and biological properties, pharmacological actions, toxicity, and medical and 
nonmedical uses for chemicals and drugs. 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX 

1979 to the present; 1,241,000 records; updated monthly 
Producer: Information Access Company, Belmont, California 

Front-page to back-page indexing is done for the following newspapers: Christian 
Science Monitor , Los Angeles Times , New York Times , V/all Street Journal , W ashington Post . 
All articles, news reports, editorials, letters to the editor, obituaries, pi educt evalu- 
ations, biographical pieces, poetry, recipes, columns, cartoons and illustrations, and 
reviews are included. 

PAIS INTERNATIONAL 

1972 to the present; 270,000 records; updated monthly 

Producer: Public Affairs Information Service, Inc., New York, New York 

,his database covers the full range of the social sciences with emphasis on contemp- 
orary public issu'^s and the making and evaluation of public policy and economic or polit- 
ical problf^ms. It is international in scope and indexes periodicals; books; pamphlets; 
federal, state, and local government documents; yearbooks; directories; and publications 
of public and private agencies. 
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PSYCINFO (PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS) 

1967 to the present; 551,500 records; updated monthly 

Producer: American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C. 

Over 1,300 journals, technical reports, monographs, and dissertations are Indexed 
that cover the areas of psychology end related disciplines. Subject coverage: personal- 
ity, physical and psychological disorders. Intervention, psychometr Ics, social processes 
and Issues, treatment and prevention. 

SOCIAL PLANNING/POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT ABSTRACTS 

1979 to the present; 20,000 records; updated biannual ly 

Producer: Sociological Abstracts, Inc. 
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SOCIAL SCISEARCH 
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Producer: Institute for Scientific Information, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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SOCIAL WORK ABSTRACTS 
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Producer: National Association of Social Worke-^s, Inc. 
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ment, mental health, mental retardation, and schools. Also Included are social policy, 
social work service methods, and social work professional Issues. 

SOCIOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 

1963 to the present; 177,766 records; updated three times a year 
Producer: Sociological Abstracts, Inc., San Diego, California 
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This database corresponds to the printed index of the same name. Over 1,200 Jour- 
nals are indexed. Subject areas include: methodology and research technology; history 
and theory of sociology; group Interaction; cultural and social structure; social change 
and economic development; mass phenomena; social differentiation; rural and urban sociol- 
ogy; the family and social welfare; community developnient; studies in violence and power; 
women's studies; welfare services; social development; and evaluation research. 
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SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK: 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 



James G. McCullagh 

The literature on school social work begins in the early twentieth 
century with the emergence of the first visiting teachers in New York 
City, Boston, and Hartford, Connecticut in 1906-1907. There is a rich- 
ness to the literature as it has developed and been disseminated through 
books and pamphlets, journal articles, dissertations and theses, confer- 
ence proceedings, and governmental reports. Considerable work has 
already been done in compiling school social work literature as noted in 
the oibliography of bibliographies that follows. 

Practitioners can build on the work of others by awareness of the 
literature on school social work and knowledge of how to access relevant 
sources (see chapters in this handbook by Schrader and Lyle) that per- 
tain to their research and writing. The bibliography of bibliographies 
lists various documents that taken together include much of the school 
social work literature. Bibliographies that are not readily available 
can be obtained through interlibrary loan. Recent journal articles can 
be accessed by using such abstracts as Social Work Research & 
Abstracts . 

This chapter also includes a listing of books, categorized by type 
of publisher, pertaining to school social work in the United States, 
though a few sources are included that relate to Great Britain. Though 
not comprehensive this listing provides immediate access to many pub- 
lished sources. This bibliography excludes chapters on school social 
work found in standard textbooks on social work, social services, social 
welfare, and pupil personnel services. Such sources are numerous and 
easily obtained. Similarly excluded are articles in yearbooks and 
encyclopedias in social work, education, and the social sciences. Some 
government documents are included, but for a more complete listing see 
Fisher (1979, 1981), Sutherland (1960), and Bilger, DeTore, Maida, 
Sylvestre, and Waddell (1964). Considerable effort was made, however, 
to include local and state documents and especially Iowa monographs 
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published in recent years. Finally, only sources that the author could 
review are included in this bibliography. 

Some documents in this bibliography are available through the Edu- 
cational Resources Information Center, or ERIC system. Each document 
has a unique ED number (e.g.. ED 123 456). One only needs to know the 
ED number to obtain a microfiche cooy at any library that subscribes to 
ERIC. 

Citations to book reviews have been included for many of the books 
on school social work. Reviews ideally provide accurate description and 
analysis. Such information may be useful in determining whether a book 
is relevant and should be obtained. Brief or unsigned reviews were 
excluded. 

For those interested in locating book reviews for related areas of 
interest, a number of social work journals regularly publish reviews, 
including Social Work , Social Service Review , Clinical Social Work Jour - 
nal , Social Casework: The Journal of Contemporary Social Work , Social 
Work in Education , and School Social Work Journal . Two disciplinary 
journals that only include book reviews are Contemporary Sociology and 
Contemporary Psychology . A number of indexes also can be consulted: 
Book Review Index , Book Review Index to Social Science Periodical s , 
Chicorel Index to Mental Health Book Reviews (previously the Mental 
Health Book Review Index ), The National Library Service Cumulative Book 
Review Index , Combined Retrospective Index to Book Reviews in Scholarly 
Journals, 1886-1974 . Education Index , and the Book Review Digest . 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESOURCES FOR RESEARCH 

James G. McCullagh 

ABSTRACT: This bibliography includes a listing of research 
methods textbooks for the social and behavioral sciences, 
social work, and education, as well as readings in the areas 
of statistics and statistical programs, grant and research 
proposal s, cl inical research designs, evaluation, methods, 
tests and measurements, ethics and research, and qualitative 
research. 

This bibliography is intended to be a companion to the reference 
lists found at the end of chapters in this handbook. Collectively they 
represent a valuable resource for further study and access to other 
reference lists. The literature of the facets of the research process 
is extensive. This bibliography suggests additional sources to facili- 
tate the review of material previously studied and to explore topics of 
"Interest. Readers should feel free to browse among the various collec- 
tions in a university library using the references found in this hand- 
book as a starting point. 

Research Textbooks 

Textbooks for research methods courses for education, social work, 
and the social and behavioral sciences are listed below. All have been 
published in the 1980s. They provide a current overview of the research 
process, orient the reader to particular areas of interest, and include 
extensive references. Many such texts exist, and updated editions as 
well as new texts are published regularly. 

Education 

Best, J. W., & Kahn, J. V. (1986). Research In education (5th ed.). Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, xiv, 380 pages. 

Borg, W. R., & Gall, M. D. (1983). Education research; An Introduction (4th ed.). New 
York: Longman, xxxvi, 936 pages. 

Gates, W. M. (1985). A practical guide to educational research . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, xvi, ?52 pages. 
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Cohen, L., & Manlon, L. (1985). Research methods in education (2nd ed.). London: Croom 
Helm, xxil, 383 pages. 

Crowl. T. K. (1986). Fundamentals of research: A practical guide for educators and 
special educators . Columbus, DH: Publishing Horizons, xii, 241 pages. 

Hopkins, C. D. (1980). Understanding educational research: An inquiry approach . Columbus, 
DH: Merrill . xvi , 527 pages. 

Moore, G. W. (1983). Develop ing and evaluating educational research . Boston: Little, 
Brown, xvi, 432 pages. 

Slavin, R. E. (1984). Research methods in education: A practical guide . Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ: Prentice-Hall, xiv, 306 pages. 

Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Babbie. E. R. (1986). The practice of social research (4th ed.). Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 
xxll, 577 pages. 

Bailey, K. D. (1987). Methods of social research (3rd ed.). New York: Press Press, xxvl, 
533 pages. 

Baker, T. L. (1988). Doing social research . New York: McGraw-Hill, xxvi , 483 pages. 

Chadwick, B. A., Bahr, H. M., & Albrecht, S. L. (1984). Social science research methods . 
X, 454 pages. 

Craig, J. R., & Metze, L. P (1986). Methods of psychological research (2nd ed.). 
Monterey, CA: Brooks/Cole, xx, 322 pages. 

Drew, C. J., i Hardman, M. L. (1985). Designing and conducting behavioral research . New 
York: Pergamon Press, vi, 305 pages. 

Guy, R. F., Edgley, C. E., Arafat, I., & Allen, D. E. (1987). Social research methods: 
Puzzles and solutions . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, x, 470 pages. 

Jones, R. A. (1985). Research methods In the social and behavioral sciences . Sunderland, 
MA: Sinauer Associates, xvi, 411 pages. 

Jung, J. (1982). The experimenter's challenge: Methods and issues in psychological 
research . New York: Macmillan. xii, 429 pages. 

Kidder, L. H., & Judd, C. M. (1986). Research methods in social relations (5th ed.). New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, xii, 563 pages. 

Monette, D. R., Sullivan, T. J., i DeJong, C. R. (1986). Applied soda! research: Too! 
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for the human services . New York: HrU, Rinehart and Winston, xx, 416 pages. 

Rosenthal, R., & Rosnow, K. L. (1984). Essentials cf behavioral research: Methods and 
data analysis . New York: McGraw-Hill. xx. 519 pages. 

Rubin, H. J. (1983). Applied social research . Columbus, OH: Merrill, vlll, 502 pages. 

Shontz, F. C. (1986). Fundamentals of research In the behavioral sciences: Principles and 
practice . Washington, DC: American Psychiatric Press, xvl, 323 pages. 

Social Work 

Arkava, M. L., & Lane, T. A. (1983). Beginning social work research . Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon. v1, 245 pages. 

Atherton, C. R., & Klemmack, D. L. (1982). Research methods In social work: An Introduc- 
tion . Lexington, MA: D. C. Heath, xvlil, 330 pages. 

Bloom, M. (1986). The experiencp of research . New York: Macmll'ian. x11, 401 pages. 

Grinnell, R. M., Jr. (Ed.). (1988). Social work research and evaluation (3rd edJ. 
Itasca, IL: Peacock, xx, 544 pages. 

Reld, W. J., & Smith, A. D. (1981). Research In social work . New York: Columbia 
University Press, xii, 417 pages. 

Schuerman, J. R. (1983). Research and evaluation in the human services . New York: Free 
Press, xiv, 224 pages. 

Wechsler, H., Reinherz, H. Z., & Dobbin, D. D. (Eds.). (1981). Social work research In 
the human services (2nd ed.). New York: Human Sciences Press. 358 pages. 

Grant and Research Proposals 

Behling, J. H. (1984). Guidelines for preparing the research proposal ^Rev. ed.). Lanham, 
MD: University Press of America. vi, 82 pages. 

Holm, D. H. (1984). Iowa directory of foundations . Dubuque, lA: Trumpet Associates. 1v, 
108 pages. 

Krathwohl , D. R. (1988). How to prepare a research proposal: Guideline, for funding and 
dissertations in the social and behavioral sciences (3rd ed.). Syracuse, NY: 
Syracuse University Press. 302 pages. 

Lauffer, A. (1977). Grantsmanship . Beverly Hills, CA: SAGE. 120 pages. 

Lee, L. (1981). The grants jame. San Francisco: Harbor, vlll, 177 pages. 
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Lefferts, R. (1982). Getting a grant in the 1980s; How to write successful grant propos- 
als_ (2nd ed.), Englewood Cliffs. NJ: Prentice-Hall, viii, 168 pages. 

Quarles, S. D. (Ed.). (1986). Guide to federal funding for social scientists . New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, xii, 382 pages. 

Shellow, J. R. (Ed.). (1985). Grant seekers guide (rev.). Mt. Kisco. Nfw York: Moyer 
Bell . X, 550 pages. 

Clinical Research/Single Subject Design 

Barlow, D. H., & Hersen. M. (1984). Single case experimental designs: Strategies for 
studying behavior change (2nd ed.). New York: Pergamon Press, xii, 419 pages. 

Bloom, M., & Fischer, J. (1982). Evaluating practice: Guidelines for the accountable 
professional . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, xli, 512 pages. 

Jayaratne, S., & Levy. R. L. (1979). Empirical clinical practice . New York: Columbia 
University Press. xvMi, 340 pages. 

Kazdin, A. E. (]'*32). Si ngle-case research designs: Methods for clinical and applied 
settings . New York: Oxford University Press, xiv, 368 pages. 

Rosenblatt, A., & Waldfogel, 0. (EdsJ. (1983), Handbook of clinical social work . San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xxx, 1181 pages. See especially Section IV, New Applications 
of Research in Clinical Practice, pages 549-720. 

Tawney, J. W., & Gast, 0. L. (1984). Single subject research in special education . 
Columbus, OH: Merrill, xiv, 433 pages. 

Tripodi, T., & Epstein, I. (1980). Research techniques for clinical social workers . New 
York: Columbia University Press, x, 255 pages. 

Evaluation 

Many of the listed sources comprise the nine volume Program Evalu- 
ation Kit developed by the Center for the Study of Evaluation, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles and published by SAGE Publications. See 
also Appendix A for selected excerpts from the NASW Standards for Social 
Work Services in Schoo ls regarding evaluation of services. 

Brinkerhoff, R. 0., Brethower, D. M., HluchyJ, T., & Nowakowski, J. R. (1983). Program 
evaluation; A practitioner's guide for trainers and educators . Boston: 
Kluwer-Nijhoff . xxviii, 385 pages. 
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Cronbach, L. J. (1982). Designing evaluations of educational and social programs . San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xxvi, 374 pages. 

Fltz-Gibbon, C. T.. & Morris, L. L. (1987). How to analyze data (Vol. 8). Newbury Park. 
CA: SAGE. 162 pages. 

Fitz-Glbbon, C. T., & Morris, L. L. (1987). How to design a program evaluation (Vol. 3). 
Newbury Park, CA: SAGE. 168 pages. 

Henerson, M. E., Morris, L. L., & Fltz-G^bbon, C. T. (1987). How to measure actltude s 
(Vol. 6). Newbury Park, CA: SAGE. 185 pages. 

Herman, J. L., Morris, L. L., & Fitz-Glbbon. C T. (1987). Eva1uator*s handbook (Vol. 1). 
Newbury Park: SAGE. 159 pages. 

Isaac, S., & Michael, W. B. (1981). Handbook in research and evaluation (2nd ed.). San 
Diego: EdITS. vi, 234 pages. 

King, J. A., Morris, L. L., & Fitz-Glbbon, C. T. (1987). How to assess program Implemen- 
tation (Vol. 5). Newbury Park, CA: SAbE. 143 pages. 

Morell, J. A. (1979). Program evaluation In social research . New York: Pergamon Press, 
xvl, 193 pages. 

Morris, L. L.. Fitz-Gibbon, C. T., & Freeman, M. E. (1987). How to communicate evaluation 
findings (Vol. 9). Newbury Park, CA: SAGE. 92 pages. 

Morris, L. L., Fitz-Gibbon, C. T., & Lindheim. E. (1987). How to measure performance and 
use tests (Vol. 7). Newbury Park. CA: SAGE. 164 pages. 

Patton, M. Q. (1987). How to use qualitative methods in evaluation (Vol. 4). Newbury 
Park, CA: SAGE. 176 pages 

Rossi, P. H., & Freeman, H. E. (1982). Evaluation: A systematic approach (2nd ed.). 
Beverly Hills, CA: SAGE. 351 pages. 

Rutman, L. (1980). Planning useful evaluations: EvaluabiHty assessment . Beverly Hills, 
CA: SAGE. 208 pages. 

Stecher, B. M., & Davis, W. A. (1987). How to focus an evaluation (Vol. 2). Newbury P?rk, 
CA: SAGE. 94 pages. 

Theobald, W. F. (1985). The evaluation of human service programs . Champaign, IL: Manage- 
ment Learning Laboratories, xii, 170 pages. 

Worthen. B. R., & Sanders, J. R. (1987). Educational evaluation: Alternative approaches 
and practical guidelines . New York: Longman, xiv, 450 pages. 
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statistics 

Most research textbooks include one or more chapters on "Data 
Analysis and Statistics". They are useful for review, especially if one 
is conducting survey research or performing less complex statistical 
analyses. Included also are a few basic statistics textbooks and two 
that were written for social workers. For determining statistical and 
practical significance of client change using single-system design 
research, readers may refer to the section below, "Data Analysis: 
Single System Designs". 

Researchers who need to analyze data and perform statistical opera- 
tions will use a statistical package such as SPSSX on a computer. SPSSX 
is a highly sophisticated program. "The SPSSX Irformation Analysis 
System is a comprehensive tool for managing, analyzing, and displaying 
information. It can take data frorr almost any type of file (or combine 
several files) and turn them into meaningful information: tabulated 
reports, plots of distribution and trends, and results from a wide vari- 
ety of statistical procedures. SPSSX brings together data management, 
report writing, and statistical analysis in one comprehensive system 
with a single language" (SPSSX users guide. 1986. p. 1). 

Other software packages include (1) SAS (Statistical Analysis 
System). (2) BMDP (biomedical computer programs), and (3) MINITAB. 
References listed below— from the most basic to advanced— are for SPSSX. 
It is possible to self-instruct but one or more university courses are 
recommended. Again, such statistical programs are best used I'or large 
data sets and extensive or complex statistical analysis. 

Taxtbooks 

Besag. F. P.. i Besag. P. L. (1985). Statistics for the helping professions . Beverly 
Hills. CA: SAGE. 375 pages. 

Chrlstensen. L. B.. & Stoup. C. M. (1986) Introduction to statistics for the social and 
behavioral sciences . Belmont. CA: Brooks/Cole. x. 566 pages. 

Craft. J. L. (1985). Statistics and data analysis for social workers . Itasca. IL: 
Peacock. v1 , 160 pages. 

Downle. N. M.. & Heath, R. W. (1983). Basic statistical methods (5th ed.). New York: 
Harper & Row. vlll. 371 pages. 
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Hinkle, 0. E., Wler^ma, W., & Jurs, S. G. (1988). Applied statistics for the behavioral 
sciences (2nd ed.). Boston: Houghton Mifflin, xx, 682 pages. 

Hor/itz, L., & Ferleger, L. (1980). Statistics for social change . Boston: South End 
Press. x1v, 3''»i pages. 

Lutz, G. M. (1983). Understanding social statistics . New York: Macfninan. xlv, 530 pages. 
Welnbach, R. W., & Grlnnell, R. M., Jr. (1987). Statistics for social workers . New York: 
Longman. x11, 212 pages. 

Statistical Packages: SPSS 

Baker, T. L. (1988). D oing social research . New York: McGraw-Hill. Appendix C, pages 

443-453, Is a basic introduction to SPSSX. 
Hedderson, J. (1987). SPSSX made clmple . Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. xvl, 253 pages. 

Jacques, J. M. (1986). A learner's guide to SPSSX. In E. Babble, The practice of social 
research (4th ed.) (pp. 497-552). Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. 

Norusis, M. J. (1986). The SPSS guide to data analysis . Chicago: SPSS, xlv, 402 pag^^s. 

Norusis, M. J. (1CJ5). SPSSX advanced statistics guide . New York: McGraw-Glll. v1, 505 
pages. 

Norusis, M. J. (1983). S PSSX: Introductory statistics guide . Chicago: SPSS. x11, 276 
pages. 

i 

SPSS. (1984). SPSSX basics . New York: McGraw-Hill, x, 214 pages. 

SPSS. (1986). SPSSX user's guide (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, xlv, 988 pages. 

Data Analysis: Single System Designs 

Behling, J. H., & Merves, E. S. (1984). The practice of clinical research: The single 
case method . Lanham, MD: University Press of America. See especially Chs. 6-7, 
"Methods of Data Analysis" and "Statistical Techniques for Data Analysis". 

Bloom, M., & Fischer, J. (1982). Evaluating practice: Guidelines for the accountable pro- 
fessional . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. See Chs. 19-22, "Basic Principles of 
Analysis", "Visual Analysis of Single System Design Data", "Statistical Approaches 
to the Analysis of Single System Design Data", and ":)elect1ng a Procedure for 
Analyzing Data". 

Gingerlch, W. J. (1983). Significance testing In single-case research. In A. Rosenblatt & 
D. Waldfogel (Eds.), Handbook of clinical social work (pp. 694-720). San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. 
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Kazdin, A. E, (1984). Statistical analyses for single-case experimental designs. In D. 
H. Barlow & M. Hersen.. Single case experimental designs: Strategies for studying 
b ehavior change (2nd edJ (pp. 285-324). New York: Pergamon Press. 



Methods 

Babble, E. R. (1973). Survey research methods . Belmont, CA: Wadsworth. xlv, 384 pages. 

Berdle, D. R., Anderson, J. F., & Niebuhr, M. A. (1986). Questionnaires: Design and Use 
(2nd ed.). Metuchen, NJ: Scarecrow Press, xlv, 330 pages. 

Brenner, M., Brown, J., & Canter, D. (Ed.). (1985). The research interview: Uses and 
approaches . Orlando, FL: Academic Press, xlv, 276 pages. 

Bromley, D. B. (1986). The case-study method In psychology and related disciplines . 
Chichester, England: Wiley, xlv, 351 pages. 

Cooper, H. M. (1984). The integrative research review: A systematic approach. Beverly 
Hills, CA: SAGE. 144 pages. 

Prey, J. H. (1983). Survey research by telephone . Beverly Hills, CA: SAGE. 209 pages. 

McKillip, J. (1987). Need analysis: Tools for the human services and education . Newbury 
Park, CA: SAGE. 143 pages. 

Stewart, D. W. (1984). Secondary research: Information sources and methods . Beverly 
Hills, CA: SAGE. 135 pages. 

Yin, R. K. (1984). Case study research: Design and methods . Beverl> Hills, CA: SAGE. 160 
pages. 

Ethics and Research 

Assessment and Ethics 

Helton, G. B., Workman, E. A., & Matuszek, P. A. (1982). Psychoeducatlonal assessment: 
Integrating concepts and techniques . New York: Grune & Stratton. See Part I, "Legal 
and Ethical Considerations", pages 43-117. 

Rekers, G. A. (1984). Ethical Issues in child behavioral assessment. In T. H. Ollendick & 
H. Hersen (Eds.), Child behavioral assessment: Principles and procedures (pp. 244- 
262). New York: Pergamon Press. 

Social Work Practice 



Loewenberg, F., & Dolgoff, R. (1988). Ethical decisions for social work practice (3rd 
ed.). Itasca, IL: Peacock, xvi, 174 pages. 

Reamer, F. G. (1982). Ethical dilemmas in social service . New York: Columbia Univer.iity 
Press, xvi 11, 280 pages. 
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jaiBer. F, 6. (.987). Values and ethics. In NASW (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Social Work (Vol. 
2) (pp. 801-809). Silver Spring. MO: NASW. 

Rhodes. M. L. (1986). Ethical dilemmas In social work practice . Boston: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul • xlv. 200 pages. 

Rosenblatt. A.. & Waldfogel. 0. (Eds.). (1983). Handbook of clinical social work . San 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass. See Section VI. "Values. Ethics, and Legal Issues", pages 
845-972, 

Yelaja. S. A. (Ed.). (1982). Ethical Issues In social work , Springfield. IL: Charles C. 
Thomas, xlv. 451 pages. 

Social Work Research 

Gilchrist. L. 0.. & Schlnke. S. P. (1988). Research ethics. In R, M. Grinnell. Jr. (EdJ. 
Social work research and evaluation (3rd edJ (pp. 65-79). Itasca. IL: Peacock, 

Gillespie. 0. F. (1987). Ethical Issues In research. In NASW (Ed.). Encyclopedia of 
social work (Vol. 1) (pp. 503-512). Silver Spring. MO: NASW. 

Jankovlc. J. (1982). Human subjects and the ethics of school social work research. In R. 
T, Constable & J. P. Flynn (Eds.). School social work: Practice and research 
perspectives (pp. 369-374). Homewood. IL: Oorsey. 

Stelner. J. R.. & Pastorello. T. (1982). Olfferentlal ethical orientations to practice 
and research In school social work. In R. T. Constable & J, P, Flynn (Eds.), School 
social work: Practice and research perspectives (pp, 309-321). Homewood. IL: 
Oorsey. 

Yelaja. S. A. (1982). Human subjects for research and experimentation. In S, A. Yelaja 
(Ed.). Ethical issues In social work (pp. 312-337). Springfield. IL: Charles C. 
Thomas. 

Counseling 

Corey, G.. Corey. M. S.. & Callanan. P. (1988). Issues and ethics In the helping 
professions (3rd ed.). Pacific Grove, CA: Brooks/Cole, xx, 441 pages. 

Van Hoose, W. H., i Kottler, J. A. (1985). Ethical and legal Issue In counseling and 
psycotherapy (2nd ed.). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xxlv, 258 pages. Annotated 
bibliography, 221-231. 

Social and Behavioral Sciences 

American Psychological Association, (1982), Ethical principles In th > conduct of research 
with human participants. Washington, OC: Author. 76 pages. 
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BeauchamD. T. L.. Faden, R. R.. Wallace. R. J., Jr.. i Walters. L. (Eds.). (1982). Ethl- 
ca' Issues 1n social science research . Baltimore. MD: The John Hopkins University 
Press. x11 . 436 pages. 

Bower. R. T.. i de Gasparls. P. (1978). Ethics In social research: Protecting the Inter- 
ests of human subjects . New York: Praeger. x. 227 pages. Includes extensive 
annotated bibl 1og'*aphy on literature primarily published between 1965 and 1976. pp. 
85-220. 

CQSsell. J.. & Jacobs. S. (Eds.). (1987). Handbook of ethical Issues In anthropology . 
Washington. DC: American Anthropological Association. 1v. 104 pages. 

Reece. R. D.. & Slegal. H. A. (1986) Studying people: A primer In the ethics of social 
research . Macon. 6A: Mercer University Press, x. 221 pages. 

Reynolds. P. D. (1979). Ethical dilemmas and social science research . San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass. xxll. 505 pages. 

Reynolds. P. D. (1982). Ethics and social science research . Englewood Cliffs. NJ: 
Prentice-Hall. xlv. 191 pages. 

Schuler. H. (1982). E thical problems In psychological research (Trans, by M. S. Woodruff 
& R. A. Wicklund). New York: Academic Press, xvlll. 269 pages. 

Chapters In Texbooks (For full citation see "Textbooks") 

Babble. The practice of social research . Ch. 19. "The Ethics and Politics of Social 
Research". 

Bailey. Methods of social research . Ch. 17. "Ethics In Social Research". 

Baker. Doing social research . Ch. 3. "The uses and abuses of social research". 

Drew & Hardman. Designing and conducting behavioral research . Ch. 3. "Ethical Issues In 
conducting research". 

Jung. The experimenter's challenge . Ch. 15. "What are the experimenter's ethical dilem- 
mas?". Ch. 16. "What alternative, do we have?". 

Kidder & Judd. Research Methods In Social Relations . Ch. 18. "Ethical Implications". 
(Written by S. Cook) 

Monette. et al. Ap plied social resear ch. Ch. 3. "Ethical Issues In social research". 

Rosenthal & Rosnow. Essentials of behavioral research . Ch. 14. "Ethics and values In 
human research". 

Rubin. Applied social research . Ch. 2. "Organizational research and ethical dilemmas". 
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Tawney & Gast. Single subject research in special education . Ch. 14, "Ethical Principles 
and Practices". 

Ethical Codes (For full citation see appropriate section) 

American Anthropological Association. (1983). Professional ethics: Statements and proce- 
dures of the American Anthropological Associatio n. Washington, DC: Author. 

Bailey. Methods of social research . Appendix C, "Code of Professional Ethics and 
Practices of the American Association for Public Opinion Research". 

Bower 4 de Gasparls. Ethics in social research . Appendix A, "Ethical codes of Profession- 
al Associations". 

Loewenberg & Oolgoff. Ethlc&l decisions for social work practice . Appendix B Includes 
codes of NASW, National Association of Black Social Workers, and National Federation 
of Societies for Clinical Social Work. 

National Association of Social Workers. (1980). Code of ethics . Washington, DC: Author. 
See Appendix B for selected excerpts. 

National Federation of Societies for Clinical Social Work. (1987). Code of ethics. 
Clinical Social Work Journal , 15^, 81-91. See Appendix C for selected excerpts. 

Reynolds. Ethics and social science research . Appendices Include codes of the American 
Anthropological Association, American Political Science Association, American 
Psychological Association, and the American Sociological Association. 

Rubin. Applied social research . Page 44, "Summary of the Ethical Code of the Evaluation 
Research Society (1981)". 

Schuler. Ethical probler,is in psychological research . Appendix Includes numerous codes for 
psychologists. 

Van Hoosc & Kottler. Ethical and legal Issues In counseling and psycotherapy Codes are 
Included In the appendices for the American Psychological Association, American 
Association for Counseling and Development, American Association for Marriage and 
Family Therapy, and NASW. 

Yelaja. Ethical Issues In social work . Appendix B Includes codes for the Alberta Associa- 
tion of Social Workers, British Association of Social Workers, Canadian Association 
of Social Workers, and NASW. 

Tests and Measurements 

Introduction to Measurement and Testing 

Arkava, M. L., & Snow, M. (1978). Psychological tests and social work practice; An 

Introductory guide . Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, x, 100 pages. 
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Corcoran, K. J. (1988). Selecting a measuring instrument. In R. M. Grinnell, Jr. (Ed.), 
Social work research and evaluation (3rd ed.) (pp. 137-155). Itasca, IL: Peacock. 

Corcoran, K., & Fischer, J. (1987). Measures for clinical practice: A sourcebook . New 
York: Free Press. See Part I, "Measurement and Practice", which Includes chapters on 
"Basic Principles of Measurement", "Advantages and Disadvantages of Rapid Assessment 
Instruments", "Selecting Measures for Practice", and "Administering the 
Instruments". 

Gabel, S., Oster, 6. D., & Butnick, S. M. (19B6). Understanding psychological testing In 



children; A guide for health professionals . New York: Plenum, x, 1B4 pages. 

Hudson, W. W., & Thyer, B. A. (1987). Research measures and Indices In direct practice. 
In NASW (Ed.), Encyclopedia of social work (Vol. 2) (pp. 487-498). Silver Spring, 



Love, H. D. (1985). Psychological evaluation of exceptional children . Springfield, IL: 
Charles C Thomes. vlll, 123 pages. 

Wodrlch, D. L. (1984). Children's psychological testing: A guide for nonpsychologlsts . 
Baltimore, MO: Paul H. Brookes, x, 196 pages. 

Basic Reference Sources on Tests 

The Buros Institute of Mental Measurements, named in honor of Oscar 
Buros, and now housed at The University of Nebraska-Lincoln, has contin- 
ued the work of Buros, who was a leader in editing and publishing numer- 
ous books on testing. Listed below are works edited by Buros and his 
successor James V. Mitchell, Jr., who is now the Director of the Insti- 
tute. These works, considered standard basic reference sources for 
information on tests, are classified into three categories: 

Mental Measurements Yearbooks (MMY) . Nine have been publ ished 
since 1938; only the two most recent are cited below. In July, 1988. 
The Supplement to the Ninth Mental Measurements Yearbook wi 1 1 be 
published. 

Buros, 0. K. (Ed.). (1978/. The eighth mental measurements yearbook (2 vols.). Highland 
Park, NJ: Gryphon Press, xllv, 1155 pages. 

Mitchell, J. v., Jr. (Ed.). (1985). The ninth mental measurements yearbook (2 vols.). 
Lincoln: University of ebraska Press, xxx, 2002 pages. 

Tests in Print (TIP) . Three have been published and are cited 
below. 



MD: NASW. 
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Buros, O.K. (Ed.). (1961). Tests In print . Highland Park, NJ: Gryphon Press, xxx, 479 
pages. 

Buros, 0. K. (Ed.). (1974). Tests In print il . Highland Park, NJ: Gryphon Press, xl, 1107 
pages. 

Mitchell, J. v., Jr. (Ed.). (1983). Tests In print III . Lincoln- University of Nebraska 
Press, xxxll, 714 pages. 

Separate Monographs . Only two of about 14 monographs are listed 
below. 

Buros, 0. K. (Ed.). (1970). Personality tests and reviews . Highland Park, NJ: Gryphon 
Press, xxxii, 1659 pages. 

Buros, 0. K. (Ed.). (1975). Personality tests and reviews II . Highland Park, NJ: Gryphon 
Press, xxxl , 841 pages. 

How to Use the Buros^ Collection on Tests . The reader may refer to 
the latest editions of the MMY and TIP, which provide specific instruc- 
tions on their use. One might assume, for example, that one is inter- 
ested in using an instrument to assess adaptive behavior of preschool 
children. If one knows the name of a specific instrument, such as the 
D evelop'nental Profile II ( DP II ) , the reader could turn to the ninth MMY 
and find on pages 466-469 a brief description of the DP II , including 
the publisher and two reviews of the instrument. A publishers' direc- 
tory is fo'nd in volume II of the MMY9. The reader is also referred to 
TIP III (T3:698), which includes a list of references. If one were 
uncertain on which instrument to use or wanted to compare different 
adaptive assessment instruments, one could turn to the Classified Sub- 
ject Index in volume 2 of the MMY9 and find the subject category 
"Developmental". TIP III also serves as a master index to previously 
published tests in the eight MMYs . 

An online computer database is also available through Bibliographic 
Retrieval Service (BRS) with the search label of MMYD. If one is uncer- 
tain of a specific instrument to use or wants current information on a 
scale, an online search can be productive. The reader might also con- 
sider using the Educational Testing Service Test Collection database 
through BRS. (See Schrader in this handbook for a discussion of data- 
bases.) 
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Assassroent 

Goldman, J., Stein, C. L., & Guerry, S. (1983). P sychological methods of child 
assessment . New York: Brunner/Mazel . xvi, 396 pages. 

Haynes, S. N., & Wilson, C. C. (1979). Behavioral assessment: Recent advances In methods, 
concepts, and application s. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xvlll, 526 pages. 

Helton, G. B., Workman, E. A., & Matuszek, P. A. (1982). Psychoeducatlonal assessment: 
Integrating concepts and techniques . New York: Grune & Stratton. xvlll, 364 pages. 
See especially chapters on "Assessment of Social /Emotional Functioning", "Assessment 
of Adaptive Behavior", and "Assessment of Environmental Influences on School 
Coping". 

Ollendick, T. H., & Hersen. M. (Eds.). (1984). Child behavioral assessment: Principles 
and procedures . New York: Pergamon Press, x, 277 pages. 

Sattler, J. M. (1988). Assessment of children (3rd ed.). San Diego: Author, xxvlll, 995 
pages. 

Shapiro, E. S. (1987). Behavioral assessment In school psychology . Hillsdale, NJ: 
Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, xlv, 255 pages. See especially chapters, "Assessing 
Behavioral and Emotional Problems" and "Assessing Adaptive Behavior". 

Simeonsson, R. J. (1986). Psychological and developmental assessment of special children . 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, x, 437 pages. 

Taylor, R. L. (1984). Assessment of exceptional students: Educational and psychological 
procedures . Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, x, 389 pages. 

Prtschool and School Children 

Barnes, K. E. (1982). Preschool screening: The measurement and prediction of children 
at-risk . Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, x, 255 pages. 

Bettenburg, A. (1985). Assessment: Instruments and procedures for assessing young child- 
ren . St. Paul: Minnesota Department of Education. x1, 236 pages. 

Cohen, L. (1976). Educational research in classrooms and schools: A manual of materials 
and methods . London: Harper & Row. xvi, 426 pages. 

Compton, C. (1984). A guide to 75 tests for special education . Belmont, CA: Fearon Educa- 
tion, x, 341 pages. 

Goodwin, W. L., & Driscoll. L. A. (1980). Handbook for measurement and evaluation in 
early childhood education . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xx, 632 pages. 
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Iowa Department of Public Instruction. (1985). Iowa criteria for preschool handicapped . 
Des Moines: Author. 1v, 42 pages. 

Johnson, H. W. (1979). Preschool test descriptions; Test matrix and correlated test 
desclptors . Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, x, 293 pages. 

Johnson, 0. G. (1976). Tests and measurements In child development: Handbook II (Vols. 1 
& 2). San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xlv, 1327 pages. 

Johnson, 0. G., & Bommarito, J. W. (1971). Tests and measurements In child development: A 
handbook . San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. xvl, 518 pages. 

Lichtenstein, R., & Ireton, H. (1984). Preschool screening: Identifying young children 
with developmental and educational problems . Orlando, FL: Grune & Stratton. x11, 306 
pages. 

Southworth. L. E., Burr, R. L., i Cox, A. E. (1980). Screening and evaluating the young 
child: A handbook of instruments to use from infancy to six years . Springfield, IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, x1v, 201 pages. 

Wood, F. H., Smith, C. R., i Grimes, J. (Eds.). (1985). The Iowa assessment model In 
behavioral disorders: A training manual . Des Moines: State Department of Public 
Instruction, vi, 261 pages. 

Scales 

Andrulls, R. S. (1977). Adult assessment: A source book of tests and measures of human 
behavior . Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas, xx, 325 pages. 

Bonjean, C. M., Hill, R. J., & McLemore, S. D. (1967). Sociological measurement: An 
inventory of scales and indices . San Francisco: Chandler, xvl, 580 pages. 

Brods' y, S. L., & Smitherman, H. 0. (1983). Handbook of scales for research In crime and 
delinquency . New York: Plenum Press. xxv1, 615 pages. 

Chun, K., Cobb, S., & French, J. R. P. (1975). Measures for psychological assessment: A 
guide to 3,000 original sources and their applications . Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, Institute for Social Research, xxvl, 664 pages. 

Corcoran, K., & Fischer, J. (1987). Me asures for clinical practice: A sourcebook . New 
York: Free Press, xxviil. 482 pages. 

Educational Testinj Service. (1975 to date). Tests In microfiche: Annotated Index . 
Princeton, NJ: Author. A series of booklets which lists unpublished tests that are 
available In microfiche. 
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Goldman. B. A., & Saunders, J. L. (1974). Directory of unpublished experimental measures 
(Vol. 1). New York: Behavioral Publications, xlv, 223 pages. 

Goldman, B. A., & Busch, J. C. (1978). Directory of unpublished experimental measures 
(Vol. 2). New York: Human Sciences Press. xH, 518 pages. 

Goldman. B. A., & Busch, J. C. (1982). Directory of unpublished experimental measures 
(Vol. 3). New York: Human Sciences Press, xlv, 441 pages. 

Goldman, B. A., & Osborne, W. L. (1985). Directory of unpublished experimental measures 
(Vol. 4). New York: Human Sciences Press. 423 pages. 

Hudson, W. W. (1982). The clinical measurement package: A field manual . Homewood. IL: 
Dorsey. xvl, 159 pages. 

Keyser, D. J., & Sweetland, R. C. (Eds.). (1984 to 1986). Test critiques (Vols, i-5) . 
Kansas City, MO; Test Corporation of America. x11, 3762 pages. 

Krug. S. E. (Ed.). (1987). Psychware sourcebook (2nd ed.). Kansas City, MO: Test Corpora- 
tion of Afrerlca. xlv, 456 pages. Includes a listing of "computer-based products with 
assessment applications" and a directory of suppliers. 

Lake, D. G., Miles, M. B., & Earle, R. B. (Eds.). (1973). Measuring human behavior: Tools 
for the assessment of social functioning . New York: Teachers College Press, xvlll. 
422 pages. 

Levy, P., & Goldstein, H. (Comps.). (1984). Tests In education: A book of critical 
reviews . London: Academic Press, xxx, 718 pajes. 

Miller, D. C. (1983). Handbook of research design and social measurement (4th ed.). New 
York: Longman, xvlll, 678 pages. See Part 4, "Selected Soclometric Scales and 
Indexes", pages 271-567. 

Pfelffer, J. W., & Heslin, R. (1973). Instrumentation In human relations training . Iowa 
City. lA: University Associates, xlv, 306 pages. 

Robinson, J. P., & Shaver, P. R. (1973). Measures of social psychological attitudes (rev 
ed.). Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, vlll, 750 
pages. 

Shaw, M. E., & Wright, J. M. (1967). Scales for the measure m ent of attitudes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, xxll, 604 pages. 
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Straus, A., & Brown, B. W« (1978) • Family medsurement techniques: Abstracts of 
pu. ished Instruments, 1935-1974 (rev. ed.). Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press. 

Sweetland, R. C, & Keyser, D. J. (1986). Tests: A comprehensive reference for assess- 
ments In psychology, education, and business (2nd ed.). Kansas City, MO: Test 
Corporation of America. x11, 1122 pages. 

Waskow, I. E., & Parloff, M. B. (Eds.). (1975). Psychotherapy change measures (PHEW No. 
74-120). Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. x11, 327 pages. 

Nonreactlve Measures 

Webb, E. T., Campbell, D. T., Schwartz, R. D., Sechrest, L., & Grove, J. B. (1981). Non- 
reactive measures in the social sciences (2nd ed ). Boston: Houghton Mifflin, x, 394 
pages. 

Qualitative Research 

This section is intended to complement the references included in 
the reprint by Ruckdeschel and the chapters by Tripodi and Roberts and 
McCullagh. The sources listed below primarily come from the disciplines 
of sociology and anthropology and the field of education. SAGE Publica- 
tions, with the leadership of the series editors John Van Maanen, Peter 
K. Manning, and Marc L. Miller, has published 12 volumes in the Qualita- 
tive Research Methods Series, which are included in the listing. 

Adler, P. A., i Adler, P. (1987). Membership roles In field research (Vol. 6). Newbury 
Park, CA: SAGE. 95 pages. 

Agar, M. H. (1986). Speaking of ethnography (Vol. 2). Beverly Hills, CA: SAGE. 79 pages. 

Burgess, R. G. (Ed.). (1985). Field methods In the study of education . London: Falmer 
Press. X, 300 pages. 

Ellen, R. F. (Ed.). (1984). Ethnographic research: A guide to general conduct . London: 
Academic Press, xvl, 403 pages. 

Fielding, N. G., & Fielding. J. L. (1986). Linking data (Vol. 4). Beverly Hills, CA: 
SAGE. 96 pages. 

Gephart, R. P. (1988). Ethnostatlstlcs: Qualitative foundations for quantitative research 
(Vol. 12). Newbury Park, CA: SAGE. 72 pages. 

Goetz, J. P., & LeCompte, M. D. (1984). Ethnography and qualitative design In educational 
research. Orlando, FL: Academic Press, xlv, 292 pages. 
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Gubrlum. J. F. (1988). Analyzing field reality (Vol. 8). Newbury Park. CA: SAGE. 79 
pages. 

Kirk. J., i Miller. M. L. (1986). Reliability and validity In qualitative research (Vol. 
1). Beverly Hills. CA: SAGE. 87 pages. 

Manning. P. K. (1987). Semiotics and fleldwork (Vol. 7). Newbury Park. CA: SAGE. 79 
pages. 

Nob! It. G. W.. i Hare. R. D. (1988). M eta-ethnography: Synthesizing qualitative studies 
(Vol. 11). Newbury Park. CA: SAGE. 88 pages. 

Pelto. P. J.. & Pelto. G. H. (1978). Anthropological research: The structure of Inquiry 
(2nd ed.). Cambridge University Press, xvi. 333 pages. 

Punch. M. (1986). The politics and ethics of fleldwork (Vol. 3). Beverly Hills. CA: SAGE. 
93 pages. 

Rynklewlch. M. A.. & Spradley. J. P. (Eds.). (1976). Ethics and anthropology: Dilemmas In 
fleldwork . New York: Wiley. x11. 186 pages. 

Schein, E. H. (1987). The clinlclal perspective In fleldwork (Vol. 5). Newbury Park, CA: 
SAGE. 72 pages. 

Schwartz. H.. & Jacobs. J. (1979). Qualitative sor^ology: A method to the madness . New 
York: Free Press, xvill. 458 pages, 

Shafflr. W. B.. Stebblns. R. A.. & Turowetz. A. (Eds.). (1980). Fleldwork experience: 
Qualitative approaches to social research . New York: St. Martin's Press, xlv. 329 
pages. 

Splndler. G. (Ed.). (1982). Doing the ethnography of schooling: Educational anthropology 
In action . New York: Holt. Rinehart and Winston, vlll. 504 pages. 

Spradley. J. P.. & McCurdy. D. W. (1972). The cultural experience: Ethnography In complex 
society . Chicago: Science Research Associates. 1x. 242 pages. 

Taylor. S, J., i Bogdan. R. (1984). Introduction to qualitative research methods: The 
search for meanings (2nd ed.). New York: Wiley, x. 302 pages. 

Van Maanen. J. (1988). Tales of the field: On writing ethnography . Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, xvi. 173 pages. 

Walker. R. (Ed.). (1985). Applied qualitative research . Brookfleld. VT: Gower. v11. 203 
pages. 
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Warren, C. A. 8. (1988). Gender Issues In field research (Vol. 9). Newbury Park, CA: 
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Appendix A 

NASW Standards For Social Work Services in Schools* 

STANDARD 17: All School Social Work Programs, New or Long Standing Shall be Evaluated on 
an Ongoing Basis to Determine their Relevance, Effectiveness, Efficiency, and Contribu- 
tion to the Process of Public School Education. 

Through ongoing program evaluation the social work staff demonstrates Its accounta- 
bility to the school population served, the system of public school education, the 
public, and the standards and ethics of the social work profession. 

The method used in program evaluation shall be reassessed periodically. Whenever 
Indicated, consultation shall be sought to Improve the setting of objectives related to 
pupil problems, the Identification of appropriate tasks to be performed to meet those 
objectives, and the measuring of outcomes of the service. 

Staff reporting forms and other forms of record keeping shall be reviewed periodi- 
cally to be sure they are consonant with the job to be done. The social worker must 
establish a clear and rational basis for choice of approach, and must know to what extent 
that approach has been tested by research. Models of school social work practice should 
be developmental, not static. 

STANDARD 21: School Social Workers Shall Keep Records, Including Reports of Accurate and 
Meaningful Statistics, as Needed for the Management, Evaluation, and Planning of the 
School Social Work Program. 

The utilization of records and statistics Is one way for social workers to demon- 
strate their accountability to school administration and the community. Therefore It Is 
necessary for social workers to quantify and analyze their activities. Moreover, a study 
of program statistics and activity reports can lead to revisions In school social work 
practice to ensure the best possible use of time. 

STANDARD 22: School Social Workers Shall be Responsible for Identifying Individual 
Pupils and Target Pupil Populations In Need of Social Work Services. This Identification 
Shall Come About Through a Process of Needs Assessment That Includes Planned Consultation 
With School System Personnel, Community Representatives, and Pupils and Their Parents. 



*CopyrTght 1978, National Association of Socldl Workers, Inc. Excerpts reprinted 
with penn1s,1on. 
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Assessment Includes a study of psycho-social factors that Interfsre with children's 
adjustwent to school, and a study of the Interaction of pupil characteristics with school 
and coniunlty conditions. More specifically, this weans assessing: 

1. personal characteristics, developmental health and family history, attitudes and 
behavior of the child who has been referred; 

2. Interpersonal problems within the femlly or peer group; 

3. re'>^irts ^n the child's problem by teachers or other pupil specialists; 

4. Institutional factors that may affect children's behaviors; 

5. the type of organizational structure and relationship between school bs:ard, 
school administration and community; 

6. group patterns of pupil achievement and adjustment at critical points of stress 
In the Dupll life cycle; 

7. existing community resouixes for children and young persons; 

8. formal and Informal school policies- 

9. problems and stresses In the educational process as perceived 
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Appendix B 

Code of Ethics cf the National Kssoclatlon of Social Workers* 

I. The Social Worker's Conduct and Comportment as a Social Worker 

E. Scholarship and Kesearch—The social worker engaged In study and research should 
be guided by the conventions of scholarly Inquiry. 

1. The social worker engaged In research should consider carefully Its possible con- 
sequences for human beings. 

2. The social worker engaged In research should ascertain that the consent of parti- 
cipants In the research Is voluntary and Informed, without any Implied depriva- 
tion or penalty for refusal to participate, and with due regard for participants' 
privacy and dignity. 

3. The social worker engaged In research should protect participants ,rom unwarrant- 
ed physical or mental discomfort, distress, harm, danger, or deprivation. 

4. The social worker who engages in the evaluation of services or cases should dis- 
cuss them only for the professional purposes and only with persons directly and 
professionally concerned with them. 

5. Information obtained about participants In research should be treated as confi- 
dential . 

6. The social worker should take credit only for work actually done In connection 
with scholarly and research endeavors and credit contributions made by others. 

II. The Social Worker's Ethical Re?- ponslblllty to Clients 

T- Primacy of Clients' Interests— The social worker's primary responsibility is to 
cl ients. 

1. The social worker should serve clients with devotion, loyalty, determination, and 
the maximum application of professional skill and competence. 

IV, The Social Worker's Ethical Responsibility to Employers and Employing Organizations 

L. Commitments to Employing Organization— The social worker should adhere to cominlt- 
ments rnde to the employing organization. 



♦Copyright 1980, National Association of Social Workers, Inc. Excerpts reprinted 
with permission. 
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1. The social worker should work to Improve the employing agency's policies and pro- 
cedures, and the efficiency and effectiveness of Its services. 

The Social Worker's Ethical Responsibility to the Social Work Profession. 

0. Development of Knowledge— The social worker should take responsibility for Iden- 
tifying, developing, and fully utilizing knowledge for professional practice. 

1. The social worker should base practice upon recognized knowledge relevant to 
social work. 

2. The social worker should critical ly examine, and keep current with emerging 
knowledge relevant to social work. 

3. The social worker should contribute to the knowledge base of social work and 
share research knowledge and practice wisdom with colleagues. 
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Appendix C 
Code of Ethics* 



VII. PURSUIT OF RESEARCH AND SCHOLARLY ACTIVITIES 



In planning, conducting, and reporting a study, the Investigator has the responsi- 
bility to make a careful evaluation of Its ethical acceptability, taking Into account the 
following additional principles for research with human subject? To the extent that 
this appraisal, weighing scientific and humane values, suggests a compromise of any 
principle, the Investigator Incurs an increasingly serious obligation to seek advice and 
to observe stringent safeguards to protect the rights of the research participants* 

(a) In conducting research in institutions or organizations, clinical social workers 
obtain appropriate authority to carry out such research. Host organizations are given 
proper credit for their contributions. 

(b) Ethically acceptable research begins with the establ'shment of a clear and fair 
agreement between the investigator and the research participant that clarifies the 
responsibilities each. The investigator has the obligation to honor all promises and 
commitments included in that agreement. 

(c) Responsibility for the establishment and .itaintenance of acceptable ethical prac- 
tice in research always remains with the inve^itlgator. The investigator is also respons- 
ible for the ethical treatment of research participants by collaborators, assistants, 
students, and employees, all of whom, however, incur parallel obligations. 

(d) Ethical practice requires the investigator to Inform the participant of all fea- 
tures of the research that might reasonably be expected to influence willingness to par- 
ticipate, and to explain all other aspects of the research about ..n'ch the participant 
inquires. Failure to make full discl^^sure imposes additional force to the investigator's 
abiding responsibility to protect the welfare and dignity of the research participant. 
After the dtla are collected, the investigator provides the participant with information 
about the nature of the study in order to removs any misconceptions that may have 
arisen. 

(e) The ethical investigator protects participants from physical and mental discom- 
fort, harm, and danger. 1^ a risk of such consequences exists, the investigator is 



♦Copyright 1978, Human Sciences Press. Excerpts reprinted witii perniission from the 
Code of Ethics, National Federation of Societies for Clinical Social Work. Clinical 
Social Wor^ Journal , 15(1), Spring, 1987, pp. 81-91. 
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required to Inform the participant of that fact, secure consent before proceeding, and 
take a11 possible measures to minimize distress. A research procedure must not be used 
If it Is likely to cause serious or lasting harm to a participant. 

(f) The methodological requirements of the study may necessitate concealment, decep- 
tion, or minimal risk. In such cases the Investigator Is required to Justify the use of 
these techniques and to ensure, as soon as possible, the participant's understanding of 
the reasons and sufficient justification for the procedure In question. 

(g) Ethical practice requires the Investigator to respect the Individual's freedom 
to decline tr participate in or withdraw from research, and to so Inform prospective 
participants. The obligation to protect this freedom requires special vigilance when the 
Investigator Is In a position of power over the participant, as, for example, when the 
participant Is a student, client, employee, or otherwise Is In a dual relationship with 
the Investigator. It Is unethical to penalize a participant In any way for 'Mthdrawlng 
from or refusing to participate In a research proj*,ct- 

(h) Information obtained about the individual research participants during the 
course of an Investigation is confidential unless otherwise agreed In advance. When the 
possibility that others may obtain access to such Information exists, to protect confi- 
dentiality, the participants will be Informed that It Is part of the procedure to obtain 
Informed consent. 

(1) Investigations of human participants using drugs are conducted only In conjunc- 
tion with licensed physicians. 

(j) Research findings must be presenteJ accurately and completely, with full discus- 
sion of both thpir usefulness and their limitations. Clinical social workers are 
responsible for attempting to prevent any distortion or misuse of their findings. 

(k) Clinical social workers take credit only for work actually done In scholarly and 
research endeavors and give appropriate credit to the contributions of others. 
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INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IN SCHOOL SOCIAL WORK: 
NEW CHALLENGES FOR PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
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Marilyn L. Flynn 

ABSTRACT: This chapter examines trends in the development of 
computer ana communications technology from the perspective of 
core school social work functions. Implications for school- 
community networks, individual educational planning, and clin- 
ical interventions are explored, particularly in light of new 
potential for research and imoroved information management. 
Limiting factors which inhibic use of computer systems in the 
schools are identified, as are consequences of failure to 
innovate. 

This chapter will summarize trends in the development of informa- 
tion technology and examine implications for systems with which social 
workers in the schools typical ly interact. Emphasis is placed on broad 
function: of automated equipment such as conrnunications, information 
management, and socio-educational interventions. The chapter will also 
discuss how social workers can intensify the impact of their change 
efforts in community, institutions while improving— even inventing new 
forms of—information management. 

Trends 1n Computers and Information Technology 

The primary rationale for use of computers is the same as for all 
other previous technological innovations in history: to enlarge the 
capacity of human beings for control, communication, and personal 
expression. For example, the telephone has amplified the range of human 
speech and hearing, while television has greatly extended the reach of 
human vision. In this same sense, computers will expand human memory 
and individual capacity for organization or reorganization of informa- 
tion. Some authors even visualize a future partnership of computers and 
humans in which machines will calculate and remember, while humans focus 
on analytic, interpretive, and intuitive understandings which cannot be 
easily emulated by machines (Birnbaum, 1985). 

Within the next few years, school social workers will be faced with 
a fresh technical landscape in the schools. Especially in larger, 
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prosperous districts, many professionals can expect to have direct 
access to their own personal automated system in the workplace. The 
standard computer configuration will consist of a powerful desktop com- 
puter with a large memory, rapid computing power, and a few features to 
promote usability (e.g., touch sensitive screens). The system will be 
networked to other computers within the organization and potentially 
elsewhere in the community. This "loose" rather than tightly central- 
ized computing structure will offer a nearly ideal combination of 
computer and communications technology to address individual, or^ianiza- 
tional, or inter- organizational problems. 

The term 'information technology" today usual ly refers to this 
integration of computer and communications devices. By itself, the com- 
puter is merely a device for increasing the speed and accuracy with 
which manipulations of text and data can be performed. A computer 
linked to a network of other computers, either within or beyond the con- 
fines of the school, provides a novel and powerful pathway for the 
exchange of knowledge. New forms of communication and conceivably 
higher levels cr social integration are among the most exciting positive 
results if the technology is successfully employed in the context of 
well-defined aims and with positive leadership from the profession. 
This integration of computer and communications technology may in fact 
be the single most salient long-term development in its implications for 
school social work. 

The networking of computers is rapidly replacing "stand-alone" 
operations. The experience of private i dustry after nearly two decades 
of experimentation is that sharing of information is vital to organiza- 
tional productivity. The use of computer-mediated communications, such 
as electronic mail and computer conferences, does not require familiar- 
ity with complicated software languages, and represents a means of main- 
taining interpersonal contacts— a window through which otherwise techno- 
logically inexperienced or aversive professionals quickly enter the 
world of computer-supported activities. School social workers should, 
as a result of their professional training and experience, be able to 
exploit the conmiunications potential of computer networks better than 
many other professions. 
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Applications of Information Technology for Macro-Level Change 
and Research In the Schools 

Computer-Mediated Networking and Conmunications 

One of the central, time-honored social work roles is organization 
of community networks for the exchange of resources and information. In 
school social work, these networks are particularly important for the 
empowerment of clients, case management, and program coordination. Net- 
works are painstakingly built and frequently vulnerable to worker turn- 
over. Research on network characteristics in the schools is minimal. 
However, conventional wisdom holds that successful networking correlates 
with experience, geographic central ity, and knowledge of community 
organization techniques. It is time-'onsuming and jeopardized by fiscal 
retrenchment, which reduces resources for inter-agency coordination. 

Electronic communications or "computer-mediated communications 
systems" presents a fascinating opportunity for unprecedented expansion 
of professional interconnections. Because computers record and store 
transactions automatically, social workers can closely monitor the con- 
tent and direction of network transactions. Moreover, the communica- 
tions system is consummately democratic. Provided a computer has been 
equipped with the appropriate peripheral equipment, anyone can set up a 
"computer conference" or send "private" mail which is read only by the 
person on the network to whom it is addressed. Entire "files" can be 
exchanged— case records, for example, or text of any kind. Mail can be 
read, deleted, stored, printed out, analyzed with bibliographic soft- 
ware, and studied in terms of frequency, timing, psychological orienta- 
tion, or network properties. 

Computer-mediated communications produce different patterns in 
interaction and behavior than do face-to-face groups (Kerr & Hiltz, 
1982; Markus, 1984). Research has shown that people who are separated 
by physical distance sharply increase the total amount and frequency of 
communication when linked by computer (Panko & Panko, 1981). Thus, com- 
puter networks appear to stimulate interchange and attitudes of coopera- 
tion among people or groups which otherwise might have minimal contact. 
A second effect of relevance to social workers occurs within organiza- 
tions—an increase in both the total amount of communication and the 
average number of persons with whom network users stay in touch (Hiltz & 
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Turoff, 1981). Higher levels of involvement and self-expression by mem- 
bers of any organiz^.tion may open channels for change and mutual support 
which otherwise might be absent. 

Another interesting outcome of computer-mediated communication is 
that the relative power of individuals sometimes shifts (Hiltz & Turoff. 
1978; Kerr & Piltz. 1982). In computer networks users have physical 
anonymity. The gestures and movements by which people try to assert 
dominance in face-to-face groups (e.g.. interrupting, shouting down, 
adopting facial expressions of displeasure or boredom) are absent. Cur- 
rent technology affords no aural cues. As a result, influence among 
individuals in computer-mediated groups is more equalized. One study 
has also suggested that males are more likely to adopt expressive and 
feeling-oriented modes of interaction in computer-based exchanges than 
in face-to-face groups (Flynn & Zimmer 1, 1986). Research findings 
have also indicated that top-down communications give way to more team- 
based exchanges, in which short-lived groups form and support each other 
around specific themes or issues. Consequently, people who have never 
previously collaborated with each other can be seen working in small 
groups through the network around tasks in which they have discovered a 
common interest (Turoff & Hiltz. 1978). 

For school social workers, computer networking can link people who 
have never met in Person, produce more positive and productive interac- 
tions in the school /community environment, and foster novel group struc- 
tures. With reduced lag time in communications, efficiency in social 
action projects can be stepped up. Social participation throughout all 
levels of the organization can be expanded beycr.d traditional hierarchi- 
cal patterns. 

Should the profession fail to exploit this technology and leave to 
othei^s the initiative for its implementation and extension, school soc- 
ial workers may find some of their influence in the school and community 
network eroded. Unfortunately, as computer-mediated communication 
becomes more widespread in the society, new "electronic el ites" are 
forming (Perrolle. 1987). Those who are members of computer conferences 
and regularly use electronic mail have the ability to communicate better 
and more quickly over a wider area than do those who rely only on mail, 
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telephone, and person-to-person meetings. This is an advantage which 
social workers must not relinquish. 

Computer-Managed Educational Information Systems 

One of the most widely accepted functions of computers is the stor- 
age, sorting, and retrieval of data. Large quantities of data can be 
processed with accuracy and rapidity, then organized or reorganized in 
complex ways. Advances in word processing and graphics software also 
mean that data can be visually presented in forms which are more readily 
intelligible. In effect, computers present the helping professions with 
a new vehicle for information control and dissemination. This gives 
fresh scope to school social workers who are striving both to anticipate 
and alter events in school and community life. There is no question 
that computers are already affecting social change by modifying the way 
individuals and groups understand and interact with their environment. 

Computerized information systems in the schools have been intro- 
duced £0 far for two major purposes: (1) collection and feedback of 
data to support administrative functions of the institution; and (2) as 
"shells" which permit staff to generate more standardized educational 
plans for students. While some school districts routinely provide feed- 
back to special education departments based on monthly reports by staff, 
there is no research which indicates whether there are any consequences 
for productivity or role performance. Research in the mental health 
field suggests that feedback from a computerized management information 
system to social workers can have significant positive effects cn total 
number of cases carried, the number of actual contacts per case, and the 
number of staff hours in direct client contact (Kowalsky & Cohen, 1985). 
Similar productivity effects have been obtained in the military and the 
private sector, although the less sophisticated systems appear to gener- 
ate the most direct benefit to professional s (Danziger & Kraemer, 
1986). 

Pressures for expansion of services to meet the needs of individu- 
als and groups in the school has been unrelenting in the 1980s, while 
the relative adequacy of resources for specialized programs has declined 
in most communities. Social workers have responded by struggling to 
increase productivity, often at the cost of lowered morale and chronic 
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over-extension. Increased utilization of automated technology to manage 
information requirements is one remedy for the problem, especially when 
combined with the word processing and communications capabilities of 
computers. 

One of the philosophical difficulties of information systems is 
that they are most often perceived as instruments for administrators and 
are not generally considered to be meaningful or useful to professional 
staff. School social workers argue that quantitative measures only 
partially or inaccurately reflect the quality and importance of inter- 
ventions. Practitioners would support the argument that social work is 
still more art than science. 

Lanyon and Johnson (1980) characterize this point of view as "pre- 
technological" and identify a set characteristics associated with 
pre-technological work settings, such as school social work. In these 
settings, professionals carry out almost all of the work themselves, 
avoiding standardization where possible, favoring experience rather than 
a scientific knowledge base, training new members by the apprenticeship 
system, and applying few or no sophisticated tools to achieve outcomes. 
In the case of social work, this takes the form of emphasis on relation- 
ship-building rather than a concern for performance outcomes, cause- 
effect relations, development of data for prediction or estimation, and 
other formal considerations (Buckingham, 1961; Lanyon & Johnson, 1980; 
Murray, 1976). 

This is not to say that school social workers are oblivious to 
accountability issues and the importance of knowledge-hased practice. 
But there are many forces in the traditional school social work setting 
which favor a "pre-technological" stance and make computerized informa- 
tion systems seem alien. Recent research has suggested that social 
workers and other practitioners appear to resist information technology, 
but actually most are inhibited simply by their lack of experience and 
inability to conceptualize how automated information systems could genu- 
inely facilitate the accomplishment of normal work routines (Levi tan & 
Willis, 1985). 

There Is perhaps another explanation for the glacial slowness with 
whicf school social workers and others have adapted automated 
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information systems for professional uses. Computer programs which 
flexibly sort and combine data hav^ been designed by companies which, in 
general, are preoccupied with keeping software costs down relative to 
program capabilities (Perrolle, 1987). Making machines work rapidly to 
produce outputs has taken highest priority among engineers and program- 
mers. The usual ways in which people make abstractions or the wide 
range of individual differences in how people think about problems have 
not been weM accommodated. Considering the unexploited design capabil- 
ities of hardware and software engineering, there is little genuinely 
"user-friendly" software despite much publicity to the contrary (Webster 
& Robins, 1986), Training is still necessary to become adept; extensive 
documentation in reference manuals remains essential. Time requirements 
for mastery are high. Eventually, these impediments will disappear as 
superior computer designs cover up details and complexity from users, 
and machines become more "natural" in the ways th^v interact with 
humans. 

For the time being, the empirical issue is how school social 
workers can take advantage of existing software for information manage- 
ment even in the face of limited experience, learning time for mastery, 
poor computer architecture, and primitive software design. Some reason- 
able steps may in fact be taken. "Integrated" software— which combines 
several programs each performing specialized tasks like data management, 
word processing, and other related functions— somewhat simplifies the 
amount of specialized knowledge necessary to operate the system. Equal- 
ly encouraging are the changes in microcomputer hardware and software 
which render the equipment responsive to a touch on the screen or the 
human voice and can accept instructions in natural language. These 
developments reduce user reliance on a keyboard or the necessity for 
remembering formal artificial commands and procedures. 

One application of automated information systems which may have 
universal appeal to school social workers is preparation of Individual 
Education Plans (lEPs). While each lEP is intended to reflect the 
unique needs and potential of the child, collectively this instrument 
can be crucial to the overall effectiveness of service delivery. Unfor- 
tunately, conventional wisdom indicates that lEPs are widely regarded by 
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school social workers as a dreary administrative requirement which fails 
to serve a valuable purpose. Although theoretically the lEP should 
serve as the foundation for decisions, assessments for progress, 
reports, and final evaluation, the current manual systems for setting up 
and maintaining these records are usually time-consuming, too lengthy 
for quick analysis or comparison, and unsuitable as a shared reference 
document in conferences with parents, staff, or others (Romanczyk, 
1985) . 

What assistance might the computer provide? Assuming that social 
workers begin with service definitions and behavior outcomes which can 
be codified, the computer can "draft" the first version of the lEP on 
the basis of code numbers entered by the social worker. Goal priori- 
ties, progress milestones, and time projected to reach goals can be 
added using the same format. A standard computer-generated narrative 
from these numerical entries can be produced, with individualized text 
entered at any point the worker chooses. Experience, has shown that this 
method may combine the best of both worlds: standardization and unique 
interpretation (Hedlund, Vieweg, & Cho, 1985). 

In addition to this simple, straightforward mechanism for drafting 
the lEP narrative, computers can also present information on individual 
students in the form of bar graphs and charts which display such data as 
the distribution of goals over various types of outcome, distribution of 
priorities for the academic year, and the interaction between short-term 
and long-term goals. This facilitates a better focused discussion of 
necessary revisions in the lEP. Depending on the software design, com- 
puters can use the same files of text and numbers to output reports 
which are widely divergent in length and presentation mode. 

Much more ambitious schemes are also feasible which include comput- 
erized goal plan specification, monitoring of progress, and impact eval- 
uation. As in the previous example, important time savings may be real- 
ized by transferring parts of these processes to the computer for man- 
agement. Perhaps the most striking gains can be made in the analysis 
and report generation connected with monitoring progress toward goals. 
Again, the social worker need only enter numeric codes for such items as 
evaluation dates, interventions used, staff responsible, and so on. In 
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turn, depending upon the software, the computer then could assemble a 
variety of reports which would describe the total history for any stu- 
dent at any point in time. The overall status of children and families 
receiving social work service could also be characterized to address 
accountability issues, serve as a basis for advocacy efforts, or review 
questions of intervention strategy, 

A considerable body of literature ha^ evolved over the past decade 
on successes (and far more pervasively, the failures) of attempts to 
computerize cl ient records in human service organizations (Ryback, 
Fowler & Longabaugh, 1981; Sherman, 1981; Soforenko, 1974; Weed, 1969). 
The lessons to be learned from ihis mounting body of experience are as 
follows: (1) Demonstrable time-savings through reduction of administra- 
tive tasks can be achieved by professionals who use computer support for 
planning and decision tasks. (2) Efforts to automate all aspects of a 
client record in any institution do not seem to survive very long in 
most settings. (3) Automation of information is a slow process and 
should be introduced gradually over a 5-year period in small increments 
which do not make prodigious demands on time of professional staff. (4) 
Professional productivity does appear to rise in institutions with well- 
accepted Systems, and without apparent jeopardy to quality of service. 

Using Information Technology for Micro-Level Interventions 

in the Schools 

Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Since the mid-1960s, computer-assisted instruction (CAI) has 
gradually been introduced in the nation's primary and secondary schools. 
Although actual instructional applications remain much more limited and 
less integrated into the total teaching environment than proponents had 
expected, dedicated equipment and software are nonetheless operating in 
learning laboratories in many institutions (Pogrow, 1983). 

The application ;f CAI to meet the learning needs of special educa- 
tion populations has been attractive to some professionals. Computer 
equipment can be modified to compensate for physical and cognitive 
impairments which otherwise present formidable problems in the normal 
classroom environment. For example, students with severe cerebral palsy 
who may struggle to produce clear speech can use specially designed 
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computers to communicate with parents, counselors, teachers, and peers. 
Where children or youth must be homeb..und for extended periods, a combi- 
nation of CAI and electronic mail markeoly enhances homebound teacher 
services. And for those who are educationally disadvantaged and lag- 
ging behind their peers, CAI is perhaps the most effective means of tar- 
getted compensatory education yet devised. Many studies have repeatedly 
supported the finding that CAI is motivating and stimulates rapid learn- 
ing gains most in those learner populations witli the greatest initial 
deficits (Dence, 1980; Hallworth & Brebner , 1980; Lautsch, 1981; Molnar, 
1972; Murphy & Appel , 1977). 

Because behavioral and learning difficulties interact, the school 
social worker might wish to advocate expansion of CAI for special popu- 
lations. Computer-assisted instruction is an excellent compensatory 
tool. But there are also applications which might directly attack prob- 
lems most often seen by social workers. 

The use of CAI to educate children or their families around issues 
of peer relations, parent-child interaction, pregnancy prevention, work 
skills, and other social behaviors has had extremely limited develop- 
ment. The conspicuous exception is in automated career guidance soft- 
ware which has a history almost as Iciig as CAI in reading, math, langu- 
age, and other standard subjects, un? of the foremost impediments to 
CAI applications in social work has been lack of software on the educa- 
tional market, since private software vendors have not perceived a suf- 
ficiently large demand to make production of such software profitable. 
A few federally-funded projects have demonstrated that social (and nc . 
just cognitive) skills: can be taught or more accurately, rehearsed, with 
CAI if careful attention is given to software content and design (Flynn 
& DiBello, 1985). Une firm has recently put out software that seeks to 
train professionals in better interviewing techniques. Some pubi ic 
domain software teechco relaxation and desensi tization techniques. A 
few medical schools and nursing programs employ CAI that explcres sexu- 
ality, birth control, pregnanc\, and childbirth. These exarr-ples orly 
reinforce the picture of spotty and fugitive software availability. 

Comput pr -Assisted Counseling 

With leadership from psychologists, computer-assisted asse -ment 
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and counseling applications have mushroomed. There are now more than 
200 psychological tests which ha;e been automated for delivery and scor- 
ing by computer. Experimentation with diagnostic systems has also pro- 
ceeded with a view toward enhancing the way in which clinicians make 
judgments. Of most direct relevance to school social work is the use of 
commercially available computer games as an adjunct to work with chil- 
dren and adolescents. A small amount of evidence indicates that comput- 
er games can help strengthen the commitment of adolescents to participa- 
tion in tree' ^ and help smaller children work through internal con- 
flicts (Allen, 1984; Clarke & Schoech, 1984). The clinician can play 
several roles, interpreting the child's strategies, commenting on con- 
nections between the game and real-life situations, assisting the child 
in connecting the emotions they feel with their actions in the game, or 
discussing typical patterns of "timid" or impulsive oehavior which the 
child may display. 

The potential connection between computer-assisted counseling and 
behavioral ly-oriented therapies is particularly strong. Procedural iza- 
tion and other elements in behavior modification theory are well sup- 
ported by the logic and process of computerization. For example, pro- 
grams have already been written which teach progressive relaxation, 
weighc control, and stop-smoking strategies (Biglan, Villwock, & Wick, 
1979; Migler & Wolpe, 1967). Because these are topics with an appeal in 
commercial markets, access to software of this type might become gener- 
alU available to school districts at acceptable prices. 

A striking new development has been the use of widely available 
commercial spreadsheet programs such as LOTUS 1-2-3 for tracking and 
evaluating client progress in treatment (Grower & Nurius, 1985). 
Spreadsheets lend themselves well to single subject design research. 
With some reasonably simple up-front programming which might be done for 
low ccst or by workers themselves, these spreadsheets become a valuable 
mechanism for observing results of intervention. The report generation 
features of programs like LOTUS also allow the sharing of results with 
clients as a form of therapeutic intervention. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Information technology is a tool which can transform many of the 
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school social worker's functions in system change, public education, 
case planning, and direct intervention. Social workers can and must 
learn to intervene in new ways which shape organizational communications 
and community networks. They can enhance the quality of information 
about children's social -educational needs and add to the repertoire of 
replicable, effective clinical interventions. Failure to seize leader- 
ship poses a serious p/oblem because new elites are being created with 
the introduction of computers; work roles are subtly, but pervasively 
being redefined. 

Trends in the development of information technology suggest that 
with relatively few exceptions, school social workers should expect 
access to personal desktop computers in their schools or special 
education departments within the next five years. These systems will 
open up wide avenues for network linkages among individuals and groups 
and should offer a range of computing applications from word processing 
to database management, while requiring less specialized knowledge to 
operate tiian in the past. Computer-mediated communications offer one of 
the most exciting opportunities for the exercise of traditional social 
work skills in a new medium. Computer-managed educational plans repre- 
sent a second fertile ground for more effective practice, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous barriers which impede implementation of educational 
information systems. Computer-assisted instruction, computer-assisted 
counseling, and word processing applications for clinical recording also 
offer interesting alternatives at the micro-level. 

Perhaps the most compelling issue for school social workers is not 
whether they should or should not use computers. Rather, the question 
remains how the profession can best achieve the ends of greater social 
justice, social integration, and human well-being. Information technol- 
ogy is one force which can be marshalled to serve— or undermine— those 
aims. In the hands of social workers with humane visions of children 
and the schools, new forms of social interchange and understanding can 
be discovered. 
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THE APPLICATION OF MICROCOMPUTERS 
IN SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 



wmiam P. Callahan and Sharon E. Smaldino 

ABSTRACT: This chapter overviews the application of microcom- 
puters in social work research. It includes information re- 
lated to computer accessibility, training, and software utili- 
zation (word processing, databases, spreadsheets, and 
computer-assisted instruction). Also included is information 
on available equipment and software resources with a special 
section on public domain software. All of these areas focus 
on the applicability of microcomputer software in the social 
work research process as well as using microcomputers for data 
collection, storage, analysis, and graphic display. 

Accessibility to Computers 

During the past ten years there has been a rapid increase in the 
availability of computers in public schools. This has been accompanied 
by the sudden availability of computers in the home, for small business- 
es, and in aln.ost all components of our daily lives. The accessibility 
to computers has increased dramatically and can be best illustrated by 
the fact that all schools in the state of Iowa now have access (either 
directly in their school or through their local Area Education Agency) 
to microcomputer hardware and software. Many schools in the state of 
loudi have extensive computer labs available for use in instructional 
programming and hardware and software available to serve administrative 
applications as well. This recent increase in the availability of 
computer hardware and software has made accessibility much less of an 
issue (Zenor. 1987) . 

However, accessibility is more than just availability. It also 
includes the opportunity for an individual to gain the necessary prere- 
quisite skills to effectively use the hardware and software. For with- 
out these skills the availability of the hardware and software will not 
necessarily guarantee accessibility. One of the purposes of this 
document i'^ to demonstrate the broad based accessibility of computer 
software and hardware to all those involved in rn' -^s related to school 
social work. Additionally, references to suppoi c materials as well as 



individuals should increase the likelihood that accessibility problems 
related to sk'lls and knowledge will be less restrictive. 

This chapter will focus on three major areas: (1) software related 
to word processing, data base managenriv^nt, and numerical manipulations; 
(2) computer assisted instruction; and (3) miscellaneous applications of 
specific software. Additionally, the areas of resources and applica- 
tions will be covered. 

Computer Usage 

Initially, computer utilization was restricted to a few individuals 
who were able to spend the time necessary to learn difficult programming 
languages. Also, the availability of hardware was further limited by 
the tremendous cost of early machines. Today usage has increased drama- 
tically due to the decrease in costs of hardware and software, and an 
increase in "user friendliness" of computer systems. It no longer 
requires a high degree of skill nor a large sum of money to become an 
efficient computer user. Although some uses of the computer (i.e., 
solving very specific scientific, or complex business tasks) may require 
extensive programming knowledge, most individuals can benefit from read- 
ily available software and become quite competent computer users in a 
relatively short time. The application of computers to sc've the kinds 
of problems or to do the kind of tasks that most of u, encounter on a 
day-to-day basis has been made much easier through the development of 
"user friendly" software. 

Training 

As with anything that is new and different, there seems to be so 
many things that need to be done with the computer. Learning to use the 
computer is relatively easy for the new user if done in a systematic 
way. Classes and workshops on learning how to use the computer will 
help ease the way into becoming a user. Once trained, the new user can 
begin to appreciate the many ways in which computers can simplify the 
processing of information. 

There are several different ways in which a person can obtain 
training in the use of hardware and software. There are classes and 
courses available from many different sources. Area Education Agencies 
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(AEAs) and uni\'^rsities in Iowa offer workshops and courses that teach 
general use of specific applications* Local hardware and software deal- 
ers can offer assistance, either individually upon request or in the 
form of an orientation class. 

There are computer sofcware programs that wi^l train the new user* 
These programs teacn the person how to use the computer generally and 
programs that teach specific applications. For example, when purchasing 
a copy of AppleWorks, the publ isher includes a computer disk that 
instructs the new user how to use the AppleWorks program. Prior to us- 
ing the program, the new user can insert the tutorial disk into the com- 
puter and learn how to use the program. This saves a lot of time and 
effort in trial-and-error learning or in looking through the rather 
large documentation that accompanies the program. 

There are also print materials available to the user. There are 
man^ different books and guides that explain generally how to use the 
computer or specifically how to use a particular software application. 
These are available in local bookstores and libraries. They are also 
available from the vaiious user groups and special interest groups 
locally and nationally. An example of this is AppleWorks for Educators: 
A Beginner's Workbook (Rathje, 1986). This book comes with a computer 
disk to let the new user practice some of the steps being taught in the 
book. 

Software 

Word Processing Programs 

Word processing programs allow the user to create an electronic 
version of written language. This is very similar to any other type of 
writing but has some major advantages. These advantages include the 
ability to store for future use one's efforts in a quickly access ble 
and mailable form that requires little physical space. 

Most word processing programs have a variety of features that per- 
mit easy modification. The feature most often discussed in terms of 
word processing program is the ease of revision. Changes can be made as 
easily as backing up and reentering new information, eliminating the 
unwanted text. Movement of sentences or blocks of materials is also 
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possible (for example, lifting one paragraph out of a given page and 
putting it onto another). Using word processing, materials can be easi- 
ly selected, reviewed, revised, and restored, given the specific 
characteristics of the desired application. Word processing has not 
only changed the ease of writing but also the way we think about the 
process of writing. It has moved as well beyond old limits of typing. 
One of the significant features to using the computer is the speed in 
which information can be managed. There are several kinds of utility, 
or information processing programs that can be used to help the 
researcher, included in these utility programs are programs that out- 
line information as a step preceding the actual entry of text. 

Word processing uses the computer to manipulate text, with a word 
processor, the writer can not only put words onto the "page" (in this 
case the screen), but can make corrections and cut and paste the whole 
document. This can all be done prior to making a "hard" (or printed) 
copy. 

A word processing program allows the user to easily edit, revise, 
and format the textual material without having to retype the entire 
document. Most of the mechanical problems associated with typing are 
eliminated when using a word processing program. Mistakes, such as 
typographical errors, can be located and corrected without having to 
retype the entire page. Many recent word processing programs contain a 
spell checking component. The spell checker can scan the entire docu- 
ment and identify possible spelling or typing errors. The user can then 
quickly correct the error. Gone now are the tedious proofreading ses- 
sions. There are even grammar checking programs available allowing the 
writer to concentrate more on meaningful content and less on editorial 
considerations. 

Beyond checking the document for spelling and grammar problems, the 
word processing program helps the user within the editing process. 
Additional text or changes within the document can be entered quickly 
and easily by selecting where to put the text and inserting it. Word 
processing program allows the user to do more than nove text about with- 
in a document, but expands opportunities to transport it to another doc- 
ument. The organization of text can be altered with only a few 
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keystrokes. Text can be adjusted to better convey the message intended 
by the writer. 

There are some things that the writer may wish to do but the type- 
writer does not permit them to be done. For exa.nple, manipulation of 
the margins, subscripting, and superscrlpting require only a few special 
commands. The user will see on the screen how changes affect the 
appearance of the document. Boldface, underlining, or other print 
styles can easily be incorporated into any or all of the document. Page 
layout can also be controlled by the user prior to the final printing of 
the document, even incorporating graphics into the text. Now, electron- 
ically, the writer can produce a manuscript that meets his/her personal 
needs. 

The use of word processing programs in the development of survey 
instruments, instruction sheets, o"" related evaluation materials can 
expedite the process considerably. Not only are the evaluation materi- 
als easy to revise following the beta test, but they can also easily be 
stored or transmitted to another site using an electronic network. 

There are a wide variety of available word processing programs. 
Each has unique functions and the user will need to decide which of 
those are appropriate for individual needs. The general purpose word 
processing program will suit the needs of most writers. There are many 
word processing programs available for all of the computers. Some are 
even compatible with several different computers or will accept docu- 
ments that were created on different computers. As the user becomes 
more familiar with the use of a word processor, s/he will recognize the 
benefit to the writing process. 

Database Programs 

Software that allows you to develop a database of information could 
be called an electronic "Rolodex." Material can be classified by a 
given characteristic (for example, alphabetical classification) and then 
entered to include a student's name, address, telephone number, parents' 
names, and practically any other additional information. Data can then 
be organized using any of the fields that were entered (for example, 
alphabetically by student's last name, or alphabetically and within a 
specific town, etc.). Once the material is organized and included in 
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the database, the database can be searched using any of the fields that 
were originally identified and entered. 

The database can be constructed for individual students, and also 
for materials or resources necessary to solve specific problems. For 
example, all community mental health center locations and services could 
be included in the database and then searched by a specific client need 
for a particular service. As can be seen, extensive use of database 
software can assist in the management of, but also speedy access to, 
required resources. 

Other features of database systems are the ease in which the 
information can be organized into tables and charts. These allow the 
researcher to organize information in ways thai help communicate the 
manner in which the information is related. The data stored in the fil- 
ing program can also be printed out in a wide array of different ways. 
Each entry can be printed or the user can designate which files need to 
be printed. Further, the user can specify which parts of the informa- 
tion in the files need to be included in the printout. All of this is 
done electronically, as the user chooses and specifies what information 
needs to be identified. 

Spreadsheet Programs 

Another type of information management program is the spreadsheet. 
The spreadsheet allows the user to easily manipulate numerical data. A 
spreadsheet program can be described as a very large sheet of ledger 
paper. What makes this "paper" so unique is the size and the way in 
which the columns can be manipulated. The user is free to set up the 
ledger in a way that is unique for a particular application. 

The spreadsheet not only displays the information in the way the 
user has chosen, but can also do complex and interrelated calculations 
across the rows and columns. The user can define specific types of num- 
eric calculations that are appropriate for the data that has been enter- 
ed. The computer will complete those calculations quickly and accurate- 
ly. One feature that makes the spreadsheet valuable is when a data 
entry is changed that might affect some of the calculations. Once the 
entry is changed, the computer automatically makes all of the 
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calculation changes. The user does not need to scan through the entire 
ledger looking for places that changes need to be made in recalcula- 
tions. 

This application has been most extensively used in bus^n^^ss for 
financial modeling while its utilization in the field of education for 
planning purposes has been limited. However, with the introduction of 
integrated soTiware programs where word processing, database management, 
and spreadsheets are combined, increased opportunities for more exten- 
sive utilization are created. Appleworks is an example of such a 
program. 

Numerical Manipulation 

The utilization of a spreadsheet to support the research process 
can occur in a variety of ways. For example, budget preparation for 
proposal submission, data analysis not supported by specific statistical 
packages (see section on statistical packages) or finally for specific 
research or data collection activities. Using the spreadsheet for data 
collection can be accomplished by preparing templates of questions and 
opportunities for the subject to titer appropriate responses. Upon 
entry the synthesis of individual responses could be accomplished auto- 
matically by the spreadsheet. Following the response from the subjects 
the experimenter can easily produce reports and generate output to use 
in the analysis process. A desirable feature of spreadsheet software in 
this regard is that the calculations and report generation component can 
remain transparent to the subject while presenting to the subject only 
the information necessary for response purposes. 

Computer Asi,isted Instruction 

Computer assisted instruction can be divided into drill and prac- 
tice, tutorial, and Simulation Software. Drill and practice software 
allows the student to receive constant oppo> jnities for independent as 
well as guided practice in a nonthreatening and carefully structured 
environment. Tutorial software provides the opportunity for students to 
gain or acquire new information and to be tested over that information 
with the opportunity for remedial input based on student response. Sim- 
ulation software allows the student to simulate a particular environment 
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and to calculate the logical extension of changing variables in that 
given environment. For example, simulations of an ecosystem can be 
created and the effect of the elimination of one of the elements of tiV 
ecosystem can be calculated once the adequate data has been provided to 
the computer. 

Many of these programs can be created us^ng existing software known 
as drill and practice "shells" or authoring languages. Using these pro- 
grams the develope"- need know little about computer programming and need 
only input the instructional information necessary for student learning 
lo take place. Once this information is entered the computer program 
itself will restructure the information in ways that allow the student 
1.0 use it for drill and practice or tutorial applications. 

Miscellaneous Software 

Additional software is available to support very specific applica- 
tions of computer hardware, ror example, grade book programs to assist 
teachers in the collection and analysis of student performance informa- 
tion. Experts system software allows the user tO simulate the thinking 
of an "expert" in the field and then :o answer questions based on the 
way the "expert" thinks about ana would answer those questions. 
Specialized software for the developn;ent of ^^-inted signs, posters, 
cards, and certificates is also available. These can be used as motiva- 
tional devices for students or simply as an opportunity to become famil- 
iar with microcomputer hardware. There also exists an abjndance of 
computer games that allow students to use microcomputer hardware for 
purely recreational or leisure activities which may or may not show 
benefit for the student depending on the therapeutic application of such 
programs. 

Software Resources 

Statewid e 

Software can h obtained from a var ety of resources. Many schools 
cannot afford to obtain and maintain a large library of computer soft- 
ware on limited school budgets. Tliere are several alternatives avail- 
able for obtaining software. Among those alternatives is to obtain 
software through a centralized system. 
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In Iowa one form of the centralized sysiem is the Area Education 
Agency system. There are fifteen AEAs, each serving a region within the 
state and each AEA is centrally located for the population within the 
region. The AEA provides both consultative services and a lending lib- 
rary of software. The AEA system allows a member of a school staff to 
borrow software for a limited period of time. The sciiool does not have 
to purchase the software in order to be able to use it. 

The lending library approach to un'ng software has its advantages 
in that there is little or nu expense involved with obtaining the pro- 
gram. The user can seleci from a larger possible list of selections 
than if limited to the programs purchased by the school district. Addi- 
tionally, the software package may have been used by more people, pro- 
viding a large resource base from which to obtain assistance. 

This type or system has its limitations also. Among the most obvi- 
ous is the availability of the software. The user has a limited time 
period in which to use the materials, thus limiting the possible appli- 
cations for a particular package. Further, the software may not be 
available at the time it is needed. And since a large number of people 
use the software, it can become damaged or additional materials, like 
prog'^^m documentation, may be lost. 

Another type of state-wide computer software system is through the 
Iowa Computer Consortium. The consortium is less structured than the 
AEA system. The amount of software and assistance available is limit- 
ed. 

Public Domain/Shareware 

Public domain software has been in existence since the early stages 
of microcomputer use. This category of software refers to the programs 
that were generated or created using public funds, rUher state or fed- 
eral, because of the public funding sources, these programs must be 
made available to anyone who might be interested in using them without 
charge or a m^^nimum cost charge. 

The advantage of using this kind of software is that there is 
little expense involved in obtaining the program. Also, since there are 
no copyright restrictions it is possible for the user to change the pro- 
gram to meet individual needs. This is usually not very difficult, but 
may require some assistance from a more experienced user. 



Another type of software available is shareware: user-supported 
software. The difference between shareware and public domain software 
is that the authors of the programs have elected to market their soft- 
ware directly. Any copies or changes that the u^er wishes to make will 
need the approval of the author. By having the authors directly market 
their software, it is possible to obtain the software at a reasonable 
price. 

The advantage of shareware over public domain software is largely 
in the amount of assistance the user will find available when using the 
program. Generally speaking, when using public domain software the user 
will find little or no documentation or assistance from the developer. 
With user-supDorted shareware software, the authors of the programs are 
available and will work with the user. Documentation usually accompan- 
ies this type of software. 

While there are a large number of computer programs that fall into 
these two categories, locating them can be rather tedious. There are 
some resources available to assist in locating shareware and public 
domain software. These sources general ly serve as clearinghouses, 
making U possible to obtain a copy of many programs. Some possible 
resources for obtaining public domain software and shareware include: 

1. The Public Domain Exchange, 2074C Walsh Ave., Santa Clara, CA 
95050. This organization has published a book, Th p Best of Apple Public 
Domain Software , edited by Judy Rosenthal. This book lists the avail- 
able software for the Apple Computer. There are many categories of 
software listed, including Education, Tutorials, Utilities, and Communi- 
cat"'on, to name a few. 

2. EDUCOMP Computer Services, 742 Genevieve, Suite D, Solana 
Beach, CA 92075. EDUCOMP is a Macintosh users group. The catalog pro- 
irided by EDUCOMP lists the public domain software available for 
Macintosh computers. 

3. Zephyr *s Exclusive Sofcware, Zephyr Services, 306 S. Homewood 
Ave., Pittsburgh, PA 15208. Zephyr offers a limited array of software 
for both the Apple II series and the IBM PC/XT/JR series. The catalog 
is organized into categories: Home & Office, Personal Use, Astronomy, 
and Education. 
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4^ The PC-SIG Library, PC-SIG, Inc., 1030 E. Duane Ave., Suite D, 
Sunnyvale, CA 94036. The PC-SIG Library offers a large collection of 
user-supported and public domain software for the IBM-PC. There are two 
categories of software listed. Applications and Utilities. 

5. The IBM-PC Public Domain Software, Vclume 1, edited by Gary 
Phillips, is a .atalog available for locating public domain materials 
designed for the IBM-PC. It is available from Ashton-Tate, 10150 West 
Jefferson Blvd., C-^lver City, CA 90230. There are a wide array of pro- 
grams listed including communications, utility packages, graphics, etc. 
Also included are lists of PC-User Groups, Bulletin Boards, and a sec- 
tion on curing the common PC problems. 

Suroski Center 

The Suroski Center at the University of Northern Iowa develops and 
distributes microcomputer software related to education. During tne 
past five years ovar fifty disks full of educationally related software 
have been developed at the Suroski Center. Thousands of copies of these 
disks have been distributed throughout the state of Iowa at a cost that 
covers the duplication charges. All programming for the software has 
been done by work study students under the direction of full-time 
faculty members* The original ideas for most of the software came from 
practicing tt.:chers in various disciplines. This software is constantly 
under revision and is available to any teacher in the state of Iowa who 
sends a blank computer disk, a postage paid return envelope, and tne 
appropriate identi fying information for the desired software. The 
center receives no ongoing support and is housed in the Faculty 
Development Center, College of Education, University of Northern Iowa, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50614. 

Softwere includes database progi ams containing information on 
adapted instruction materials for use by special students, adaptation 
technique software for accommodating the needs of special students, and 
a variety of specialized instructional sofcware. Instructional software 
may include the development of arithmetic, spel 1 ing, keyboarding, or 
computer literacy materials. Additionally, using the FrEd Writer 
program there are a variety of data disks containing over 1000 pages of 
instructional materials for use by special students in a variety of 
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areas including daily living skills and social skills instruction. Also 
available is software to teach problem solving skills as well as 
assessment and programming information in leisure education. 

The Suroski Center also supports the distribution of print materi- 
als but only until those materials can be converted to electronic 
format. An example of such print materials would be Work Experience 
Coordination modules or the Community Based Vocational Training materi- 
als. 

Available Consultative Services 

It is when first learning the computer that a new user appreciates 
the availability of knowledgeable resources. Human resources include a 
wide array of possible people, most very conveniently located. The Area 
Education Agencies have a computer resource person to help in any way. 
Many of these people have developed workshops and training programs for 
new users to learn to use the different types of software available. 
They are readily available to the oeople within their region to help 
with computer application, A listing of consultants and t'^eir addresses 
can be found in Appendix A. 

There are other resources available to the new user. Nearly every 
computer sales store has personnel who are familiar with the software 
that is specific to their particular product line. These people are 
generally very happy to help their customers learn to use hardware and 
software more efficiently. So.ne computer stores have expanded to 
include computer training classrooms within their store and teach spe- 
cific software applications. These classes tend to be very short in 
duration, but do attempt to teach the basics so that the new user can 
begin to work independently. 

In addition, there are people available at the universities within 
the state of Iowa. Both of the authors of this chapter, Dr. William 
Callahan and Dr. Sharon Smaldino of the University of Northern Iowa, are 
available for consultation. Both have had extensive experience in using 
the computer within the research process and can provide assistance in 
many different ways. They also offer courses at the university that 
will teach some of the basic and more complex procedures on the compu- 
ter. 
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Another resource is the local users groups that may exist within 
your region. The members of the users groups tend to have a variety of 
experiences with compu^-er use. Most of the people involved are very 
interested in learning lore about the computer and the variety of appli- 
cations. Nearly all of tfe members are very willing to help a r.ew use^^ 
if possible. The user groups are usually organized according to a spe- 
cific hardware choice, i.e., MacUsers, IBM-PC users, etc. 

Finally there are telecommunicatio'^s networking resources. With 
the use of a modem it is possible to L.mect the computer through a 
network system, like Compuserve, to anyone else's computer anywhere. 
The system even allows the user to connect with several different peo- 
ple. The possibilities for connecting with resources becomes nearly 
endless. 

Using Computers for Data Collection 

Specific application of microcomputers for use in the data collec- 
tion process could include information on types of errors students make 
as well as f req ency of those errors. Additionally, microcomputer soft- 
ware or management software can be used to collect information on fre- 
quency of response or frequency of assessment as well as to measure the 
correctness of a given response. An example would be the program called 
Spelling from the Suroski Center. This program presents words (entered 
by the teacher) to si dents and then asks the students to enter the word 
after a specific delo^. As the student attempts to enter the word the 
computer software determines whether or not the entry is correct, pre- 
vents th"^ inclusion or the opportunity for erroneous practice by pre- 
venting the student from entering anything but the correct response, and 
can be modified to record the incorrect response that the student 
attempted to make. In this way the teacher can collect specific data on 
student performance. 

Additionally, computer software is available for the development 
and presentation of specific question^ to the student, the opportunity 
for the student to respond in a Likert Scale fashion to the data, and 
then the collection and storage of that data for future use. This could 
be used in survey research where a single disk could be used by hundreds 
J subjects, and the data collected and organized as the subject 
responds. 
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Programs are also available that allow the subject to enter a writ- 
ten narrative response and then store that response for future 
analysis. 

Using Computers to Store Information 

The use of computers to store large quantities of information is 
well documented in a variety of applications not only in public school 
settings but in business and military settings as well. Large databases 
can be accumulated, stored, and easily transmitted from one point to 
another either through the use of disk material or the electronic 
transmission of information. An example of a practical application for 
using computers to store educational information is the daily living 
skills materials available from the Suroski Center, Contained in these 
materials are learning activity packs in six different areas varying in 
length from four to twelve pages. These materials account for some 600 
total pages of information and can be stored easily on three computer 
disks. These disks also contain the access information and a narrative 
documentation on how to effectively use the word processing program in 
which all the materials are stored. Also stored on the same disks are 
instructions to the teacher on assessment and delivery of materials in 
this content area. 

The storage of either qualitative or quantitative research informa- 
tion can be facilitated through the use of any number of microcomputer 
programs. For example, database programs or word processing programs 
could both be used to store or develop a database for research purposes, 
(See database and word processing for examples of those types of pro- 
grams,) 

Using Computers to Analyze Data 

When a researcher has collected the data related to the study, it 
is necessary to examine that data to identify its importance, A statis- 
tical package can very quic'xly and easily manipulate numerical entries. 
There are several types of computer programs available for the 
researcher to use for statistical analysis. 

One program that is available that falls into the category of 
public domain is the Steinmetz Statistical /ackage. The program is 
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designed to work on the Apple II series. The program has several types 
of data analysis available including t-tests and Analysis of Variance 
tests. Several commercial programs also are available for micro- 
computers and are written for the purpose of analyzing data. 

Statistical analysis packages are available on the very large, 
mainframe computers. The two most commonly used are the Statistical 
Analysis for the Social Sciences (SASS) and the Statistical Package for 
Social Sciences (SPSS). Both use the large mainframe computer and are 
capable of more complex and interrelated statistics. The three Iowa 
regent universities have mainframe computers with one or both of these 
statistical packages available. 

Using the Graphic Display Options 

Information that is presented graphical ly helps to convey the 
intended message. One problem is when the writer has to produce these 
types of charts by hand. Not only is this tedious, but it is very time- 
consuming. 

There are an array of computer programs available that will make 
this process easier for the user. As mentioned previously, the 
database programs often have a report formatting component. Thus, the 
data that is stored in the database files can be efficiently and quickly 
compiled into a chart or table. 

But there are other types of graphing programs available that do 
more with the data than list information in charts or tables. There are 
programs available that will reorganize the data into plotted displays 
such as line charts, bar charts, end pie charts. The data is not chang- 
ed, but the program uses the numeric information to display it in a way 
that will graphically represent the information. These types of pro- 
grams tend to be very easy to use and are generally menu-driven, which 
means that the program directs the user c\s to the steps involved in 
creating the particular type of display chosen. It is also possible to 
use these types of programs to "try out" several different graphic 
charts to decide which best displays the information being communicated. 




Conclusion 

The microcomputer may appear to be a very complex and difficult 
tool for the individual to use, but it can really maKe the research 
process very efficient and easy. It can remove some of the drudge and 
difficulty out of the research process and open up the possibilities for 
the researcher. Now the individual can concentrate on the research 
process rather than having to deal with issues that the computer can so 
quickly and efficiently handle. By using the computer to do some of the 
more routine and repetitive jobs, as well as complex computational and 
graphic tasks, the researcher is using the computer effectively. 
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Appendix A 



Area Education Agency Consultants 



AEA 1 

Oem Steele 
1473 Central Ave. 
Dubuque, lA 52001 
319-556-3310 
1-800-942-4668 

AEA 2 

Larry Niebur 

Clear Lake, lA 50428 

515-357-6125 

1-800-392-6640 

AEA 3 

Keith Dwire 
PO Box 38 

Cylinder, I A 50528 
712-424 •3r7 
1-800-242-5100 

AEA 4 

Gay 1 en Roskens 
102 S. Main Ave. 
Sioux Center, lA 51250 
712-722-4378 

AEA 5 

Bill Ashby 
James Buddehagen 
1235 5th Ave. S. 
Fort Dodge, I A 50501 
515-576-7434 
1-800-362-2183 

AEA 6 

John Cook 

210 S. 12th Ave. 

Marshall town, lA 50158 

515-752-1578 . 

AEA 7 

Patricia Achey Cutis 
3712 Cedar Heights Drive 
Cedar Falls, lA 51613 
319-273-8217 

AEA 9 

Ed Cranston 
729 21st St. 
Bettendorf, lA 52722 
319-359-1371 
1-800-292-0076 



AEA 10 

Jay Rayer 

Ji'm Schi'eb 

Bob VanDuesen 

4401 6th St. SW 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52404 

319-399-6734 

1-800-332-8498 

AEA 11 

Berry Pi'tsch 

6500 Pioneer Parkway 

Johnston, lA 50131 

515-270-9030 

1-800-362-2720 

AEA 12 

Dr. Mary Berry 
1520 Morningside 
Sioux City, lA 51106 
712-274-6080 
1-800-352-9040 

AEA 13 

Don Tischer 

RR 1, PO Box 1109 

Council Bluffs, lA 51502 

712-366-0503 

1-800-432-5804 

AEA 14 

Gilbert H. Noble 
Green Valley Road 
Creston, lA 50801 
515-782-8443 
1-800-362-1864 

AEA 15 

Connie Jul ius 
R 5, Box 55 
Ottumwa, lA 52501 
515-682-8591 
1-800-622-0027 

AEA 16 

Dr. William Wise II 
1200 University Place 
PO Box 1065 
Burlington, lA 52601 
319-753-656i 
1-800-582-2381 
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THE ART OF PREPARING AND SECURING GRANTS 



Nora S. Gustavsson 

ABSTRACT: An easy to read guide to the complexities of grant 
procurement. The chapter outlines the steps involved in the 
actual writing of a grant with particular attention to organ- 
izational variables, budget, needs assessment, goals, and 
methods. Also provided is a comprehensive directory of grant 
resources. The directory lists information sources for pri- 
vate foundations and government grants. 

Grant money is still available from hundreds of private foundations 
and the federal and stage government. The trend at the federal le/el 
(since 1981) to reduce domestic spending has resulted in a decrease for 
funding of government grants. Nevertheless, in 1986 the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH) reported approving, thus making eligible for fund- 
ing, 16,763 of the 18,675 applications for research project grants in 
fiscal year 1985. NIH funded 6,247 (about 37%) of the approved applica- 
tions: a 14% increase in the number of grants Funded from fiscal 1984. 

This chapter is organized into three areas and describes the pro- 
cesses involved in the pursuit of grants. First, the researcher needs 
to examine organizational variables. Grant activity is expensive in 
terms of indirect as well as direct costs. In an era of declining 
resources, organizations may not be able to afford the costs of pursuing 
grants. Second, the grant seeker needs an understanding of the grant 
writing process such as developing goals and preparing a budget. 
Third, the grant seeker needs to know how to obtain information on the 
many private and public agencies which fund research grants. 

Organizational Variables 

Resources are a major organizational characteristic which will 
influence the pursuit of grants. In an era of declining resources 
organizations may be less willing or able to encourage grant activity. 
Contrary to popular opinion, applying for grants can be expensive. The 
costs associated with grant applications are indirect as weM as direct, 
and can total hundreds of dollars per grant application. You must 
consider whether your organization c^n afford the costs of pursuing 
grar>ts. 
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One significant indirect cost is time. Depending on the type of 

grant, weeks of planning may be needed. Clerical staff will have to 

allocate their time to support the grant seeking activity. These 
indirect costs may not be recoverable. 

Even grant proposals which are funded require the organization to 
allocate resources. Many grants require cost sharing or matching funds. 
The government and most foundations will not assume the total cost for 
your project. Foundations and the government view the grant as "seed" 
money. The percent your organization will contribute depends on the 
funding source and the length of the project. 

Your organization may contribute anywhere from 10 to 60 peicent of 
the cost of your project. If your project is funded for two or more 
years, your organization will be expected to pay an increasing percent 
of the costs each year. You may want to consider the long-range funding 
capacity and the mission of your organization before applying for 
three- or four-year grants. 

You might also need to be wary of longitudinal studies if your 
organization is in the process of serving changing populations and 
needs. The field of education is subject to constant change. There is 
little value in applying for a three-year grant to study the effects of 
college preparatory courses on student self-esteem if the school has 
committed ^ substantial part of its future resources to developing voca- 
tional programs. Your research interests must serve both the long- and 
short-term goals of your organization. 

While money is an essential resource, you may need other resources 
in order to pursue your proposal. For example, if you apply for a 
demonstration grant, you may need people with special expertise who are 
not part of your organization. Demonstration grants vide funds for a 
feasibility study. If you wanted to test whether a newly developed 
treatment for adolescent substance abuse is effective you might need 
specialized personnel who are not part of your organization. You will 
then have to allocate additional time and money in order to recruit 
specialists. 

Organizations are subject to political pressure from the environ- 
ment. If you "'"e interested in research in a politically sensitive area 
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other variables will need to be considered. For example, you might be 
interestc i evaluating the effect of school based health clinics which 
distribute contraceptives on the pregnancy rate of adolescents. After 
researching foundations you find that grant money is available for this 
purpose. Before applying for the grant you will need to determine if 
your organization can and will support your research project. 

These organizational factors should not be overlooked since they do 
influence grant activity and should be considered by reseachers. The 
failure to recognize the importance of the organizational environment 
can result in the loss of the grant or in the inability to complete the 
research. 

Writing The Grant 

After analyzing the organizational context you will be ready to 
begin writing the proposal. Begin the first draft as soon as possible, 
and well before the deadline for submission of the grant. Keep in mind 
that you are working on a first draft. You need not be concerned with 
syntax, statistics, or references for this draft. The first draft will 
be a starting point that will help you focus and refine you ideas. 

After obtaining the application form and instructions from the 
funding agency be sure to read them. This sounds simple, but failure to 
check the forms for accuracy and currency could cause a delay in the 
processing of your proposal. Application forms are frequently revised 
since there are a number of federal departments which fund research 
grants. Standardized application forms and sets of instructions would 
make the application process easier, but standardization is not a real- 
ity. 

Failure to complete forms or follow instructions could result in 
losing the grant. If instructions appear confusing call the funding 
officer for clarification. The instructions usually include the name 
and telephone number of a funding officer. Do .,jt be afraid to call 
this person since part of their job is to help applicants and explain 
procedures . 

Note the deadlines for submission of grant proposals, and the num- 
ber of pages you will nec^d to send to the granior. Some grant 
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propcsals to foundations con:-;:', of two pages while gram- oroposals to 
some federal departments consist of 75 pages. Sc ederal agencies 
ask researchers to send a letter of intt^t to a^p^ r^r a grant by a 
specific date (usually shortly -fter the a uiouncenicnt is released) 
although the application my not be due for months. Be sure to send the 
letter of intent ana ^loto all deadlines. 

Applications ^'1 Jei^c^ioe any ivue u' ^L^JCia! requirements for 
funding. For exc^n^i^:, bome yrdnto s invcr proD'^vils which use a multi- 
disci^l inary resea- -"n lea*"., whi lo others \ 1 only fi^nd non-profit 
organizations. S'. ^ ^ :r'.'(i-Lions vr^rit c^M'it r^pp 1 irniions to have roiumun- 
ity support. '-'ui: !:.d} need to s-^':'r.\ l^trjrs ''T ::uDi)ort frC'm othor 
organizations or K'',; it'^ t^w. '^trir- ,.\^:n!Z'. ^-s i*r' i i s^Tve a^ f^o-^cr- 
ral sources or v.- i ^ ;',vide v't 1 J-:e^^^s . A ^e^odi'Ji j-ant (which is 
designed s'.pp.^^: ' r ^^^e^rr', t^^jj , tu^b f pr;M.^M^cj individuals) 
from NIH, fo^" 'r^.' > i^^-ire 'Jv, - j r .'i:,,/-iion ro free al ' 

the appl icant ' s ^ . ^ ■ ' ^ <e K. 

The prcpo^o' " . : cr ^,^..]^ vt: :; ^ ^ 'jco^^^icr aud^- 

onre. For c\a'^^"-_ ••^^r^,: ; . , fr ^^^^::--ino latfntjc 

teachers ; . . " ^P j i -^o p. ^ r >■ 

op other r,,>!':j<: -r. ^ . .-^ :/ : 

schools ihf •iV'j- , , ' ■ ' . 



" by Di.p' ic 



Prv- ^ ^ - a -t. , A \^ , i .^r^.r- dP:: ob- 

jectives or I . _, . c;Ou; 1^ . . \,cr.:: ^fj ■ Ih;: ,,jr" 

pose of th^ ' , \: upp-> i ric . ' r\\r' y i ^^^'.^it-^.'; '^Ji^ctivL: 

will follow, f^p; p:r^: lol- :le. .nc L)^dc!ical while 

method refcs to L' y 'j w,!; achieve c'^l 

If your* fese''r~*- erpur^ w,^i^ lPp u^)'3l of reducing the 

number of adolr^^C'-p ^/[vj ivavi ~t ho: ! , ur-e ol.je.^tivj iiiignt 1'- to reduce 
this number by 3CPb duri-ig the firs: yeor of tfie orcject. This is a 
measurable, timo-socp fic or' time-or lentcd C)Oject*ve wuich requires 
knowledge of the current dropout rate. Ihe current '^ate is a baseline 
which can be used to measure the objective. A meth P^»^ achieving t' ^ 
goal mi'^t be counseling sessions. 

Before idertifying some of tne common areas in most grant propos- 
als, it is necessary to say a few words about writing style. Grant 
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applications will ask for a description of the proposed research. This 
narrative section gives the researcher the opportunity to communicate 
clearly and dynamically with the reviewer. Write in a coherent sty.^ 
using the active voice and simple <=entence structure—avoid jarnon and 
rhetoric. A number of people will review your application ana .ome of 
them may not be familiar with technical terms. The narrative should 
emphasize that people will benefit from the re^ .rch. Try to keep the 
reviewers' interest by using descriptive language. 



Neither ^he government nor foundations are interested in funding 
research that is a replication of already existing or currently funded 
projects. One way to avoid the rejection of your proposal is to make 
sure that no one else has researched your specific topic. This requires 
an extensive review of the literature. You may wish to check with the 
foundations or government departments which fund projects on your topic 
to find out what is currently being researched. 

NIH (1986) suggests researchers thoroughly review the literature to 
identify weak areas in theory, practice, or method. Lack of knowledge 
about the relevant research in your area may cost you the grant. Let 
the reviewers knov^ you have done your homework and include a list of 
references with Ihe application. Some foundations require a rpference 
list, although an enumerative bibliography is not necessary. Simply 
list the most relevant and recent references. 

Do not neglect to mention how you will share the results of your 
research. Most federal rieparlr^ients require an annual report. Other 
federal departments are interested in research that can be replicated in 
other parts of the country. If this is a requirement (read the instruc- 
tions), you will have to have a plan for sharing your results with a 
broad audience. Some foundations want know their money is being 
spent to serve the public good, therefore dissemination of your findings 
wi 1 1 be expected. 

Findings can be shared in a variety of ways. You can publish a 
book or article, present your findings at a regional or national confer- 
ence, or set up training sessions at locations '.h^oughout the state or 
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country. The dissemination of your findings is a valid cost which you 
should include in your proposed budget. 

The Needs Statement 

Grant proposals usually ask for a needs statement. This statement 
should clearly explain why your research is important and needs to be 
done. Funding agencies have priorities based upon the needs they have 
identified. There may well be urgent social needs which are not defined 
as such by those with money. Your needs statement should match the 
needs identified by the funding agency. 

In order to submit the needs statement you may have to do a needs 
assessment. Needs assessments can take a variety of rorms. Some types 
of needs dssessn.ants are inexpensive and quick (the key informant 
approach, the community foruiTi, rates under utilization). Other needs 
assessments are more methodologically sound and valid but expensive and 
time-consuming (the survey method). 

If you are unsure of how to do a needs assessment there are a num- 
ber of helpful resources available, in 1976, the National Institute of 
Mental Health published a manual for program evaluation which included 
an easy-to-read, yet comprehensive chapter on needs assessment. Most 
texts on social welfare planning include chapters on needs assessment 
and most libraries will have these materials. 

Preparing A Budget 

All grant proposals require a budget, and application forms usually 
provide instructions on how to prepare a budget. The budget is a <=;tate- 
ment of how much mone> you will need in order to complete the research. 

Some researchers assume that grantors reduce proposed budgets and 
therefore inflate the budget to insure the availability of sufficient 
funds to complete ihe research. Other researchers assume that underest- 
imating the budget makes their proposal more competitive and increases 
the likelihood of funding. Grantors advise researchers to resist the .e 
temptations. 

Your pr^opcsal may be rejected if you seriously underestimate the 
cost of your research. Keep in mind that reviewers are knowledgeable 
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about costs as well as your area of interest. Reviewers may wonder if 
you understand the requirements of your research or whether you have 
committed a simple oversight. 

If it is funded, you could be in worse trouble. Trying to complete 
research that is underfur^ed is difficult, If not impossible. Someone 
will have to assume the additional costs. You will constantly be 
reminded of what you cannot do bc^cause of your mistake. The results 
hoped to attain through your research may not materialize. 

Likewise, your proposal may be rejected if you seriously overesti- 
mate the costs of your research. Reviewers have an idea of what your 
research should cost. Outlandish charges will catch the attention of 
the reviewers and they may wonder if you know what you are doing. They 
may wonder about your motivation in applying for a grant. 

Your budget will include both direct and indirect costs. Some 
gra-^ts include a third category of costs if the grant you aro seeking 
requires cost sharing or matching funds. Direct costs are those associ- 
ated directly with your research and include Hems such as salaMes and 
fringe benefits for the principal investigators and assistants, equip- 
ment, supplies, and travel. The costs for salaries should include any 
changes (especially if your proposed research will take more than 12 
months to complete) such as merit increases or cost-of-living ad^'jst- 
ments. 

It is difficult to know exactly what these costs will be so develop 
three levels of estimated costs: low, medium, and high. These 
estimates establish ^'hat can be done at various funding levels. In 
order to increase the probability of 'Being ab'e to complete the research 
without having to constantly focus on expenses, use the high range of 
costs in the proposed budget. 

Supplies and equipment costs can overlai:. If you will be using 
equipment in your research, obtain estimates f , om at least two companies 
and include the estimates in your application. For example, if you plan 
CO use aversive conditioning in a project to reduce alcohol consiir^otion, 
you may need to rent or purchase a machin'^ that will deliver electric 
shocks. Office suppliers (file cabinets, chairs, typewriters; r^ay also 
fal 1 into the equipment category. Supply costs general ly refer to 
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expendauie equipment wMch costs less than $500 and has a useful life of 
less than two years. 

There are other direct costs which may be incurred if your research 
requires the use of community based offices. Be sure to explain to tne 
grantor why the research cannot be conducted in the facilities available 
through your organization. If the office is not furnished, equipment 
will have to be rented or purchased. Communication costs such as tele- 
phone and postage are direct costs which should be included in the pro- 
posed budget. 

Consultants and outside services should not be overlooked during 
the budget process. If you will need legal services, medical consulta- 
tions, or bookkeeping services, obtain estimates and include these costs 
in the budget. If the grant you are seekirg renuires cost sharing, it 
may be prudent to have these services donated. 

Indirect costs are more difficult to calculate and are easily over- 
looked. For example, if your research is conducted in your work loca- 
tion it would be impossible to calculate the cost of electricity, water, 
or heating used to support your research. If your agency will be handl- 
ing the disbursement of checks for equipment, salaries, and iupplies, or 
providing janitorial service, then your agency is contributing indirect- 
ly to the cost of your research. 

Many grantors require cost sharing. This does not mean that you or 
your agency must contribute cash. Indirect cost sharing is acceptable 
to most foundations and the federal government. Examples of indirect 
cost sharing include contributions such as donated legal advice, 
volunteers, or donated facilities and equipment. Your agency can con- 
tribute to cost sharing by reducing your usual work load thereby giving 
you time to pursue yojr research. A talk with the funding officer list- 
ed in the grant appM'cation can help you identify and quantify these 
costs. 

Review the proposed budget carefully sinr^ one misplaced decimal 
point could resuU in a rejection of your grant. Try to locate errors 
by comparing the budget r^r^6 the proposal. Ask a colleague who has 
received a grant to review your proposal. You may wish to ask someone 
who is not familiar with your unique field of practice to review the 
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application. This person can locate jargon and ask relevant questions 
about your purpose, methodology, and objectives. 

If your grant application is rejected write a letter thanking the 
organization for considering your application. Also ask the organiza- 
tion to share with you ihe reasons for the rejection. You can use the 
rejection as a learning experience. 

Now that you hdve some understanding of the grant process, obtain a 
grant application. This will help you to think in terms of grant writ- 
ing and familiarize you with the language of grant applications. For 
example, the Department of Justice (DOJ) in July of 1987 was interesced 
in funding research which would develop, assess, test, and disseminate 
community approaches to juvenile gang problems ("Juvenile Gang," 1987). 

Potential applicants were given ths names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of two officials in the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention. Researchers were expected to review the literature 
in order to determine the extent of youth involvement in gangs, estab- 
lish a program advisory committee, and to evaluate existing approaches 
to this problem. The announcement listed the maximum award at $500,000 
and the initial budget period was two years. Public and non-profit 
organizations which had some experience with juvenile gangs were eligi- 
ble to apply. 

Applications had to include a statement on the goals and objectives 
of the research, a method for achieving the objectives, and a budget. 
The deadline for submission of the application was identified and the 
narrative was not to exceed 70 pages. Most federal grants provide the 
same type of information and instruction as did this announcement from 
the DOJ. Read as many grant announcements as you can until you become 
comfortable with the language and requirements for grants. 

Grant Resources 

One decision you will have to make when you consider funding is 
whether you want public money or private money. Private money generally 
offers the researcher more freedom. Grant appl "'cations to foundations 
usually consist of less than five pages. However, public money supports 
more research than private money. Since private money represents fewer 




restrictions, some researchers will pursue founJations first. If foun- 
dation money is not available or not sufficient for the goals of li.e 
research, then they will pursue federal money. 

Foundations receive about a million requests for funding annually 
and fund about seven percent of these requests (Kurzig, 1980). In order 
to use your time productively and limit the indirect costs of applying 
for a grant, research the foundations and try to match your project with 
their interests. Foundations clearly state their purpose emd priori- 
ties. 

The most useful source of information about foundations can be 
obtained through The Foundation Center, 79 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York 10019. This organization collects and distributes information 
about foundations. The Foundation Center has four 1 ibraries and 
maintains 140 regional collections. There may be a regional collection 
in your state. Your local public library should be able to direct you 
to a regional collection. The Foundation Center has a toll-free number 
800/424-9836 or you may call the New York office at 212/620-4230. 

The Foundation Center is supported by more than 300 charitable 
institutions and publishes a number of books useful for researchers. 
The Foundation Directory (1985) provides information on more than 4,000 
foundations. They are listed by state and each entry describes the pur- 
pose of the foundation, activities, directors, application procedures, 
and contact person. The directory costs approximately $60 and a supple- 
ment is usually available for about $30. This book may also be avail- 
able in your local library. 

The free publication from The Foundation Center is the "Information 
Packet." It lists publications and locations of libraries with Center 
materials. Annually the Center publishes the Foundation Grants Index 
which describes the grants of 300 of the largest foundations. The index 
is updated every two months in the Foundation News . 

There are other directories of funding sources. The Annual 
Register of Grant Support (1985) organizes foundations by topic, not 
geographic location. Some of the topic areas in the report are humani- 
ties, international affairs, special populations, urban and regional 
affairs, and education Under each of these broad areas specific topics 
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are listed. For example, under education there are topics such as 
elementary and secondary education and educational projects and 
research. Under the urban and regional affairs section are topics such 
as children and youth, crime prevention, social welfare, public health, 
and community development and services. 

One of the more expensive sources of information about foundations 
is available from The Taft Corporation, 5125 MacArthur Blvd., NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. They publish the Taft Foundation Reporter and 
two monthly newsletters, the Foundation Giving Watch and the Foundation 
Update . They provide information on 500 major foundations. These pub- 
lications cost $347. The telephone number of The Taft Corporation is 
202/966-7088. 

The Grantsmanship Center, located at 1031 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal ifornia 90015, publ ishes the Grantsmanchip Center News . 
This periodical costs approximately $20 a year and offers the reader 
information on grant writing as well as a listing of available grant 
opportunities. Their toll Tree telephone imber is 800/421-9512. 

Information America (1983), while not devoted to grants, may be a 
resource for researchers who are unsure of the latest developments in 
their fields. The book lists sources of material from organizations, 
industry, and government. The material is organized by topic. For 
example, under education organizations are listed which provide informa- 
tion services for handicapped students, curriculum development for 
exceptional children, and training and resource directories available 
for teaching social studies. Information America is published thr-^^e 
times a year and an annual subscription costs $80. 

There are two periodicals which contain current information on 
grants. Grants Magazine provides examples of grant applications which 
have been funded. These examples help the reader to identify the ele- 
ments in a successful grant app". ication. Try to read proposals which 
have been funded. The second periodical is expensive. A subscription 
to Federal Gran i- s and Contracts Weekly also contain current information 
but costs $280 a year. Many libraries carry this periodical. 

Federal Grants and Contracts Weekly is an easy-to-read list of fed- 
eral grants currently available. There are two especially helpful 
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features in this magazine. The "Grants Alert" section lets the reader 
know quickly which federal agencies are funding research and in which 
areas, the deadline for submission of applications, the amount of 
grants, a narrative describing the scope of the program, and the name 
and telephone number of a contact person. The "Grants Calendar" section 
quickly alerts the reader to the deadlines for applications. 

Directory of Federal Grants 

Locating information op foundation money can be time consuming. 
Locating information on feaerai grants can require great perseverance 
since there are hundreds of federal offices which administer grants. 

The basic source of information at the federal level is The Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance . Try to obtain a copy of this publica- 
tion. This catalog consists of about one thousand pages, and it 
describes almost all federal programs designed to help the public. The 
programs are listed alphabetically and it takes time to learn how to use 
it. The Catalog is usually published in the Summer and costs about $20. 
It ccin be ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or call 202/7£«.-3238. This 
book is also available at any of the more than 1400 depository libraries 
and any of the 50 regional Federal Depositori^^s. For a list of librar- 
ies which carry government publications write to Library, Public Docu- 
ments Department, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
.?0402. 

For a list of more i-han 500 subscription services that are publish- 
ed by more than 40 federal egencies, write to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments and request Government Periodicals and Subscription Services, 
Price List 36. It is free. 

While an excellent source of information, the Catalog can be out of 
date. For the most current information, consult the Federal Register . 
The Federal Register is published daily and is available in many 
libraries. A subscription costs aboui $50 a year. It contains much 
information that is not directly relevant for the researcher. Neverthe- 
less, federal regulations require that funding rules be published in the 
Register . Eligibility requirements, application procedures, and 
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deadlines for submission of research proposals are published in the 
Register . 

For information on federal contracts up for bid, you may wish to 
look at the Commerce Business Daily (CBD) . However, it is difficult to 
read and much of the information is not of direct value to potential 
researchers. Grant announcements are published but you will have to 
muddle through pages of difficult reading. A yearly subscription to the 
CBD costs about $100. Reference copies can be viewed in many libraries* 

You may wish to write directly to the federal departments working 
in your field. Most of the departments maintain a mailing list for pro- 
gram announcements. They wi'l send you material free of charge if you 
are on their mailing list. 

If you requif.i additional sources of information on federal fund- 
ing, there are a number of pub-ications which may be of help. The Con - 
gressional Quarterly Weekly Report which is published privately, will 
provide current information on pending legislation. A subscription 
costs more than $500 a year. For about $300 a year you can subscribe to 
the Federal Contracts Repor t which is available from the Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1231 25th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Computers have helped to make the process of locating information 
easier. A database has recently been developed which permits computer 
searches of the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistanca . The Federal 
Assistance Programs Retrieval System (FAPRS) was developed by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. For information on how to use the database, 
write to FAPRS Admi ni stator , Rural Development Service, USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Summary 

The process of writing and securing research grants requires skill 
and perseverance. To increase the probability of funding, submit your 
application to an organization interested in your research and carefully 
prepare and review the grant application. 

Remember, do not give up. It may take time, but you will find a 
match between your research and a funding organization. 
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SECTION FOUR 



WRITING FOR THE PROFESSION: 
DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH AND PRACTICE KNOWLEDGE 



OVERCOMING OBSTACLES TO PUBLICATION 



James G. McCullagh 

ABSTRACT: Practitioners who want to publish need to be aware 
of and overcome obstacles to writing for the profession. Rea- 
sons for publication and suggestions for overcoming specific 
obstacles are proposed. Advantages of coauthorship, support 
groups, and a joint work program are discussed as strategies 
to facilitate writing efforts and to offset the frustrating, 
time-consuming, hard work that is required to break into 
print. 

School social workers practice in the field but often don't write 
about it. Professors write but usually don't practice. The solitude 
offered to the academic is far removed ^rom the reality of school social 
work practice. While some practitioners conduct research and write for 
publication and some faculty do not, different performance expectations 
exist for both. The "publish or perish" cliche is often true, especial- 
ly for the non-tenured academic on many campuses. Both faculty and 
practitioners experience tension between writing and doing, but the 
practitioner primarily is expected to provide professional services and 
not research and write. While neither the opportunity nor the necessary 
release time from practice is normally provided to school social work- 
ers, the practitioner who wants to write for professional publication 
must surmount a variety or obstacles. 

Writing for Publication: Is It Worth It? 

Why Write for Publication? 

For the academic--the schol ar--"publ ication is a need, a natiral 
activity flowing inexorably from the work in wnich he is enmeshed ^""^ 
absored. He is h^s own motivation to learn and to publish" (Stephens, 
1976, p. 198). Fox (1985) stressed that "sustained research and writing 
form a vocation, a calling, as much a choice of how to live as how to 
work" (p. 13). For the scholar "writing and publishing are not simply 
responsibilities; they constitute a great opportunity. They allow one 
to participate in, contribute to, and receive recognition from the dis- 
cipline'* (Fox, 1985, p. 14). 
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Life for many academics is the pursuit and communication of know- 
ledge, They feel a need, a burning desire, an urge to learn and to 
know and then to coaimunicate understanding to others, Berger (1988, p, 
287), however, suggests that "a pr'mary motivation for publishing is 
that It enables the academician to keep his or her job and to advance in 
it. Publication is the cornerstone of a system in which the academician 
struggles to retain a position of power within the profes^j'on" , The 
academic, nonetheless, is provided time in the academy— the university— 
to be a scholar. Such oportunities are rare for practitioners. 

Why then should practitioners publish? The NASW Code of Ethics 
(1980) recognizes the responsibility of social workers to develop know- 
ledge. They "should take responsibility for identifying, developing, 
and fully utilizing knowledge for professional practice" (p, 9). The 
Code further indicates that "the social worker should contribute to the 
knowledge base of social work and share research knowledge and practice 
wisdom with colleagues" (p. 9) The NASW Standards for Social Work Ser - 
vices in Schools (1978) also provides strong support for a research 
based practitioner, Williams and Hopps (1987) note that "insufficient 
attention Cis given] to intervention research" (p. 374) by the "most 
active writers Cwho] are academicians" (p. 3^4), They stress that "nore 
practitioners must view publication as a normal part of their practice 
role" (p. 374) in order to achieve "better balance in professional soci- 
al work literature" (p. 374). 

The motivation simply may be that one believes that one has some- 
thing to say that is unique, worthwhile, new, or different and that will 
contribute to knowledge development or practice understanding for pro- 
fessionals. One may wish to share one's knowledge, research findings, 
or practice wisdom. The searcf. for fame, status, acknowledgement, pro- 
motion, change of positions, a new challenge, or an increase in salary 
also can be motivators. Ideally we seek to publish because we have 
something to say--but we also realize ihat additional benefits may 
accrue to the author and especially to academicians. 

Social work journal editors want practitioners to publish. For 
example, one journal published by the National Association of Social 
Workers, makes a constant appeal to practitioners. To illustrate, in 
the Spring, 1987 issue, the following advertisement appeared: 
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PREACH WHAT YOU PRACTICE 

Although Social Work in Education will continue to publish 
outstanding articles dealing with theory and research, the 
journal 's Editorial Committee /ants particularly to encourage 
school social workers--including new authors--to share thei r 
practice experiences with their col leagues. ("Preach,", 1987, 
p. 168) 

Are there any rewards? Perhaps there is the professional satisfac- 
tion that comes with the feeling of "a job well done." The commitment 
and contribution to advancing professional knowledge on behalf of chil- 
dren, families, and communities may be sufficient rewards. Rarely prac- 
titioners may accrue direct financial rewards, though opportunities for 
advancement and leadership positions more typically reinforce the writ- 
er. One practitioner who reviewed an earlier version of this chapter 
suggested additional reasons for writing: "Publications do enhe.nce the 
resume and image of practitioners. When an article is publishd it is 
presented to the Board of our agency. Publication is one way for prac- 
titioners to 'stand out'. It is also one of the most concrete ways to 
'shuw' what you have done" (C. Struckman, personal communication, May 
15, 1988). 

Obstacles to Publishing 

There are considerably more obstacles to publishing and too few 
extrinsic rewards for the practitioner. Practitioner-publishers need to 
consider some organizational and personal obstacles and barriers that 
apply to many who seek to publish. When one is aware of the many 
obstacles that one is likely to encounter, it becomes easier to plan, 
prepare, and be ready for problem-solving. 

Recognizing and Challenging Organizational Barriers 

Practitioners are rarely expected or encouraged to publish by their 
employers--school boards, special education cooperatives, area education 
agencies. It is important that organizational barriers be recognized 
and, where possible, removed. For exampl e, state or local school 
authorities could offer competitive grant awards to school social work- 
ers who have developed a plan for research or professional writing. 
Such grants might include funding for clerical support, expenses, 
reduced work assignments, research consultation, and credit for inserv- 
ice training (at least one Iowa Area Education Agency allows staff to 
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attend conferences and inservice progr^.is and receive a corresponding 
reduction in their work assignments). To the extent that there is 
organizational support for research and writing, personal barriers 
become less signi ficant. 

Overcoming Rejection 

Fear of rejection by journal editors may be a major roadblock for 
some who aspire to publish. The word "no" comes with the territory but 
so does the word "yes." Journals vary in their acceptance rate. Some 
journals may only accept one in ten submissions while others have higher 
acceptance rates. Expect and accept rejection notices but recognize 
that this does not mean failure; it does almost always suggest that 
additional worl; on the- manuscript is needed. 

Making Time 

One can expect to research and write on one's "own time", which 
may mean evenings, weekends, and summers. Setting aside time after a 
40" to 50-hour week is often difficult. Summers and holidays are often 
the best time to plan new intervention programs or strategies for imple- 
mentation the following school year or to write papers in final form for 
submission. Weekends can be used to do some writing and rewriting, 
library research, and reading. "Writing can [also] be done in snatches" 
(Penaskovic, 1985): while eating lunch, between meetings or interviews, 
early in the morning, or when there is a canceled appointment. 

Achieving Balance in Your Life 

Personal and family life usually suffer. At the least the writer 
has less time to enjoy leisure time activities. The commitment to write 
calls for a realistic plan of action and a disciplined schedule in order 
to achieve research and writing goals. 

Friends, family, and perhaps colleagues should be gently told about 
one's plans to embark on a "dangerous" course. They may see less of the 
aspiring writer and that person will not always be in good humor. More 
meals may be eaten out each week. A room will be set aside that is just 
for the writer (if you're lucky enough to have a room) and a No Tres- 
passing sign can alert all family members to stay out. Few school 
social workers are fortunate enough to have iheir own office where they 
can work and have quiet time to think! Sometimes the whole project is 
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just simply put in a box and dragged out periodically (and hopefully 
frequently) to be spread all over the kitchen table. The project can 
occupy much of one's thinking and conversation until friends and loved 
ones kindly let it be known that there are other things in life besides 
the "d— n" research or writing. 

A major obstacle can be overcome by letting significant others know 
what one's plans are, how one will carry out the project, where one will 
think and write, and how one will manage one's life. Communication is a 
two-way process; negotiation and accomodation will be necessary! 
Healthy, positive communication with family members about the various 
chores and requirements for writing is a sure way to head off potential 
problems. 

Developing New Skills 

Doing research and writing for publication requires re-learning 
what was taught in p»^aduate schools of social work and, very often, 
learning new skills. Practitioner-scholars need to be expert in know- 
ledge and intervention in their claimed area of practice. In addition, 
knowing how to conduct research is frequently another area of needed 
skill development. 

Out-of-Pocket Expenses 

One can expect to be out-of-pocket for a variety of expenses 
depending on the type of research one conducts and the kind of writing 
one does. Possible expenses include developing a good library of pro- 
fessional books, subscribing to journals, attendng conferences, photo- 
copying articles, having one's paper typed, and conducting computer 
searches. Sometimes it is possible to obtain a grant or receive support 
from one's school system to defray some expenses. 

Expect Frustration and Disappointment 

If something can go wrong, it will. Clients sometimes miss 
appointments, meeting rooms are periodically unavailable, emergencies 
can occur and prevent one from doing some essential task, data may be 
lost, data collectors may not undertand how to observe or record, and 
the data collected may not be in a usable form. The list is endless. 
One should plan for one's efforts to go awry and to take longer than 
ever anticipated! With this in mind, the writer won't be too 
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disappointed. And if things go right, one can be much happier about 
being "ahead of the game." 

Seek Criticism 

Try to find friends ana colleagues who are willing to apply "red 
ink" to "the masterpiece." It is useful tc "park-your-ego" when sharing 
one's work with colleayijes and subsequently reviewers. Look for those 
who know the subject matter and who have excellent writing skills. The 
author is typically thankful though perhaps slighty bruised. 

Be Alert 

There are other challenges awaiting the writer. For example, 
school administrators, parents, and teachers may not allow the practi- 
tioner to conduct research (Wilson, 1985). Important documents, notes, 
data, or references may be misplaced, lost, or accidentally thrown away. 
Obstacles may differ from those suggested in this chapter; nevertheless, 
they all must be addressed and overcome. 

Managing Success 

If the writer becomes a published author, one may find that not all 
one's col leagues are as enthusiastic as exp cted about one's accom- 
plishment. The author may have become a "rate-buster" and exceeded the 
expectations for staff in a particular school district or area education 
agency. Many in the school will not know or care, while a few may be 
slightly envious. In time they will forgive and forget if the author 
allows them. Some will be proud of the writer's success. 

Finding Support 

Will You Solo or Coauthor? 

The decision to coauthor is an important writing strategy ripe with 
opportunities but also risks and frustrations. One may decide that one 
is not ready to write alone—go solo— but that there is someone else who 
is willing to share ;n the struggle. Consider a coauthor. 

Doing research and writing is a lonely and time-consuming effort. 
A coauthor may increase the chances of completing the paper. One can 
share the work and learn from the other while receiving support, under- 
standing, and acceptance in the process. One author may also comp'.ement 
the other by bringing different areas of expertise and skills to the 
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research and writing adventure. A good idea is to select a mentor, per- 
haps one who has previously done research and published. This person 
may contribute the know-how, which is a springboard for the practice- 
related research idea. Consider teaming with a colleague from another 
profession. Colleagues from psychology, counseling, special education, 
nursing, and school administration offer unique opportunities to bring 
the perspectives of two professions to important areas of research and 
publishing. This can also expand the possibilities for publishing in 
journals other than social work. Coauthors are not uncommon and should 
be considered if it will improve one's chance of success. In recent 
years between 33 and 40 percent of the articles published in Soci al 
Work , Social Work in Education , and the School Social Work Journal were 
coauthored (McCullagh, i press). 

There are also disadvantages to coauthoring a paper and conducting 
t^m research. Eve'7 advantage can become a disadvantage. The work may 
not be shared equally. One may be more talented than another. Finding 
time to cjet together, different styles of functioning, and agreement on 
what to do and when may all cause conflict, lack of support, and even 
the permanent loss of a friend. 

Precautions help insure success. Find a coauthor or coauthers t.^at 
complement and are corrpatible with each other. For example, to mention 
an obvious potential conflict, if one writer doesn't smoke and the other 
one lights up all the time, problems are .ikely to occur. Develop a 
written plan for division of labor. Decide on criteria for who will be 
the senior author. Usually the senior is the one who makes the major 
contribution to the project, including writing the article, but coauth- 
ors need to decide this important question (see, e.g., American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1983; Winston, 1985). 

Be honest with each other and communicate concerns as the needs 
arise. Many problems can be avoided if concerns are addressed quickly. 
Fox and Faver (1985) discuss intellectual and personal factors in 
selecting partners, management of the project, and interpersonal skills 
and personal characteristics critical to successful work. 

"Joint Work Program" 

Valian (198^), an academic, after denial of tenure, started a work 
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discussion ^^roup and then began a "joint work program" with a member of 
that group. She details the work program they developed to accomplish 
their work and especially their "many semicompleted projects" (p. 103). 
The work program consisted of five interrelated components: (1) "dis- 
cussing work with an ally", (2) "keeping a work log", (J) "making a 
schedule", (4) working at least two hours a day, and (5) working on one 
project at a time (pp. 103-108). 

Valian's personal example of a work program was created from a per- 
sonal crisis to solve a problem in managing time and completing pro- 
jects. Her experience may have application for school social workers. 
The Valian work program may be instructive for those with similar inter- 
ests and needs who are committed to writing and publishing. Allies 
working together, supporting, monitoring, and exoecting creative per- 
formance may be impetus to accomplish agreed-upon goals. 

Writing Support Groups 

Related to the ally joint work program is a support group for writ- 
ers. Young and Glenn (1987), Ostrowski and Bartel (1985), and Hood 
(1985) present models, guidelines, tasks, and benefits of effective sup- 
Dort groups. Hood challenges the "Lone Scholar Myth." She notes that 
"even the most productive and well-established researchers and scholars 
Pded appreciation, enouragement, and nurturing. Simply being excellent 
is not enough" (p. 112). Mutual support groups should develop an agreed 
upon structure (when, where, and how often to meet), meeting focus or 
agenda, group tasks, and member goals. 

Groups may focus on or address such issues as 

finding time to write..., balancing work and family responsi- 
bilities, getting started on a project that one has been 
avoiding, coping with manuscript rejections and negative 
reviews, seeking out criticism from experienced autiiors in 
one's professional network, setting reasonable goals for one's 
productivity, and letting go of a project one has been working 
on 'forever'. (Hood, 1985, pp. 117-118) 

Support groups are appropriate for school social workers and may include 

other professionals such as psychologists, counselors, and educators. 
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Conclusion 

Practitioners are not often afforded the structural opportunities 
or resources that are provided to academics. Research contributions by 
practitioners are essential for the continued growth of the profession— 
to test, develop, and validate knowledge for school social work practice 
and to assess effectiveness of interventions and delivery of services. 
Overcoming organizational barriers, if possible, and obstacles unique to 
each writer is essential. Finding reasons for writing are critical. 
Ways to share the burden of writing are suggested. 
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A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATION 
FOR SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 



James G. McCul lagh 

ABSTRACT: This chapter addresses decision and action steps in 
selecting a ^'ournal for publication of one^s work, highlights 
selected journals, and reviews manuscript evaluation. Other 
forms of publication are briefly reviewed to help practition- 
ers choose the most appropriate vehicle for their written 
work. 

The usual vehicles for professional communication include confer- 
ence presentations, journal articles, books, and reports for school 
boards, governmental agencies, and foundations. One can also write 
articles for newspapers, professional ana consumer newsletters, profes- 
sional magazines, yearbooks, and encyclopedias. What form of publica- 
tion is most appropriate for one's proposed study or written work? Pub- 
lication c.tlet should be considered prior to writing and prior to con- 
ducting research in the schools or community. 

Journal Publication 

A good starting point is to write a paper for journal publication. 
The chances of success are greater when compared to writing a book for 
scholarly, trade, or commGrcial publication. It is sometimes easier to 
write a book review, a short note for a newsletter, or a chapter in an 
edited book. The fo^us here, however, is to provide guidelines to write 
a paper for publication in a refareed journal. 

Many opportunities exist for journal publication. At least three 
specialty school social work journals exist: Social Work in Education , 
School Social Work Journal , Iowa School Social Work Journal , and a jour- 
nal for pupil personnel workers: The Journal of The International Asso - 
ciation of Pupil Personnel Workers . Other social work journals that 
occasionally publish articles pertaining to school social work are Soci - 
al Work , Social Service Review , and Social Casework: The Journal of 
Contemporary Social Work . Numerous other journals in social work, 
related disciplines (e.g., psychology, sociology^ and professions 
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(e.g., special education, school psychology, counseling) may also be 
considered for publication. 

Selecting a Journal; Decision Steps 

Identi fying the Proposed Audience . Target the audience— the 
intended readers. Who ideally can benefit from reading the paper? Ima- 
gine that a specific person in the targeted audience is reading the 
paper. Write the paper for that person. Be aware of their needs--new 
knowledge, practice skills and techniques, applications of behavioral 
and social science theory, applications of models of practice--and one's 
own goals. One must find a match between one's own goals and audience 
needs. 

Target readers could be school social workers, social workers with- 
out regard to specialty, social workers in another specialty (e.g., 
child welfare workers), related service providers (e.g., psychologists), 
university faculty, school teachers in regular or special education, 
parents of children with li? ndicapping conditions, students with special 
p^eds, school administrators (e.g., building principals), school boards, 
decision makers at the community, state, or national level, or the gen- 
eral public. In addition, one may also target minorities, women or men, 
or a specific educational level--preschool , elementary, junior, or 
senior. 

Determine the Necessary Qualifications . Does one have the neces- 
sary methodological, statistical, or theoretical knowledge or profes- 
sional practice experience to write for the intended audience and 
selected journal? Does the writer need consultation, technical assist- 
ance, or a coauthor? Should the project be modified or perhaps delayed 
until one can obtain the needed expertise or knowledge or hav ^ access to 
resource assistance? 

Review the Genres of Writing . Journals vary in the type of paper 
they accept for publication. For example. Social Service Review gives 
priority to ''research-based articles dealing with subjects central to 
social welfare research, practice, education, policy, and history" 
(Mendelsohn, 1987, p. 131). Social Work , "the most prominent voice of 
the profession" (Meyer, 1983, p. 3), offers "readers a balance among 
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practice, policy, and research interests; an equitable distribution 

among fields of practice; and a spread in focus among processes, problem 

areas, hard data, philosophy, and politics" (p. 3). The Editorial Board 

of Research of the journal Social Work Research & Abstracts 

is particularly interested in manuscripts that relate to social 
work technology, research strategies and methods of research as 
applied to problems faced by social workers, theoretical articles 
that have relevance to social work research activities, and analy- 
tical reviews of research. (NASW, 1985a, p. 10) 

One must classify the kind of paper one plans to write. Is the 
inter . to conduct an empirical <;tudy, write a book review or a review 
essay, or compile a bibliography perhaps with annotations? Is the work 
an historical or biographical paper? Carol R. Meyer, Editor-in-Chief of 
Social Work t comments that articles "may be descriptive and information- 
al, analytical, empirical, theoretical, historical, or philosophical" 
(1983. p. 3). She continues: 

Even so, empirical anf< analytical articles are more relevant and 
general izable than are purely descriptive articles in that they 
stimulate readers to apply what they have learned in the articles 
to their own thinking and practice, (p. 3) 

Consider the Length of the Paper . Journal s typical ly publish 
full-length papers, usually from 14 to 16 double-spaced, typewritten 
pages, but some journals will accept longer and also shorter papers. 
Short papers (l,Om - 1,500 words) are titled, for example, "Briefly 
Stated," "Practice Notes," "Research Notes," and "Research Briefs." 
Does the writer need to write a full-length article or can a brief 
report suffice? One may increase one's changes of success if one writes 
a shorter paper that meets journal guidelines. 

Assess Rejection Tolerance . One is best advised to decide one's 
tolerance for rejection and desire for fame. Typically, the more 
prestigious the journal, the higher the rejection rate of submitted 
papers. A few journals are often referred to as the "major, national 
social work journals." Publication in a "biggie" is usually accorded 
more status and prestige than appearing in print in a "lesser" journal, 
but this involves greater risk of rejection. 

The acceptance rate of selected journals, as reported by Mendelsohn 
(1987), follows: Social Work , 14%; Social Work Research & Abstracts , 
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25%; Social Service Review ; 30%; Ch ild and Adolescent Social Work 

Journal , 40%; Clinical Social Work Journal , 40%; School Social Work 

Journal , 50%; and, Journal for Specialists in Group Work , "67% with 2 
revisions" (p. 72). 

The editors of the Journal of Sociology and Social Welfare report 
an acceptance rate of between 40% and 50% but also "try to provide 
suggestions for revision or resubmission rather than rejecting 
amanuscript outright. Most articles go through at least one revision. 
On occasion, members of the editorial board volunteer to work directly 
with the author on revisions" (Mendelsohn, 1987, p. 105). 

An important but related issue is the length of time that journal 
editors take to accept or reject submitted papers and then to publish 
(Manniro, 1983; Stoesz, 1986). If the journal of first choice rejects 
one's paper will one's ideas, database, or conclusions become outdated? 
Will subsequent reviewers reject the paper for lack of timeliness. 

Selecting a Journal; Action Steps 

Target Professional Journals . Countless journals exist that may be 
appropriate for submission of one's work. Targeting journals can be fun 
but also difficult, especially if one is a first-time author, writing in 
a new area, or seeking different journal outlets. Remember that the 
first task is tu identify a number of journals that publish articles 
sinilar or related to the type of research or writing that one plans to 
do. Do one or all of the following: 

1. Scan personally favorite, most useful, or enjoyable journals. 

2. Review the school social work journals highlighted in this 
chapter. They may represent the best source for papers that address 
issues of interest to school social workers. 

3. Review Mendelsohn's (1987) An Author's Guide to Social Work 
Journals . It contains relevant publishing information such as editorial 
focus, acceptance rate, review and publication lag time for more than 60 
journ '.Is. 

4. Review recent issues of Social Work Research & Abstracts . The 
Journal includes abstracts of articles oreviously published in more than 
175 journals of interest to the social work profession. Abstracts are 
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categorized by "Fields of Service" including "Schools," "Social Policy 
and Action," "Service Methods," "The Profession," "History," and "Relat- 
ed Fields of Knowledge." Scan categories of interest and especially 
"Schools*" One should note the journals that publish in one's interest 
are 

5. Review the Reference or Bibliography listings of the literature 
that have been obtained. Note the journals that are referenced* 

6. Review the American Psychological Association ^'APA) Publ ication 
Manual (1983, pp. 173-178) for* a listing of APA approved journals* 

7. Review the following sources for journals in education: Cabell 
(1984). Collins (1988), Levin (1983), and Manera and Wright (1982)* 

8* Numerous abstracts and indices that may relate to one's inter- 
est area should be reviewed* Scan the relevant sources and note journ- 
als indexed or abstracted that pertain to the topic* 

Select the Most Promising Journals for Review * It is helpful to 
visit a university library and review the journals that have been iden- 
tified (perhaps between 10 and 20) as falling within one's area of 
interest* In addition, one may wish to skim other journals in social 
work, education, psychology, home economics, sociology, and other fields 
and discipV'nes* A major university library will maintain a collection 
of hundreds of journals related to the social and behavioral sciences 
and the helping professions. Some universities also have a number of 
specialty libraries (e.g., health sciences, education, social work, psy- 
chology) that may have ^o be visited* Even a cursory review of current 
journals cannot be done in a morning* One must be selective* Start 
with identi^'ied jour; Scanning journals can be overwhelming and 
should be done over a ' J cf time* 

Sort the reviewer* journals into three categories: probable, 
possible, and unlikely. For a variety of reasons some journals will not 
be appropriate. Perhaps journals are too statistically oriented, metho- 
dologically too sophisticated, review unfamiliar literature, address an 
audience other than one's targeted group, represent a discipline or pro- 
fession not shared by an author or coauthor, or is a publication which 
specifically invites authors to submit papers* 
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Recent issues of "Probable" journals should be reviewed with the 
specific goal of selecting three journals that appear appropriate for 
one*s topic and represent one's "best chance" for getting a paper 
accepted (consistent with decisions previously made— e.g., one's toler- 
ance for rejection versus a journal's rejection rate). One should read 
the journal's editorial policy and guidelines for submission. One 
should become comfortable with the variety of articles published. 
Recormended length of articles, types of papers most often accepted, and 
topics that are covered then can be determined. 

Choose the "Best Bets" . One should narrow the list of journals to 
the top three and rank order them for submission. One might write for 
the first journal on the list. If warranted, a query letter may be 
written (see Dorn, 1980b). Journal guidelines must be followed, using 
the appropriate style guide. Most social work journals require authors 
to follow The Chicago Manual of Style (1982), though some use the Pub - 
lication Manual of the American Psychological Association (1983). It 
helps to skim articles and then study those that appear to have a format 
similar to one's proposed article. 

Submit the Paper to a Journal . A paper can be submitted to only 
one journal at a time for review. If the paper is not accepted, the 
reviewer will often send the author comments that can be helpful for 
revision and then submission to another journal. If a paper is not 
accepted, one should not give up. With additional work the paper may be 
appropriate for another journal. Sometimes papers are accepted condi- 
tionally, pending changes as suggested by the editor. The process can 
be frustrating, discouraging, and time consuming. Rewriting the paper 
to satisfy journal editors may appear overwhelming and perhaps cannot be 
done without making major changes. Only the author can decide if the 
effort Is worth the reward— to see one^s^name in print and one's talents 
acknowledged. 

Selected Journals Highlighted 

Four journals that represent primary sources for literature relat- 
ing to school social work will be highlighted. They should be seriously 
considered if one's target audience is school social workers, if one is 
a first-time author, if one*s paper is practice focused, and if one is 
looking for a decent acceptance rate. 
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Social Work in Education . The journal, published quarterly since 
1978, by the National Association of Social Workers, publishes full- 
length articles (14 to 16 typewritten pages), Practice Notes, Trends and 
Issues papers, and an average of two book reviews each issue. The 
journal focuses on 

practice and theoretical developments in the field of social work 
service in elementary and secondary education. It includes an 
emphasis on evaluation and accountability as well as on the impli- 
cations of law and policy. 

Manuscripts are welcome that address general or specific mat- 
ters involving social work and educacion, including descriptions of 
practice, innovation, research, legislation, policy, and planning. 
(NASW, 1985a, pp. 11-12) 

See Information for Authors About NASW P ublications (NASW, 1985a) for 

further details regarding policies for Social Work in Educati on, and 

also Social Work , and Social Work Research & Abstracts . 

The current Editor-in-Chief, Robert T. Constable, in a recent 

editorial on "Building the Literature in School Social Work," commented 

on the review p'"^c3ss: 

Social Work in Education reviews about 60 articles a year and pub- 
lishes 20 Although both authors and readers often believe that 

writers whose manuscripts get published are well connected or have 
some magic touch, the reality is qoite different. The reviews are 
completely blind; if a reviewer has an inkling of the identity of 
the author, he or she declines review of the manuscript. About 
half of the manuscripts have been accepted only after some revi- 
sion. (1987, p. 206) 

School Social Work Journal . The journal has been published twice 

yearly by the Illinois Association of School Social Workers since 1976. 

The editor, Kathleen J. Moroz, in a recent editorial outlined important 

objectives for the Journal: 

We especially want to encourage new and beginning writers to 
develop their ideas and encourage them to get their ideas in 

writing [The] Journal will publish articles primarily aimed at 

improving social work services in the public schools 

In addition to fuP-length articles, the journal would like to 
establish a new department, "Brief Reports," for shorter pieces 
related to new innovations in school social work practice; current 
legislative and pol icy concerns affecting social work in the 
schools; and trends in social work practice, licensure, or social 
work education that related to school social work, as well as news 
about school social work from other states and state associations. 
(Moroz, 1987, p. 45) 
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Iowa Journal of School Sociqi Work , The Iowa School Social Work- 
ers' Association in 1986 launched the Iowa Journal of School Social 
Work. Also published twice yearly, the Journal is "dedicated to extend- 
ing knowledge and improving practice of social work in educational set- 
tings." The editor, Sallie C. Verrette, a school social worker, is 
seeking manuscripts from the "many 'out there' with either ideas for 
articles that you haven't gotten around to writing or with articles 
written for which you haven't yet found a publisher" (1987, p. ii). 

lAPPW Journal . Published quarterly by the International Associa- 
tion of Pupil Personnel Workers (lAPPW) since 1956 (and earlier as a 
Newsletter), the lAPPW Journal "provides information and research find- 
ings relating to school attendance and other topics and issues that 
impact on children, youth, and families" ("Editorial," 1987). In the 
Winter issue, 1987, the Journal ' s editorial staff urged its readers to 
"share information about innovative programs, legislative initiatives, 
and educational reform" (1987, p. 306). Manuscript guidelines may be 
found on the inside back cover of each issue or one may write the cur- 
rent editor: Janice A. Chmela, P.O. Box 32028, Chicago, Illinois 60632- 
2028. 

Manuscript Evaluation 

Manuscripts submitted to most professional journals undergo peer 
review. The review is "blind," that is, the reviewers do not know the 
author^s identity nor does the author know who is reviewing the paper. 
Typically, two or three readers (reviewers or consulting editors)— more 
in cases of split recommendations— review each submitted paper. For 
example, papers submitted to Social Casework are "reviewed by at least 
three Editorial Advisory Committee members and perhaps by other 
authorities in the manuscript's topic area" (Burant, 1988, p. 57). 
Recommendations are forwarded to the editor or editor-in-chief who makes 
the final decision. The review process varies, taking between two to 
six months from the time a paper is submitted to the time the author is 
notified. 

Journals also vary in the criteria used to determine the publish- 
ability of manuscripts. Journals often indicate general criteria either 
in a journal article or in a separate publication. For example, the 
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National Association of Social Workers has published Information for 
Authors About NASW Publications (1985a), which is ay/ail able upon 
request. The editor of Social Casework , Ralph J. Burant, stated the 
criteria employed to evaluate manuscripts: "Style and readability, 
relevance, evidence of scholarship and expertise in social work theory 
and practice, and values" (1988, p. 57). 

If one knows the criteria that reviewers consider when evaluating 
manuscripts, one can be guided by such criteria and become one's own 
critic first. The criteria or factors for evaluating manuscripts that 
consulting editors for Social Work in Education use, is revised by the 
Journal's Editorial Cormiittee (NASW, 1985b), is presented: 

1. Reviewers should be aware that good writing alone can be 
misleading and can veil flaws in content and conception. 

2. An article should have application to practice. 

3. The dates of references are important in determining the value 
of an article; therefore, an article should have an adequate 
"reference trail . " 

4. Research articles should include some method of evaluating 
outcomes. 

5. In research articles, reviewers should check statistics and 
arithmetic. 

6. The reviewer should determine if the author clearly stated the 
purpose and maintained a focus in the article consistent with 
this purpose. 

7. Excessive length alone is not grounds for rejection of an 
article; reviewers can ask authors to cut or can suggest 
specific cuts. (p. 3) 

Earlier criteria enunciated by Lela Costin (NASW, 1982b), then 
Editor-in-Chief of Social Work in Education , still appear be 
relevant: 

1. Do not give too much credence to statements and claims made in 
the author's abstract; authors do not always accomplish what 
they set out to accomplish. 

2. A strong opening is a good sign. If the first few pages of an 
article are rambling and confused, it is unlikely that the 
balance of the article will be well written. 
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Loose organization is a serious problem because— unl ike prob- 
lems such as missing data and awkward phrasing— it is seidom 
easily remedied. 

Data-based research articles must follow sound statistical pro- 
cedures 

In research articles, authors must not merely present the data 
but must interpret it. 

A research article may be valid even if its data are not con- 
clusive. The author must, however, qualify his or her conclu- 
sions appropriately. 

Try to develop a consistent individual attitude in rating manu- 
scripts and do not be too concerned if your ratings do not 
always agree with those of other reviewers. Do not let an 
interesting topic sway your judgment concerning the quality of 
the writing. 

Reference lists must support the text adequately. A source 
must be cited for every quotation. Be on the alert for the use 
of secondary sources, which are unacceptable. Except in the 
case of surveys of the literature, long reference lists should 
be_ examined suspiciously as a possible indication of unorigin- 
ality—particularly when u few sources are repeatedly cited, 
(p. 4) 

For other recent discussions on the manuscript evaluation process 
see Gambrill (1985), Editor-in-Chief of the Editorial Board of Research 
of Social Work Research & Abstracts . Regarding Social Work , see discus- 
sions by Meyer :i983) and Gottlieb and Berger (1984). ^ 



Other Publication Outlets 

Book Review Writing 

Writing book reviews presents another opportunity for journal 
publishing. Numerous social work journals publish reviews and editors 
need book reviewers. However, "faculty primarily publish reviews in 
such journals as Social Work , Social Service Review . Social Casework , 
So cial Work in Groups , and Administration in Social Work " (McCullagh, in 
press). Most reviewers for the School Social Work Journal are "practi- 
tioners from Illinois," and for Social Work in Education they are "often 
Consulting Editors or members of the Editorial Board" (McCullagh, in 
press) . 

A letter to the editor or the book review editor outlining one's 
qualifications and one's specific areas of expertise and interest may 
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result in opportunities for review (see. for example, Verrette, 1986 and 
Hopps & Demone, 1988). If one is chosen, journal editors will provide 
guidelines, but one may also profit by reading the following: Dorn 
(1980a), Kamerman (1978), and Wolper (1985). 

ERIC Documentation 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) system current- 
ly sponsors 16 subject-oriented clearinghouses (see inside back cover of 
a recent issue of Resources in Education ) . These clearinghouses 
acquire, select, catalog, abstract, and index accepted documents. One 
should submit one^s paper or report to the clearinghouse most appropri- 
ate to one's topic or, if in doubt, to the ERIC Processing and Reference 
Facility. ERIC is particularly interested in unpublished documents 
dealing with "education or its aspects" such as technical reports, pro- 
gram or project descriptions, evaluation studies, manuals, conference 
papers, and proceedings. If one's work is accepted, one will be noti- 
fied and then sent a copy of the microfiche containing one's document. 
It will be given an identification number (e.g., ED 123 456) and an 
abstract will appear in a subsequent issue of Resources in Education . 
EPIC documents are an excellent resource for a variety of reports and 
Dapers ti.at are not appropriate for journals. 

Making Conference Presentations 

Writing abstracts for conference submission is also another excel- 
lent way to break ir. the publishing game or, at least, to begin the 
competitive process of being recognized. Often conference planners will 
select a theme and solici" papers by issuing a Call for Papers that 
address the chosen theme, although a variety of proposals usually are 
accepted. Abstracts from 100 to 1,000 words, usually following a speci- 
fic format, are reviewed anonymously. 

School social workers can submit abstracts to conferences held at 
the state, regional, and national levels. The Midwest School Social 
Work Council holds an annual conference. In 1987 the twentieth confer- 
ence was held in Des Moines and the twenty-first was held in Louisville 
in the fall, 1988. The International Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers also sponsors an annual conference. The conference theme in 
1988 was "Transmitting Success Through School Attendance". 
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In addition to the many state conferences sponsored by the state 
chapters of the National Association of Social Workers (NASW) and state 
school social work associations (approximately 22), NASW sponsors a 
national conference that brings together concurrent specialty confer- 
ences. In November, 1988, the School Social Work Conference was held in 
Philadelphia. 

Conference planners typically want presenters who can offer a work- 
shop—one to two hours— on timely topics of high interest to practition- 
ers. Workshops that focus on skill development for experienced practi- 
tioners are eagerly sought Sometimes papers will be selected for 
inclusion in a book on proceedings of the conference. NASW, for 
example, has published papers from recent national conferences on school 
social work (Hawkins, 1986; NASW, 1982a). 

Book Publishing 

One can author, coauthor, or edit a professional book. The book 
could be published by a university press, a trade publisher specializing 
in professional books, a vanity press, federal and state government 
agencies, or professional organizations such as NASW. Books pertaining 
to school social work have been published since the 1920s, The United 
States Department of Health and Human Services and the Department of 
Education, state departments of education, and other state departments 
have been excellent sources for publication. Governmental agencies usu- 
ally underwrite costs related to printing and distribution. In recent 
years there has been a decided increase in publications relating to 
school social work. 

Book publishers try not to lose money on the venture, hence they 
need to know that there is a market of persons who will buy the book. 
Textbooks and scholarly works that appeal to professional practitioners 
are usually excellent risks for publishers. The market often can be 
identified and the financial risk minimized. Edited books offer oppor- 
tunities for practitioners to publish. For example, the Iowa Department 
of Education recently published School Social Work Interventions with 
Behavioral ly Disordered Children: Practical Applications of Theory 
(McCullagh & McCullagh, 1987). Most of the 21 chapters were written by 
practitioners! 
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NASW, a major publ i sher of social work books, including school 
social work, has developed a statement on "policies and procedures for 
bocks" (1985a) that prospective authors should review prior to taking on 
the major task of writing a book. Other publishers that one may wish to 
target can provide similar information. For those who plan to write a 
book, numerous sources for help exist: Alberti (1985), Applebaum and 
Evans (1982), Belkin (1984), Brock (1985), Fischel vl984). Freeman 

(1985) . Larsen (1985), Luey (1987), Mullins (1977), Persell (1985). 
Powell (1985), Poynter and Bingham (1987), Topkis (1985), and Van Til 

(1986) . 

Conclusion 

Writing for publication is an important vehicle for dissemination 
and communication of knowledge building and practice wisdom. Publica- 
tion of journal articles and other forms of written communication is 
both an opportunity and a professional responsibility but also demanding 
and time-consuming. Submitting one*s work for publication involves the 
risk of rejection, but by using the sources found in this handbook and 
following the suggestions offered, publishing opportunities will be 
increased. 
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^For further views of some Editorial Board members of Social Work 
and a lively discussion of selected aspects of the Board's role first 
see Beaver, Gottlieb, and Rosenblatt (1983), then Hagen (1983), Mannino 
(1983), McQuaide (1983, and Martinez-Brawley (1984). Follow with 
replies by Beaver and Gottlieb (1984) and Rosenblatt (1984). 




THE PROCESS OF WRITING JOURNAL ARTICLES: 
A PERSONAL STATEMENT 



James G. McCullagh 

ABSTRACT: The author shares his approach to writing papers 
for journals. Steps include getting started, selecting and 
developing topics, finding ideas, and choosing specific pur- 
poses. Topic folders and keeping a journal are two strategies 
to organize the creative process. The personal aspects of 
writing, from ways to begin to endings, are explored. Guides 
to mechanics and style are suggested. 

Researching and writing have been part of my working life since 
the early 1970s when I first believed that I could publish. I did not 
have the writing skills nor any awareness of how to break into print, 
but I did have some ideas that I thought were worthy of publication. I 
was a school social worker while also taking evening and summer courses 
that would eventually lead to a doctorate in education. I began to 
couple papers I was writing for courses with actual practice in a junior 
high school. The school psychologist assigned to the junior high where 
I worked had already published a few articles. I shared my ideas with 
him and the possibility of collaboration. We published four co-authored 
articles. 

Topic Selection 

How does one start? Belief in oneself and commitment to the kind 
of process of research and writing that leads to professional publica- 
tion are essential. A constellation of factors will lead to one's topic 
and to ideas for publication. Practice as a school social worker cou- 
pled with one's personal inclinations and background, formal and 
informal education, and other factors suggested below will lead in one 
direction more than another. The topic chosen should be personally and 
professionally important and rewarding to the writer. One may have an 
interest in school phobia, adolescent suicide, transitioning from high 
school to the world of work, parenting strategies, teaming, or an array 
of personally successful interventions. How c^in one get started with 
topics that have strong personal interest? Consider the following 
factors. 
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F inding Ideas 

Where does one find ideas to write about? First, writing is not a 
mystical realm open only to the chosen few! Second, one does not need a 
great idea, a once-in-a-lifetime inspiration, or something that will 
revolutionize the practice or the lives of school social workers (but 
wouldn't it be great to write a seminal work). A review of related pro- 
fessional literature may suggest that most articles add (at best) just a 
little to our understanding of some phenomenon. 

Sources for ideas are unlimited: journal, magazine, and newspaper 
articles; chance encounters; attendance at team meetings and staffings; 
contacts with children and parents; writing and reading social histor- 
ies; discussions with teachers, support staff, and administrators. Be 
alert to personal feelings and thoughts. Begin to "experience" profes- 
sional life from a refram^d point of view— to research and to publish. 

Current or Past Practice 

What Ode does in one's practice as a school social worker repre- 
sents the best source for topics and ultimately ideas for research and 
publication. Write about the new, unexpected, unique, special, true; 
what you do best; unanswered questions for which you have answers; what 
has not been done before or quite the way you are doing it, or with a 
slightly different group; and what, yet needs to be done. Have you 
developed strategies, interventions, techniques that work with specific 
individuals, groups, families? Write about a successful intervention 
applied to a different setting or population. If it works with 
adolescents (adults, children, males, females), can t be applied to 
another population or ethnic group? If it works in a small group, can 
it be applied to a classroom situation? 

Personal factors 

The "private troubles" that we directly or indirectly experience 
may be important "public issues" to be explored. Our family of origin, 
current family, self, friends, or neighbors may have had experiences 
with substance abuse, unexpected death, poverty, violence, delinquency, 
mental disabilities, and numerous other challenges. Exposure to and 
interaction with these "private troubles" may be a motivating factor to 
do further exploration. 
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Workshops 

Do you give workshops on your favorite topic? Next tirre tape your 
workshop! Combine your professional expertise, knowledge of the litera- 
ture, handouts, presentation (now audiotaped and transcribed), and par- 
ticipant feedback, and you may already have the material for a first 
draft! Review your handouts; they can suggest a tentative outline of 
your paper. 

Conference Presentations 

Speakers often are expected to have written an abstract and then a 
paper to be summarized and highlighted at a conference presentation. 
That paper or perhaps a detailed outline (contained on 3X5 or 5X8 cards) 
may need just a few rewri tings to be ready for publication. NASW, for 
example, encourages presenters to submit their final papers for publica- 
tion in one of their four journals. Indeed, NASW (1988, p. 1) "holds 
the right of first publication on material presented at its conference 
until one year after the close of the conference. This means that, if 
you intend to have your paper considered for publication within that 
period, you must submit it to NASW first". 

Graduate Papers 

Consider recycl ing your thesis, term papers, research projects, and 
reports. We all wrote many papers in graduate school and completed a 
major paper, project, or thesis. Some have been turned into journal 
articles or reworked considerably to become doctoral dissertations! 
Consider your legacy of writing. Was there a paper you thought valuable 
that could be refocused or restructured? Modified and updated papers 
usually will require an additional literature review and may be enhanced 
by your current practice knowledge and skills. You now also may have a 
wealth of experience with a variety of clients and systems that could be 
incorporated into the revised paper. Perhaps a graduate paper could 
present a new beginning, a starting point for additional study and writ- 
ing. Examine your graduate work; a di:mond-in-the-rough may be waiting 
for you. 

Community and Professional Service 

As a member of a professional, consun^er, advocacy, or community 
organization you may be involved in developing new and innovative 
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programs, creating new alliances that lead to solutions to important 
social problems, or writing issue or position papers. The unique work 
that you and others in your organization have done may suggest opportun- 
ities for publishing. Some years ago I was a board member of an adop- 
tive parent group in Kentucky. An opportunity occurred that allowed me 
to mount a campaign to influence state legislators and ultimately state 
government human services leadership to make special needs adoption a 
high priority. The effort succeeded and an article detailing the case 
advocacy approach was written (McCullagh, 1981). 

Developing Topics 

An author needs to know his or her topic very well. One must begin 
or continue reading relevant literature, examine one's practice and per- 
haps the practice of others, and to think and reflect on personal exper- 
iences. Creating a Topic Folder and maintaining a Journal are two tools 
for organizing personal experiences with chosen topics. 

Topic Folder 

The Topic Folder becomes a storage bin for specific topics (e.g., 
school phobia). Begin collecting everything that relates to that topic. 
The folder may include copies of journal articles, ERIC documents, hand- 
outs and notes from conferences and workshops attended, newspaper and 
magazine clippings, and book citations. As the information collection 
increases one may want to differentiate a general topic into subtopics, 
thereby setting up two or more sets of file folders. Perhaps the first 
set will consist of intervention strategies for school phobia, while 
another set will include factors contributing to phobia. One folder may 
contain only copies of articles. Another folder may consist of practice 
documents (reports, social histories, notes). Folder creation and main- 
tenance is one way of organizing ideas. 

Journal 

A journal can be used to jot down interesting ideas, experiences, 
feelings, and notes from literature reading. The journal then presents 
an opportunity for one to chronicle one's reflections and interactions, 
both personal an-^ professional experiences. C. Wright Mills, author of 
The Sociological Imagination , and a journal user suggested that a 
journal 
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encourages you to capture "f ringe*thoughts" : various ideas which 
may be products of everyday life, snatches of conversation over- 
heard in the street, or, for that matter, dreams. Once noted, 
these may lead to more systematic thinking, as well as lend intel- 
lectual relevance to more directed experience. (1959, p. 196) 

As a source for entries, the journal can be used at anytime. Periodi- 
cally one should read what is contained in the Topic Folder. Review 
jottings, notes, and ideas. As one reads, one should engage in dia- 
logue. Question, ask, ponder, relate what is read to what is already 
known and understood. To some extent this is like putting a puzzle 
together. The writer-detective is looking for missing pieces. Ideas 
that are generated from this "interaction" with oneself also should be 
written down in the journal. Use the journal to write— to maintain a 
flow, a readiness, an awareness that writing is not so hard. 

Be ready! An inspiration may come at any time. Be inquisitive. 
Ideas will come as you involve yourself with your topic. Tney will also 
come when you least expect ideas to flow--but your mind is always at 
work. I keep a handful of 3X5 sheets nearby to capture ideas. Later 
they are rewritten, and perhaps expanded and further developed, in my 
journal. I aibo use my journal to write action plans, library work to 
dr, literature to read, and work to do. 

Ideas flow when I have been or plan to work on a project or paper. 
Ideas, impressions, half-formed thoughts, questions, literature to read 
or re-read, titles, purpose statements, approaches to consider, and num- 
erous other aspects of the project have come at almost any time— when 
I'm taking a shower, walking, going to and getting up from bed, while 
I'm reading, when I am talking to my wife or a colleague, while I am 
watching television, when I am teaching or sitting in my office, and 
especially when I have been actively working on the project. Often 
those ideas are valuable and can be incorporated at some point 
somewhere. 

Searching the Literature 

I almost always do a thorough literature review. A partial review 
often precedes the selection of a theme and continues throughout the 
refinement pror^ess. I do on-line searching of a variety of databases, 
use indexes and abstracts, scan journals that are likely to publish in 
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my area of interest, browse among the library shelves, and, when neces- 
sary, interlibrary loan or buy relevant documents. Reading related lit- 
erature is also an excellent source for ideas that should be explored. 
Tha literature review may lend support to the validity of your idea or 
suggest a new or different direction to take. 

Fermenting 

Then comes a time of ferment— a catalytic growth of purpose and 
specificity from the stewing of the enzyme contents in the topic folders 
and journal notes. Activities include literature reading, analyzing 
one's practice, reviewing prior research, note taking, journal writing, 
interacting with documents and notes, and thinking— seeking out that 
which has not been done or thought about before. Writers who ignore 
this essential process— which may take various forms— usual ly end up 
with work that is shallow in some respect, or at the least, not well 
written or well organized. One must allow time for this fermentation 
and growth to occur. 

Choosing the Purpose 

Inspiration comes; a theme or purpose for a paper or study is 
found. Very often this is the life thread of a work and eventually ties 
a paper together as a unified whole by means of a few strategically 
placed thematic sentences. This time is always exciting but must be 
tempered with caution. There is a tentativeness to the discovery. It 
must be examined, explored, studied, considered, tested. Is the project 
feasible? Time, cost, available resources, talent, and knowledge are 
considered. How important is it compared to other projects? How does' 
it fit with other priorities? 

Case Example . In recent years I have become very interested in 
gaining bibliographic control of the literature pertaining to school 
social work. This interest, in part, developed out of a need to under- 
stand the history of the visiting teacher/school social work movement 
and the history of the National Association of School Social Workers. I 
became interested in school social work history when I began teaching 
courses on social welfare history and social services and social work. 

Fisher (1979, 1981) has already compiled much of the school social 
work literature. I discovered, as I began collecting literature, that 
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copies of the Bui letin of the National Association of School Social 
Workers, published between 1924 and 1955, were found in few libraries. 
Fisher (1979, 1901) had not been able to obtain the complete collection 
to include in his compilations. I thought a bibliography of the Bulle- 
tin would fill a gap or unmet need (McCullagh, 1986, 1987b, 1988). Sim- 
ilarly, a bibliography of doctoral dissertations pertaining to school 
social work was completed to fill another gap in the literature 
(McCullagh, 1987a). 

Both projects were time consuming and expensive. I had never 
thought that I would write either paper. When the ideas came to me, I 
asked a number of questions: Could I obtain all issues of the Bui letin ? 
How could I locate and eventually obtain over 100 dissertations? Would 
anyone be interested? Would these papers be published? Was I willing 
to devote the time and effort and pay the necessary expenses? Could 
such efforts serve other purposes for me? There was potential for at 
least two and perhaps additional publications. I now envision one or 
two more specialized bibliographies, a history of the Association, and 
critical literature reviews. As I write I learn more about that 
subject. 

Ask similar questions. Will one's specific idea be worth the 
effort, time, expense? Will the work to complete a paper have applica- 
tion to other professional activities such as enhancing one's own prac- 
tice or conducting workshops? Perhaps one can generate related ideas 
that may be worthy of study, research, and additional publications. 

WRITING: BEGINNINGS, MUDDLING THROUGH, ENDINGS 

The articles and books that we read are often the result of many 
revisions by the author and critical readings by colleagues and editors. 
Writing is rewriting, revising, reorganizing many times—but that is a 
private activity. Only the final product is seen. There are many ways 
to begin, even when one is not exactly sure what is going to be written. 
In fact until it is written we don't know exactly what will be said. 

Beginnings 

A major idea or purpose begins to evolve after one has thought 
deeply about one's topic. One may have ideas swirling around in one's 
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head and still remain uncertain of the direction to take. As suggested 
in the previous chapter, already a number of journals have been scanned, 
one to three journals have been selected for submitting the article, the 
length of the paper has been decided, and many articles have been 
reviewed not only for content but for structure— that is, the parts 
(headings and subheadings). You are now ready to write. Remember there 
are as many ways to Gtart and finish a paper as there are writers. 
Techniques that I use to focus my thoughts and begin writing are detail- 
ed below. 

Brainstorming Titles . Generate a list of working titles. The list 
will probably be similar to the chosen topics, reflect personal concerns 
and experiences as a school social worker, highlight important ideas or 
themes, and suggest the primary and secondary purposes of a proposed 
paper. Now, after reviewing this list of titles, group similar ideas or 
themes. This process may suggest questions, additional titles, and new 
ideas. Write all the titles, ideas, purposes, and questions in your 
journal. Select two or three primary purpose statements for further 
development. You may be ready to begin writing at this point. 

During the 1987-1988 school year I worked one day each week as a 
school social worker in preschool for an Iowa Area Education Agency. It 
was exciting to be back after a 10-year absence. I can also better 
appreciate what school social workers now do, as compared to my earlier 
school social work practice, which occurred prior to the implementation 
of P.L. 94-142. 

I generated the following working titles or possible articles based 
on my recent experience. This list reflects my awareness of some cur- 
rent concerns and practices of school social workers. The themes (as 
suggested by the titles) could, with considerable work, eventually lead 
to papers. Choices must be made regarding which themes to develop. A 
variety of factors require consideration: author's interest, time, 
importance of theme, likelihood of getting published, and relative 
importance to other projects currently being considered. 

Use of Forms in the AEA: Needed, Useful, Helpful? or Use of Forms 
in the AEA: Do They Detract from Service Delivery? 
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Teaming: Joys and Conflicts or Teamwork: Spreading the Work 
Around 

Decision-Making at Evaluations: What say the School Social Worker? 
Social Histories: Are Social Workers Ready for Automation? 
Reduction of Acting-Out Behavior in the Classroom: An Application 

of a Multiple Baseline Design 
Group Work with Adolescents with Behavioral Disorders 
Parent Education with Mochers (Parents) of Preschool Children 
Consultation Strategies and Techniques That Work with the Classroom 

Teacher! 

Writing Purpose Statements , Most journal articles include a state- 
ment of purpose. Sometimes the statement is included in the journal 
abstract. More often the purpose of the article is found in the paper's 
second or third paragraph after the author has presented necessary back- 
ground or rationale. Select one topic, again review your folders and 
journal, and then begin to write purpose statements. Just complete the 
following sentence: "The purpose of this paper is to ... Write as 
many as you can. Don't censor yourself. This brainstorming process may 
take from 10 minutes to an hour. The best statements may come an hour 
or days and weeks later. Don't worry; this is a start. Brainstorming 
working titles can also lead to purpose statements. 

A listing of recent purpose statements from a few journals follow. 
Note similarity to titles included in the Reference list. These purpose 
statements tell the reader what to expect. They also are a guide for 
the author, for the purpose statement and title should accurately 
reflect the content of the paper. 

This article presents a discussion of the laws which have 
relevance to the discipline and control of behavior disordered 
students in public schools. (Schrage, 1986, p. 64) 

This paper delineates the characteristics of school phobia, 
contrasts psychodynamic and behavioral approaches to the etiology 
and intervention of the disorder, and illustrates specific behavi- 
oral interventions based on behavioral assessment findings. (Thyer 
& Sowers-Hoag, 1986, p. 86) 

This article proposes that a specially designed systemic 
approach is necessary to treat children's behavior problems at 
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school and presents a model treatment program—the Special Educa- 
tion and Treatment (SET) Program— and its theoretical underpin- 
nings". (Dicocco, Chalfin, & Olson, 1987, p. 209) 

This paper examines and describes three critical roles in 
school social work practice with retarded children: 1) intervention 
with parents and family; 2) consultation and education with key 
school personnel, and; 3) cornnunity development and education. 
(Monfils, 1986, p. 31) 

"I plan to write about . . ." . Finish the sentence. Write as many 
sentences as possible but don't rush it. Review what you have written. 
Look for the main themes or ideas. Make an outline of these points. 
Write some more using each idea as a starting point. Continue this pro- 
cess until you begin to see the paper taking shape. 

Creating Outlines . I consider my outlines to be tentative— a first 
approximation. Identify the main points you wish to make. Then list 
the ideas that support each point. Continue this process until you have 
exhausted the possibilities. If you are conducting a research study 
then you should review a style manual such as the APA Publication Manual 
(1983) for the "Parts of a Manuscript." Reports of empirical studies 
tend to follow a more or less standard outline. See Carver (1984) for 
guidelines and examples of writing research studies. 

Outlines may range from the completely developed to a partial out- 
line consisting of some to all of the main points to be covered. For 
example, a partial outline for this chapter was written in about an 
hour. Subsequent mini-outlines were an outgrowth of thinking, reading, 
and reflection. Outlines may be used at any time. After you have writ- 
ten one or ,nore sections of the paper, new ideas will be generated. 
Outlines can be written for these new sections. 

Free Writing . Find a quiet place and begin to write whatever comes 
to mind. Don't censor, rewrite, correct misspellings, or correct bad 
grammar. Just write for as long as you can. Perhaps you will write for 
five minutes or an hour or longer. Maybe you will write in spurts but 
the main point is to keep writing. Then put it aside. Return after an 
hour or day and read what you have written. Look for main themes and 
arguments to support your themes. Look for ways to organize what you 
have written. Take each idea and write it on a file card or sheet of 
paper. Group your ideas. Look for ideas that go together, that seem to 
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fit. Play with the ideas by rearranging them a nurr/oer of times until 
you have a fit. Keep extra cards or sheets of paper available. New 
ideas will emerge and should be written down. When you a»"e finished you 
will have a working outline from which you can begin writing again. 

Writing in Blocks . Choose a section of your proposed paper—any 
section from the easiest to the hardest - and begin writing. Perhaps it 
IS the literature review or a component of the methods section or a 
wriue up of an interesting group meeting. Sometimes writing the con- 
clusion gives one some fairly good ideas of what to write about. Just 
continue to write sections until you have a sense of the paper's organi- 
zation. 

Combining Approaches . I use all of these approaches for almost 
every paper. While writing I may generate additional ideas and create 
new headings and sub-headings. New ideas also come from reading and 
rereading a range of literature, from professional and personal experi- 
ences, and from dialogue with colleagues. Writing is a creative proc- 
ess. The act of writing will spur you to new ideas that may be examined 
for inclusion in the paper. Each new idea may be developed using any of 
the approaches previously mentioned. Writing strategies or procedures 
to help authors to write are plentiful. To examine a potpourri of 
strategies review the following sources: Barzun (1986), Becker (1986), 
Belkin (1984), Bradbury (1980), Cappeto and Kauffman (1983). Elbow 
(1973, 1981), Fisher and Smith (1976), Mull ins (1977), Stott (1984), Van 
Til (1986), Zinsser (1985). Find your own approach to writing b^ 
writing and using those strategies that work for you . 

Muddling Through 

Initial enthusiasm now has become hard work. Writing and rewriting 
are ongoing. Staying with the project becomes harder but increasingly 
necessary. Time seems slow and progress at times is minimal. Some days 
little is done, creativity is absent, and there are moments of despair. 
But there are also productive sessions! The paper is finally finished 
and ready for review by peers; and, then the work begins again. The 
struggle to just finish— to be rid of—and to write an excellent paper 
may dominate your thoughts. Will the desire for quality prevail? 

Getting It On Paper . Many ways exist to get ideas and words to 
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paper. When you write and where you do it is yoiT choice. Perhaps it 
is easiest to say: Write any way you can anywhere you can and at any 
time, but do it and do it often! You can write on a yellow or white 
pad, in a notebook, on slips of paper, or on 3X5 or 5X8 cards. Will 
you use a pen, pencil, typewriter, word processor, or your favorite 
combination? You can lecture or dictate and later transcribe or have 
someone else transcribe. The possibilities are endless. 

I do not use a typewriter since I discovered computers. I was 
initially hesitant and fearful of computers, but now the word processor 
is my preferred method of writing, supported by my written outlines and 
notes. I like to think while sitting in front of the screen and then 
write and rewrite. It is also ideal for editing and rearranging words, 
paragraphs, and sections of the paper. When I am struggling with an 
idea or where to begin, when I am not sure how to proceed, I often use 
pencil and paper to jot down thoughts, ideas, reminders, outline, some- 
times sentences and paragraphs. 

Getting words to paper varies among authors and types of writing to 
be done. Discover your writing style but seriously consider a word pro- 
cessor. They are now commonplace in homes, schools, and offices. The 
converted will not revert to the typewriter. One can see and play with 
words on a screen— for your eyes only— until the paper is ready. The 
advantage to this method far outweighs bothering a typist a dozen times 
and feeling the typist's accompanying but unspoken remark "Can't you get 
it right?". It also has distinct advantages over using bottles of 
"Wite'Out" and reams of paper. 

Personal testimony abounds among those committed cO word process- 
ing. Becker (1986), Van Til (1986), and Zinsser (1983, 1985), for 
example, extol the advantages for writers while presenting personal and 
readable accounts of the cognitive, physical, and psychological changes 
that have occurred since their conversion. 

Rewriting and Revising . I continue to add sentences, paragraphs, 
and sections until I have a complete first draft. At some point I 
seriously begin to revise and reorganize, rearrange. Editing is an 
ongoing process. I will add and delete sentences, rewrite sentences, 
sub'^titute words, rearrange paragraphs, move sections and continuously 
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rewrite until it is finished. The paper is put away when a draft is 
finished. When I return I have distance, emotional neutrality and 
objectivity—a "fresh" perspective. Again I rewrite, revise, rearrange. 
I may go through this process a dozen times before I can let go. 

Months may go by before I have a complete draft. Often my complet- 
ed first draft may be a near final draft. 1 write in sections (e.g., 
Methods and Procedures) and revise while I am working on new sections. 
When I finally finish the paper I am usually into a fo^Tth or fifth 
draft on most sections and just a second draft on the last sections that 
were written. 

Staying With the Project . I am totally committed to the project 
and must stay with it. I try to work at it daily in only for 15 minutes 
but, more often, for two-; «^ur or longer periods. Each day that I don't 
work on the paper I remina myself and often scold, question, and then 
insist that I make time and return to the task. I cannot let the 
project get away from me until the complete draft is finished and ready 
for someone else to critique. 

De aling with Feeliiigs . I become obsessed with completing the pape^^ 
and think about it most of the time. Somewhere in the middle I usually 
get depressed and irritable, anxious and impatient. More time is devot- 
ed to the project. I feel overwhelmed. Will it ever get done? It 
becomes drudgery. It S' the more I get into writing the more I need 
to know, to do, to read, to think, to check out. I often do more liter- 
ature searching and reading until finally I think I have exhausted most 
possibilities and am satisfied 

Shari>;g . Finally, 1 have a paper thau is finished. I share it 
with selected others. Often my wife, a school social worker who has 
excellent editorial skills, is the first to critically review it. I 
then share with colleagues who are willing to seriously read the paper 
and provide specific suggestions for improving the paper. Usually a 
week or two elapses before it is returned. I consider the reviewers' 
comments and then rewrite and revise once more. 

Endings 

Finally, ^■'^e paper is completed (at least for now). Relief, feed- 
ings of success and accomplishment, renewed energy to finish and submit 
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to a journal, perhaps some Mngering doubts about its quality—a rush of 
feelings surface. Much work has been expended, yet uncertainty awaits 
the author. 

Submitting to a Journal . Tha journal has been chosen. Instruc- 
tions for submission are reviewed and the paper with multiple copies is 
mailed. Now I wait for the editor's letter. I become awara of the 
months that have passed. My clock runs. I make inquiries if too much 
time passes. 1 am told it is still under review or a reviewer hasn't 
gotten it back yet; or they have had a split decision and it is current- 
ly under review by others; or sometimes the editor (or a staff person) 
realizes that a reviewer has kept the paper too long and a reminder is 
sent. I wait some more, get anxious, remain hooeful but grow weary of 
the waiting. I begin to second-guess myself. 

Acceptance and Reject ion. The editor's letter finally comes. 
Sometimes the result is rejection and sometimes it is acceptance. 
Almost always it is accompanied by a request, expectation, or demand for 
revision. Sometimes the proposed requested changes seem impossible. I 
read over the comments and suggestions a few times and then put it aside 
until my hurt feelings subside and my mind takes over and begins to pro- 
cess possible solutions. Phone calls to the editor usually help after I 
have digested the reviewers' and editor's comments. 

Days, week, or months may pass before I tackle the paper. It all 
depends on how dejected I feel and how hard it will be to make the 
changes. I have waited as long as six months to mak3 changes or, on 
occasion, extensive revisions, wondering if I would ever make them. The 
changes are m.ide and returned to the same journal or resubmitted to 
another one. The wait begins again. 

When papers art rejected I decide if the paper still has merit. 
Editors indicate if they will allow the paper to be resubmitted. If 
not, I consider other journals. I have, after reading the reviewers' 
cortients, sent the paper to another journal on the same day without mak- 
ing one revision. But, more often. I revise and submit to the next 
journal on my list. 

Seeing the Paper In Print . Finally the paper is an article; it is 
in print. A nice, quico, good feeling. It is listed on my vita; a copy 
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is sent to my personnel file. I share with others and then it is over, 
though there is recognition from the university (e*g., salary increase) 
and other col leagues. 

Repeating the Cycle . The writing, researching, publishing cycle i? 
ongoing. New projects are started while others are in process. Papers 
may be submitted but not yet considered, accepted but not revised, or 
ready to be published. I maintain an extensive filing system, collect 
numerous documents, and write notes, while trying to anticipate new pro- 
jects and next steps for current projects. 

Mechanics and Style 

Effective writing communicates to its intended audience. It is 
clear, organized, coherent, readable, and jargon free. The f^tle and 
stated purpose accurately reflect the content. I am not an expert on 
writing but am dependent on others. Let me suggest some guides that may 
be useful. One, use the style manual recommended by the journal that 
you have targeted. Typically, the manual will be The Chicago Manual of 
Style (1982) or the APA Publication Manual (1983). Journal editors may 
instead send style sheets, suggest that you follow the jourraVs general 
style, or include iiistructions to contributors in recent issues. Two, 
follow a guide on nonsexist wricing (e.g.. Miller & Swift, 1988). 
Three, select one or more sources on writing style, perhaps the classic 
by Strunk and White (1979). Cook (1985) has written an excellent book 
lo help authors edit their own writing. Four, be familiar with guides 
to word usage (e.g, Follett, 1966; Fowler, 1965; Hayakawa, 1968; Jordan, 
1976; Runkel & Runkel , 1984). Five, keep a handy but simple and precise 
handbook of English (e.g., Corbett, 1987) by your side. Six, use a good 
dictionary (see Stainton, 1982, for a discussion of uses and a list of 
dictionaries) . 

Numerous sources have been suggested on writing strategies, mechan- 
ics and style and authors' tools of the trade. There is content over- 
lap among these multiple sources. Browse among them. Find your tools 
and keep them nearby. Additional references are listed in thei^e 
sources, but look especially at Stainton (1982) for books on language, 
style manuals, and manuals on literary skills, and grammar and format. 
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Conclusion 

Writing for professional publication is difficult for most but it 
is possible to become a successful author. Obstacles to writing need to 
be overcome. Sacrifice is necessary. If you have a viable idea, plan, 
commitment, tenacity, and kn. ;ledge of the publishing "game", then suc- 
cess is likely. Begin and continue writing and rewriting! 'Writing a 
paper or book is an ongoing process, lasting weeks, months, and some- 
times years. When you are ready, submit your paper. Don't give up if 
it is not accepted. Work some more and resubmit again. Authors also 
need to "let go", to finish, and move on. 
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